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Preface 


The present volume deals with the international relations of the Little Entente 
from 1920 to 1929, the first stage of its history. In this period the alliance con¬ 
sisted of three bilateral political and military conventions independent from one 
another. The first trilateral contract was actually signed only in 1929. 

This period of the Little Entente is but poorly documented. The numerous 
contemporary publications were written without primary sources, often with 
emotional motives. With few exceptions they do not therefore stand the test of 
rigorous criticism. 

When looking at the reasons for World War Two, the historiographers - in¬ 
cluding the author of the present work - have concentrated their attention on 
the thirties. This period was actually described in a series of publications based 
on public subventions, while the systematic examination of the twenties was 
pushed into the background. In fact, the peace-system of Versailles and its con¬ 
sequences, began to be treated intensively only in the last decades. Of course, this 
was also due to the fact that formerly secret records became available for re¬ 
search. 

The opening of the western, primarily of the French archives was of basic im¬ 
portance for the composition of the present book as well. My former writings 
mainly dealt with the thirties. The period following the occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land, actually represented a turning-point in the history of the Danube basin, by 
indicating that post-war Central and South-Eastern Europe was about to change 
into a pre-war area. In my former works I have analysed these changes and tried 
to find their motives, notably an answer to the question, why was Hitler able to 
realize with comparative ease his plan of “Drang nach Osteri"^. However, it be¬ 
came more and more evident that to obtain an answer I would have to reach 
back as far as the twenties, the peace-treaty of Trianon and its consequences. As 
a matter of fact, there is much truth in the following words of Oszkir J^szi: 
“... what is being made in Paris - he wrote - is the preparation of a new war 
and not of universal peace’*. 

For a better understanding of the thirties I thus had to examine the situation 
after the World War One the establishment of the successor states, the institu¬ 
tion of the Little Entente and its policy during the twenties. 
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The present book is the result of investigations for many years and was written 
mainly on the basis of Hungarian, French, Czechoslovak, Italian, Austrian and 
American archival records. (In regard to the twenties, the Hungarian archival 
sources are most deficient.) Unfortunately 1 had no access to the Romanian and 
Yugoslav archival sources, but I could partly fill the gap by documents to be 
found in the relics of Nicolae Titulescu and Prince-Regent Paul in the United 
States. After having finished my work I had the chance to study the papers of the 
Public Record Office. The results of these researches were subsequently added 
only where it was absolutely necessary. 

By supplementing the archival sources with documents, special literature and 
memoirs published in Hungary and abroad, I try to outline a more subtle and 
authentic aspect of the Little Entente, of the circumstances of its foundation, of 
its international role, of the relations of its members to one another, to the Great 
Powers and to Hungary, and to illustrate more precisely the first stage of its his¬ 
tory, from 1920 to 1929. Since the book relies essentially on primary sources - a 
product of basic research its conclusions often differ from opinions current in 
historiography and common knowledge. In order to authenticate the new and 
sometimes e\'en bewildering opinions and to present an overall view of the his¬ 
torical events and processes, I have documented in detail and examined with ut¬ 
most care any fact that was previously unknown or contradicted our present 
knowledge. I therefore alternately used the synthelizing, the analytical and the 
descriptive method. 

Although substantially a traditional history of diplomacy, the book outlines the 
economic structure of the three member-states of the Little Entente, their ethnic 
composition and their commercial relations with one another, to the Great Pow¬ 
ers and to Hungary. It also points out changes in domestic politics which affected 
the foreign policy of the states in question. 

This work tries to draw a more realistic and exact picture and to offer thereby 
a lesson to the interdependent countries and peoples of the Danube basin who 
had to bear the grave consequences of the faults and crimes they committed. In 
fact, there is hardly any other region where the geographical, economic and po¬ 
litical conditions create such a wide-ranging interdependence of the peoples as in 
the Danube basin after World War One, and where the chances of co-operation 
have been missed with such thoughtlessness. The tragic consequences appeared 
but later, in the thirties, when the Third German Empire took a vigorous part in 
the struggle for control over the area. While fighting, weakening and abandoning 
each other, emphasizing their real or imagined interests, the small Danube states 
were throwing themselves one after the other into the arms of Nazi Germany. It 
is a basic aim of this work to call the reader’s attention to this lesson. 

I would like to express my sincere gratitude to my friends and colleagues for 
their assistance, first of all to the late Gyorgy R^inki and Istvan Didszegi for their 
useful advice, and to Vera Jelinek, with whom I had many useful conversations 
during my study tours in Italy and the United States on questions treated in this 
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book, and who made available to me those Italian archival sources I could not 
myself obtain. 

I am much obliged to St. Hilda’s College, Oxford University which elected me 
in 1982 its visiting fellow and offered me the facilities to carry on research work 
in the Bodleian Library and in the Public Records Office. 

Finally I have to mention the archives which were of special importance for 
the composition of this book; I owe thanks to all those who have promoted my 
investigations by their kind assistance. These institutions are: Ministdre des Af¬ 
faires Etrang^res, Archives Diplomatiques (Paris); Hoover Institution for War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford University; Archiv ministerstva zahrani^nich 
veCi; Archivo Storico del Ministero degli Affari Esteri; the Bakmatieff Archives, 
Butler Library, Columbia University. 


Magda Adam 
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Chapter 1 


Antecedents to the Formation of the 
Little Entente 


Co-operation of the Leaders of National Liberation 
Movements against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 


The Little Entente was created by the situation following World War One, al¬ 
though its formation undoubtedly had some antecedents as well.' 

“The idea of the Little Entente was already in the air in 1918” - noted an out¬ 
standing personality of the emigrd movement, T.G. Masaryk.^ The war was still at 
its height, when the exiled leaders of the national movement established close 
contact with each other. Their co-operation was aimed at assisting the liberation 
struggle of the Czech, Slovak, Romanian and Southern Slav nationalities living in 
the territory of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and at obtaining from the En¬ 
tente the recognition of their right to independence as well as its assistance in de¬ 
veloping constitutional forms which, however, were in striking contrast with the 
right to self-determination, with the ethnographical principles and with the doc¬ 
trine of historical political law they had themselves proclaimed, i.e. precisely with 
the slogans they adopted in their struggle against the dualistic system. Until the 
outbreak of World War One every trend of the national movements relied upon 
the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.^ As far as 1914, even Masaryk 
advocated the Monarchy’s integrity in the interests of the Czech people - later, 
as we all know, he was to become a champion of the dismemberment of the 
Monarchy -, because “if Austria collapsed in a European conflagration, the 
Czechs would be attached to Germany”, he said.^ He therefore proposed a policy 


* The historiography of the states of the Little Entente between the two world ware regarded as 
an antecedent of the Little Entente the struggle of the oppressed minorities of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Monarchy (Serbs, Romanians, Czechs, and Slovaks) for their rights. 

^T.G. Masaryk: Sv^ovd revoluce za vdiky a vt vdlcc 1914-1918 (World revolution under war 
conditions and during the war, 1914 -1918). Praha, Cin a Oibis, 1925, p. 442. 

^ Ndrodni Listy, the journal of the National Democratic Party, wrote with enthusiasm that the na¬ 
tions of the Monarchy had forgotten about the national conflicts and had started a fight for the 
Monarchy. The leaders of the Slovak People’s Party declared, in the same vein, at the outbreak of 
the war “It is of utmost importance to us that the unity of our country and the Monarchy should 
endure, that the war should cause no harm and should end with a victory." Istoriya Tsechoslavakii II. 
Moscow, 1960, p. 234; M. Hronsk^ K slovenskej politike v obdobi prvcj svCtovej vojnj 1914-1918 
(On Slovakian politics during World War One). Hisiohekf iasopis, 1969/4, p. 476, 

^ Masaryk: Svfftovd revoluce... p. 420. 
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keeping in view the fate of the Monarchy, without even questioning its monarchi¬ 
cal structure. Only in 1914 did he change his standpoint. In a secret memoran¬ 
dum sent to the British government m October 1914 he suggested for the first 
time the necessity of forming an independent Czech state.^ In this document be 
did not mention the union of the Czechs and Slovaks, although this idea preoccu¬ 
pied him from the very moment he turned against the Monarchy. 

It was an important task of the Czech national movement m exile to exert an 
influence on the home movement and to strengthen the relatively loose contacts 
with it. As a matter of fact the Czech national movement was not homogeneous; 
several opposed trends were contesting each other. The Catholic circles contin¬ 
ued to support the Habsburg Monarchy and demanded reforms only within its 
framework. The Social Democrats wished to change the social structure of the 
Monarchy, while maintaining its territorial integrity. The home national move¬ 
ment was strongly influenced by the Russophile trend led by Karel Kramaf, 
imagining the independence of Bohemia and later of Czechoslovakia with the 
support of Russia. Up to 1917 this movement significantly counterbalanced the 
activities of Masaryk and Eduard Bene^. Only after the Russian Revolution in 
February 1917, which seriously damaged the Russophile movement persecuted 
by Vienna as well (Kramaf was arrested), could the contacts between the emi¬ 
gration and the home movement be strengthened; this led to the radicalization of 
the latter. In this situation the Czech Federation representing an important sec¬ 
tion of the Czech bourgeoisie and making so far pro-Austrian statements, arro¬ 
gated the practical realization of the right to self-determination - still v^thin the 
Austrian Monarchy aqd after the Austrian Government rejected the claim, 
the majority of the Federation turned against Vienna. The consequence thereof 
was the reorganization of the national assembly, which essentially accepted 
Masaryk’s programme. The next step was the unification of the Czech national 
movements active at home and abroad, and the development of a common plat¬ 
form. 

The next task consisted of connecting the Czech and Slovak home movements. 
So far, Slovakia had not been included in the programme of any trend of the 
Czech home movement, since the rights of the Holy Crown (of King St. Stephen) 
were recognized and honoured till 1917, and the attacks against dualism were not 
directed against them. Although the idea of a Slovakia united with the Czech 
state had been repeatedly suggested since the outbreak of the war, it had not 
been included in any official programme. 

Only at the end of 1917, after the Entente note of October also mentioning 
Slovakia, did Masaryk plainly raise this question. Henceforth he demanded the 
formation of a Czechoslovak state by referring to the ethnical unity of the Czech 

Wc know about this from an indirect source only from the records of Scion Watson. In 1914 
Masaryk was forced to emigrate. He was active first in Paris and then in London, and mainuined 
close contacu with leading politicians. Negotiations with the Utter were leading him to the conclu¬ 
sion that in the given situation one could expect but the support of Czech autonomy. H. Hanik: 
Great Bhiaux and Austria-Hungary during the First Worid War. London, 1962, p. 102. 
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and the Slovak peoples. In this struggle he was substantially supported by Eduard 
BeneS, a former lecturer at the Charles University in Prague, who had also gone 
into exile in 1915. The ideas of Masaryk and BeneS were backed by Milan 
Rastisliv Stefanik, who had lived in France since before the war and served after 
its outbreak as a major in the French Army. Through Stefanik, Masaryk and 
BeneS got in touch with influential French politicians, such as Briand, who al¬ 
legedly promised in February 1916 that he would support the attainment of 
Czech independence.^ With full knowledge of the situation it is rather difTicult to 
believe that the French Premier would have committed himself at that time to 
the dismemberment of the Monarchy. Even the pronouncedly pro-Czech 
Berthelot, who met BeneS at the beginning of 1916, did not support the latter in 
this question. Only a year later, in January 1917, in a letter written to President 
Wilson in the name of the Allies did he mention for the first time that the libera¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia was one of the war aims of the Allies.^ 

Masaryk, BeneS and Stefanik started to plan an integrated Czech and Slovak 
national action. Their work was impeded by the fact that there was no central or¬ 
gan that could have co-ordinated the Czech and Slovak national movements ex¬ 
isting in the different countries. Thus they founded, in February 1916 in Paris the 
Czechoslovak National Council with Masaryk as its president, Stefanik as vice- 
president and BeneS secretary-general. In their proclamation they emphasized 
that their main task was the formation of an independent Czechoslovak state. On 
the initiative of the Council, committees were set up in Britain, Russia, Italy, the 
United States and Switzerland, which were directed from Paris. 

Special care was bestowed on setting up Czech and Slovak military units. 
Masaryk and the others had no doubt about the important role which such an 
armed force could play not only in obtaining recognition of an independent 
Czechoslovak state, but in its practical realization as well. As we shall see - they 
were not mistaken. 

The organization of the Czechoslovak legion began in 1916 and intensified in 
1917. Recruitment was carried out among soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian army 
who had fallen into captivity and among Czech and Slovak exiles in the West. 

In terms of purpose and radicalism the political life of Slovakia fell far behind 
the Czech movement, since its political and economic situation was far more dif¬ 
ficult within Hungary than that of Bohemia within Austria. The preconditions for 
a national movement, such as an intellectual middle class, had more difficulties in 
developing. Whereas in Austria the contacts between the nations and Vienna 
were loosened gradually, without major conflicts, Hungarian government circles 
did their utmost - even in the bourgeois-democratic period - to ensure that the 
practical realization of the right to self-determination - actually necessitated by 


^ E. Beneii: Svitovd vdlka a naie revoluce HI (The world war and our revolution). Praha, 1927, 
pp. 109-110. 

^Cf.: P.S. Wandycz: France and her Eastern Allies 1918-1925, The Universily of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1962, p. 10. 
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history itself - should not result in the separation from Budapest. The measures 
taken to prevent such development and including both concessions and rebuffs 
certainly contributed to the timidity and weakness of the Slovak national move¬ 
ment, In fact, no political trend openly demanded the secession of Slovakia. 
Though from spring 1918 all of them advocated the right to self-determination - 
many of them, particularly the social democrats, on the basis of integration - 
they wished to realize this within the frontiers of Hungary. Even the most radical 
wing of the Slovak national movement led by the People’s Party which was un¬ 
doubtedly prepared to dissolve the “millennial unsuccessful marriage with the 
Hungarians”, formulated this intention in its resolution of May 1918 in an indi¬ 
rect way only by emphasizing that it was relying upon the right to self-determina¬ 
tion and fighting for the creation of the Czechoslovak state.* 

It proved to be a still more difficult task to organize the Ruthenian national 
movement and to win it over to the Czech conception. The idea of uniting 
Rulhenia to the future Czechoslovak state was included in the programme of the 
Czech independence movement even later than the union with Slovakia. Until 
1918 the Czech leaders did not even think of this territory. However, after 
Masaryk had convinced himself that this solution would be welcomed by political 
circles in the United States, he extended his territorial claims to the Carpatho- 
Ruthenians as well. He did it mainly out of strategic considerations, for 
Czechoslovakia would thus have a direct contact with Romania. He also wanted 
to obtain the support of the Ruthenian leaders living in the United States in or¬ 
der to exert an influence on the home movement which was initially not 
favourable to his ideas. There was first of all an important trend which did not 
want to separate Ruthenia from Hungary; it gained particular strength when 
Ruthenia was granted autonomy in December 1918 by the government of Mih^ly 
KArolyi. Another group advocated the setting up of a great Ukrainian state. The 
third and weakest faction who wished to attach the area to Czechoslovakia. This 
trend had its origins in the United States.’ 

Activity similar to that of the Czech and Slovak exiles was also displayed by the 
leaders of the Yugoslav national movement. Headed by the Croatian politician 
Ante Trumbid, a Yugoslav Committee was founded in 1915 in London, with the 
aim of dismembering the Monarchy. 

Trumbid expended much energy on uniting the Southern Slav movements ex¬ 
isting abroad and at home. He had to face as an additional difficulty the fact that 
the Serbian government hindered his activities for a long time. It managed more 
than once to influence the South Slav movements abroad and vvathin the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, winning them over to the idea of a Great Serbia. Already 
at the very beginning of the war, in 1914, it proclaimed that the aim of the war 
was not only the safeguarding of Serbia, but the liberation and the union of the 


M. Hronsky: op. cit. p. 513. 

q 

V. Mamatey: Ilic Slovaks and ihc Carpatho-Ruthenians. In: The Imnuf^ants’ Influence on Wil¬ 
son's Peace Policies University of Kentucky Press. 1967, pp. 241 - 242. 
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Serbs, Croats and Slovenians as well/® In August 1915 Britain, France and Russia 
promised to Serbia the occupation of Bosnia, Herzegovina, part of Dalmatia, 
Slovenia, Croatia, Fiume, Batschka and Banat - i.e. considerable parts of the 
Austrian provinces and of historical Hungary." These promises, motivated by 
military aims, were taken seriously in Belgrade: its foreign policy, diplomatic ac¬ 
tivity and its relations with Trumbi^ were determined thereby. The Lx)ndon Yu¬ 
goslav Committee was not recognized and its activities were counteracted both in 
the West and in the Monarchy. 

The Southern Slav movement within the Monarchy was also anything but ho¬ 
mogeneous, with the representatives of several trends fighting one another. One 
of them envisaged the union of the Southern Slavs in a homogeneous Yugoslav 
slate within the Monarchy, another wished to achieve this by a union with Serbia, 
the third by joining Croatia. The comparatively strong first trend which remained 
faithful to its pro-Monarchic principles was constantly exposed to the attacks of 
the Belgrade government and the London Yugoslav Committee. And although 
Trumbi^, the leader of the Committee, was opposed to the centralism of Bel¬ 
grade, he nevertheless joined forces with the Serbian Prime Minister Nikola 
Pa^i^ against the Southern Slav p)oliticians unwilling to break with the Monarchy. 
The co-operation of the two politicians was promoted by Italy’s ambitions, i.e. by 
the fact that the secret London agreement promising Italy considerable territo¬ 
ries inhabited by Slavs had become well-known meanwhile.^^ 

In fact, they also obtained knowledge of the claim of the Italian government to 
parts of the Balkans and to Fiume. This fact certainly played a major role in the 
decision of Trumbi^ in 1917, to follow the political line of Pasid and to abandon 
his own platform. The result was the declaration of Corfu envisaging the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent Yugoslav state under the Karadjordjevid dynasty. 
Trumbid now established close contacts with the corps of Serb diplomats accred¬ 
ited to the Entente Powers and co-operated with them in the interest of the 
common target. However, the effectiveness of the Yugoslav exile movement led 
by Trumbid fell behind that of the Czechoslovak National Council, because the 
long-lasting dispute with PaSid absorbed much attention and energy. 

The Romanian exile movement was considerably different, due to the partic¬ 
ular situation of Romania, which actually joined the Allies in 1916 only. Up to 
this date there were two disunited political groups with different opinions about 
the country’s relation to the war and about the subsequent territorial arrange¬ 
ments. First, there was the pro-German line. The strongest and most influential 


Notes and Documents, collected by A. Amatovi^. IJgue des universitaires Serbo-croato-slov^nes 
1929. Paris, 1919, pp. 4-5; I. Lcdercr: Jugoslaxia at the Pahs Peace Conference. A Study in Fronder- 
making. New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1963, p. 26. 

Ibid. 

In the Ix)ndon Treaty of April 26, 1915, the Entente Powers offered Italy not only Southern 
Tyrol, but also the Adriatic coast, i.e. considerable areas and islands near Gorizia and Triest, inhab¬ 
ited by Slavs. 
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trend headed by Prime Minister Ion Br^tianu, advocated a policy of wait and see, 
wishing to lake decisions, pending the prevailing situation. Later, there was a 
pro-Entente group urging that Romania “change sides”. Two outstanding politi¬ 
cians belonged to this group: Take lonescu and Nicolae Titulescu, who were to 
play an important role in the history of the Little Entente. 

Although the occupation of Transylvania had priority among the aims of the 
Romanian government, it did not initially support the local movement for inde¬ 
pendence. Its tactics concerning Transylvania were dependent on the war issue, 
for an inconsiderate step, it was feared, would hinder the realization of the plan. 
A change in its standpoint took place only in 1916, when Romania went over to 
the Allies, who highly appreciated this step. A secret agreement signed in 
Bucharest on August 17, 1916 manifested this appreciation by recognizing the 
claim of the Romanian government to Bukovina, Dobrudja, Bessarabia, Transyl¬ 
vania, the region on the left bank of the Tisza as far as Debrecen (including the 
cities of Szeged and Orosh^za), as well as the province of the Banat which had 
been promised to Serbia. 

After the Bucharest agreement the Transylvanian independence movement 
made rapid strides. Some of its leaders were forced to emigrate - Paris became 
the centre of the Romanian exiles. With the substantial support of Toma lonescu 
and Nikolae Lupu who already lived in the French capital, they founded the 
newspaper La Roumanie and wrote therein considerable propaganda for the an¬ 
nexation of Transylvania by Romania. 

In June 1918 the National Committee of the Transylvanian and Bukovina Ro¬ 
manians was established in Paris. This committee was soon reorganized, and re¬ 
named: The National Council of Romanian Unity. Take lonescu was the new 
president of the Council; its vice-presidents being Vasil Lucaciu and Octavian 
Goga. 

As for its size and effect, the Romanian exile movement fell far behind its 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav counterparts. This was due not only to the fact that 
the Romanians started their activities in the West much later than the 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslavs, i.e. in the second half of 1917, but also to the lack 
of support for the Romanian movement, a backing which was readily granted to 
the Czech, Slovak and Yugoslav representatives. The reason was that Romania 
continued to manoeuvre even after the Bucharest agreement: it constantly 
threatened to retire from the war and conclude a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. This outlook was motivated by the endeavours of the Entente to main¬ 
tain the territorial integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, for in this case 
Romania would not receive the promised territories even if the Allies were to 
win. Romania’s vacillation also affected the exile movement, which maintained 
close contacts with the Bucharest government. 

While threatening to retire from the war and taking concrete steps towards 
concluding a separate peace with the Central Powers, the Romanian government 
incited the Romanian exiles to intensify the struggle and to co-operate with the 
other exile organizations. It also began to organize Romanian prisoners of war 
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confined in the Ukraine, in order to set up a force similar to the Czechoslovak 
and Serb legions. 

From 1917 on Masaryk made considerable efforts to unify the movements for 
independence in the Austro-Hungarian Empire (i.e. the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy), including the soldiers in captivity. 

In spring 1916, he managed to establish co-operation with the Yugoslav com¬ 
mittee. He reconciled his programme of action with Trumbid, who became his 
friend, in regard to their Western activities and the establishment of a common 
legion. 

Masaryk made a point of strengthening the loose contacts with the Romani¬ 
ans. For this purpose he went to Jassy in October 1917, where he had talks with 
Brdtianu and King Ferdinand and agreed with them on questions concerning co¬ 
operation. ^*Our personal acquaintance and co-operation with the Romanians 
laid the foundation of the Little Entente” - wrote Masaryk later about this 
meeting.** 

After the Russian revolution in February 1917, Russia became an important 
centre of the exile national movement, because the provisional Russian govern¬ 
ment supported the formation of independent small states. In November 1917 a 
conference was arranged in Kiev with the participation of the representatives of 
all nations living in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and opposed to the dualistic 
regime; Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Serbs, Croats, Romanians, Poles and Italians 
- but not the Hungarians and Germans. This meeting prepared the congress of 
nationalities which was to take place somewhat later in Rome on a much larger 
scale. 

The most significant meeting of the independence movement was the congress 
of the oppressed peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in Rome. The 
Czechoslovak, the Yugoslav, the Polish and the Romanian exile movement as 
well as the Serbian government were represented there, Romania did not send a 
delegate, nor were the Transylvanian Romanians represented at the congress. At 
that time, the latter had but a small organization without any distinguished 
leader. So the Romanian exiles from Transylvania were represented by Lupu and 
Mironescu, both originating from the Regat, i.e. the Romanian kingdom to the 
East of the Carpathians.*^ The congress adopted several resolutions emphasizing 
the right of every oppressed nation to establish an independent united state and 
to its territorial completion. The participants declared that the basic conditions 
for the practical realization of national rights did not exist in the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Monarchy, and they urged a common struggle against a common op- 


*^ Masaryk: Sv^tavd revoluce... p. 442. 

It was stated at the Congress that the separate peace treaty concluded by the Romanian gov¬ 
ernment with the Central Powers had been refused. 
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pressor. Finally, the congress set up different commissions for accomplishing the 
practical work.^ 

During the consultations serious differences occurred between the Yugoslav 
and the Italian delegations, for the Italian Foreign Minister took the floor at the 
plenary session and expressed his misgivings about a possible conflict between 
the planned united Yugoslav state and Italy. Finally, however, a common decla¬ 
ration was published, emphasizing that the creation of a united, independent Yu¬ 
goslavia was in the interests of both slates,** Although the resolutions and aims of 
the congress were welcomed by the Italian Foreign Minister, who agreed to the 
said declaration, Italy continued to observe with uneasiness the activity of the 
Serbian government and the Yugoslav exile committee. 

The leaders of the independence and unification movements considered the 
acquisition of the support of the Allied Powers as one of their primary tasks. 
They concentrated their attention on the United States, which was playing an in¬ 
creasingly important role in the war effort. And they did it all the more so, as 
they had learnt that President Woodrow Wilson did not recognize the various se¬ 
cret treaties that had been signed during the war, and wished to preserve the 
unity of the Empire. Quite until the last year of the war, neither France, nor 
Great Britain contemplated the break-up of the Monarchy, as they considered 
that it still played an important role in the European balance of powers. As op¬ 
posed to the Americans, however, they wished to fulfil their obligations under the 
secret treaties that had been signed during the war. It is not unlikely that, had it 
been in their military and political interest, e.g. Austria could have been detached 
from Germany, they would have not, or would only partially have fulfilled them. 
It is no coincidence that the Czechoslovak National Council was only recognized 
after the failure of the secret negotiations with Austria. 

This attitude of the Allied Powers urged caution on the part of the leaders of 
the independence movements within the Empire, and prompted more resolute 
action from the dmigr6 leaders. Besides their activities in Europe, the latter also 
sought contacts with American politicians, especially with President Wilson. They 
did all in their power to be admitted into the White House. How successful were 
their efforts? It is necessary to comment on this briefly, as various false percep¬ 
tions survive both in historiography and in popular thinking. Wilson, in fact, did 
not receive the leaders of the various national independence and unification 
movements, who arrived in Washington. Why not? Not only because he wished to 
detach Austria from Gerrhany, but also - and this was the crucial point - be¬ 
cause he regarded the establishment of the small nation-states irrational. He 
feared that the small states would not be able to attain economic self-sufficiency, 
successfully replace the Monarchy, and counterbalance the ambitions of Ger¬ 
many and Russia. Wilson hoped to preserve the economic and political unity of 

*^T.G. .Masaryk: La resurrection (Tun Etat. Souvenirs et reflections. 1914-1918. Paris, 1930, p. 4; 
Robert Machray: The Uule Entenu, London. 1929, pp. TS-IS. 
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the Empire in a new, federal structure. He modelled his plans on the American 
federal system. The President made his intentions clear with regard to the 
preservation of the Monarchy one month before the entry of the United States 
into the war. Shortly after the entry into the war, he created from a group of ex¬ 
perts the Commission of the Inquiry Group, the task of which was to work out 
plans and guidelines for the post-war settlement of the problems of the world, 
with the aim of securing a long lasting peace. The Commission Group was to 
work under the direction of E. House, an advisor and friend of Wilson, whose 
views on the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy were similar to those held by the 
President. The plans and explanatory notes regarding the federalization of Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary written by Charles Seymour (member of the Inquiry Group, , and 
later of the American Peace Delegation) also reflected Wilson’s ideas. Seymour 
signed the document containing his plans on May 25, 1918, 5 months before the 
end of the war.'^ According to these plans a federation of states containing Aus¬ 
tria, Hungary, Bohemia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Ruthenia and Transylvania, would 
be established on the territory of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

Wilson’s policy towards the various movements of national independence and 
unification was fundamentally determined by the plan for the preservation and 
federalization of the Monarchy. That is why only the Polish ambitions from 
among the Central European independence movements received his support, 
while he ignored the others. An independent Poland did not contradict his plans 
regarding the future of the Empire. One can encounter the view in some histori¬ 
cal works according to which Wilson only supported the Polish independence 
movement because its leader, I.J. Paderewsky, had close ties with his advisor, 
E. House, who would have influenced the President in this particular direction. 
Others believe that the President ignored the rest of the national movements, be¬ 
cause these were lacking strong and prominent leaders. I cannot accept either of 
these views. 

President Wilson’s relations with the independence and unification movements 
were neither determined by personal contacts, nor the existence or non-existence 
of prominent leaders in these movements. If we discuss the whole problem in the 
context of his concept of the Central European settlement, we can see his actual 
preferences. The President did not take notice of those independence move¬ 
ments, which were in contradiction to the efforts at the preservation of the Em¬ 
pire. Therefore he tried to avoid meetings with their leaders. That is why he did 
not receive M.R. Slefanik, the Vice President of the Czechoslovak National 
Committee, either. M.R. Stefanik arrived in Washington in August 1917, in order 
to have the Committee that had been established in Paris recognized by the 
American Administration, and to recruit volunteers among the Czech and Slovak 
6migr6s. He planned to establish an independent Czechoslovak Legion. The 


'^National Archives and Records Service. Records of the Inquiry Group 26S. Reel 28. doc. SOS. 
For more details see Magda Adim: Woodrow Wilson and the Successor States. Danubian Historical 
Studies, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1987. 
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American political and military leadership did not support any of his plans. The 
Vice President of the Czechoslovak National Committee left the United States 
with extremely bad impressions. He developed an intense dislike towards Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, He called him “Satan” and never altered his opinion of him.‘* 
Masaryk’s first attempt to see the President was also unsuccessful. It was only in 
June 1918 that he could enter the While House. Wilson only received him when 
he was forced by the circumstances to give up his plan for the preservation of the 
Empire.*’ 

The situation was similar with regard to the Yugoslav movement. President 
Wilson refused the Serbian Prime Minister, N. PaSid’s request that he should re¬ 
ceive the Yugoslav Committee. He did not wish to negotiate with a committee 
whose foremost aim was to procure his support for the annexation to Serbia of 
the Southern Slav territories of the Monarchy. Nevertheless, the Committee 
eventually arrived in the United Stales. Its members, H. Hinkovid and B. Vo§- 
nyak, however, only acted as private citizens. They recruited followers and 
volunteers among the members of the Yugoslav colonies in the United States, 
and their efforts did not meet with much success. One reason for this lack of suc¬ 
cess was the strongly divided nature of the Yugoslav movement in America, 
which also characterized it within the Monarchy. Its leading circles did not wish 
to annex the Southern Slav territories of the Monarchy to Serbia. Wilson, who 
did not recognize the territorial promises made by the Entente to Serbia, en¬ 
deavoured to counteract the propaganda of the Southern Slavs through his Ad¬ 
ministration. Characteristically, for quite a long period he took no notice of the 
Treaty of Corfu, which was signed by N. Pa§id and A. Trumbid in 1917, and which 
aimed at the establishment of a Yugoslav slate under the leadership of the 
KaradjordjeviC Dynasty. Similarly, he took no notice of the Congress of Rome 
either.^ 

Shortly after the foundation of the Yugoslav Committee in London, Trumbid 
sent Franko Potoenyak, one of his closest aides, to the United States. The aim of 
his mission was to recruit followers for the cause of the establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent Yugoslav state. As he could not establish contacts with the official cir¬ 
cles, he concentrated his activities on winning the sympathies of the Southern 

**§lcfanik's hatred of Wilson only increased when he Icamt that the President had reservations 
about the Pittsburgh agreement, which had declared the union of the Czechs and the Slovaks. 
Wilson’s views were based on the fact that the Slovaks of the mother country had not yet decided to 
vote for the secession, and this was true, as the declaration of Lipt6szentmikl6s (Liptovsky Mikulaj) 
on May 1, 1918 only indirectly expressed their wish in this respect. 

w 

Masaryk arrived in Washington at the beginning of May 1918. As Wilson did not receive him, 
he left for Chicago at the end of May, where he concentrated on gaining the support of the local 
Slovak community. 
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There is no reason to believe that it was due to Wilson’s influence that the State Department 
- where the news of the Corfu agreement had arrived - did not pass this news on to the press, and 
that they only look notice of the congress in Rome in March 1918 of the subjugated peoples of the 
Monarchy after the change in Wilson's conception of the Empire had taken place. 
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Slav movement in the United States - which was generally loyal to the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy - for the idea of an independent Yugoslav state. They 
stood on the platform of integration and their national aspirations remained 
within the limits of this platform. Potoenyak played an important role in the fact 
that in Chicago - where the Croatian colony was the strongest - a congress was 
convened, which established the Yugoslav National Council. The congress ac¬ 
cepted a resolution, which proclaimed that the aim of the movement was the 
breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and the establishment of a 
democratic Scrbo-Croat-Slovene state.^’ (During this period Trumbi^ still be¬ 
lieved in his conception.) They informed President Wilson about their decision 
by telegram. Wilson, however, took no notice of this, as he did not wish to detach 
the Southern Slavs from the Monarchy. Potoenyak returned to Europe without 
having received any backing or commission from the official circles in the United 
States. 

Romania’s attempts were no more successful. The Romanian Government 
and the Court made strenuous efforts to gain President Wilson’s support for 
their ambitions of unification, i.e. for the acquisition of Transylvania. They had 
accurate information on the fact that the President did not recognize the secret 
Treaty of Bucharest, and Romania’s territorial demands against the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Monarchy. Romania’s claim to Transylvania was considered to be un¬ 
founded in Washington. This was partly due to the re]X)rts sent by the American 
Charg6 d’Affaires D. Andrew from Jassy. Andrew, who could not be accused of 
excessive sympathies for the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, reported that the 
Romanian efforts at unification were not based on solid foundations: while Ro¬ 
manians accounted for 60 to 65 per cent of the population of Transylvania, only 
half or a quarter of them wished unification with Romania. Only a small fraction 
of the population of Transylvania welcomed the Romanian entry into Transylva- 
nia.“ 

Prime Minister Brdtianu and the Royal Court endeavoured to bring round as 
speedily as possible to their views the American official circles, and the Ro¬ 
manian 6migr6s living in the United States, who were mainly of Transylvanian 
descent. (The majority of the latter did not favour the transfer of Transylvania.) 
The ambitious Queen Mary decided to travel to the United States in person. 
However, as a result of objections from President Wilson and Secretary of State 
Lansing, she had to cancel her visit.^ Following this, without any prior an¬ 
nouncement, a Romanian delegation arrived in the United States in June 1917. 
Its members were the Reverend Vasile Lucaciu, Ion Mota and Lieutenant Vasile 
Stoica, all Transylvanian 6migr6s. They arrived from Jassy via Siberia and Japan, 


J. Prpid: The South Slavs. In: The Immigrants' Influence on Wilson's Peace Policies, p. 177. 


^V. Mamatcy: The United States and East-Central Europe 1914-1918. Princeton, New Jersey, 
1957, p. 124. 

^ Lansing did not share Wilson's views concerning the preservation of the unity of the Empire. 
Still, he did not agree either with the plans to detach Transylvania. 
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and their task was to promote the idea of unification among the Romanian 6mi- 
gr6s in the United States, and to form a Transylvanian Legion from Romanian 
volunteers, which would fight on the Western Front. Their activities were unsuc¬ 
cessful. However, they did not regard this as a failure, nor did they leave with the 
feeling of having been wronged, as §tefanik had done. Although they could not 
get a hearing from Wilson, after a protracted series of attempts, they were re¬ 
ceived by Secretary of State Lansing and Defence Secretary Baker. However, 
they did not receive support either for the unification plans or for the formation 
of a Transylvanian Legion. 

The leaders of the independence and unification movements were much dis¬ 
tressed and disappointed. They knew that the reasons of this scries of refusals lay 
not only in what President Wilson and the American Government had told them, 
i.e. that the United States was not officially in a state of war with the Monarchy. 
Still, they hoped for a positive turn of events after the declaration of war in Vi¬ 
enna in December 1917. Once again, they had to be disappointed.Shortly after 
the declaration of war, on January 8, 1918, President Wilson announced his fa¬ 
mous Fourteen Points in Congress. Point 10 reads as follows: “The peoples of 
Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous develop¬ 
ment.**^ As can be seen, Wilson got round the idea of Austro-Hungarian in¬ 
tegrity. 

It became clear from the President’s statements that he preferred autonomy to 
the creation of independent nation-states. The existing dismay was only exac¬ 
erbated by a speech made almost simultaneously by the British Prime Minister, 
David Lloyd George, in which he said that he agreed with President Wilson in 
that the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was not among war aims 
of the Allies. The nations of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy should be ac¬ 
corded autonomy based on democratic principles.^ 

The Fourteen Points and Lloyd George’s speech caused enormous disap¬ 
pointment in Romanian and Serbian Government circles and despair among the 
leaders of the independence and unification movements. “We were no longer in 
doubt: Wilson did not favour the dissolution of the Monarchy, his plan for the 
liberation of the peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was not aimed at 
the creation of independent states, but the establishment of autonomies or some 
kind of confederation,” - reads Bench’s note.^ 
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Papers Relaxing to the Foreign Relations of the United Staus, 1918,1, p. 791. House Jndmau Pa¬ 
pers, Vol. Ill, Boston, 1917, pp. 334 - 336. 

This sutemcni was made by Lloyd George on January 5, 1918, i.e. three days before Wilson’s 
speech in the Congress. Therefore, there is reason to believe that the two politicians worked in close 
harmony in this question. 

Eduard Benei: Souvenir de guerre et de rivoluuon 1914-1918, Paris, 1928, p. 549. In spite of 
this, both in popular thinking, and in the historiography of the victorious successor states during the 
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Wilson’s 10th point caused the greatest alarm in Romania. On January 12, 
1918, the American Envoy, Vopicka, sent a telegram to Washington, indicating 
that Wilson’s peace plans had created a critical situation. The Romanian Gov> 
ernment was of the opinion that if it did not get Transylvania, there was no rea¬ 
son why it should carry on fighting, and there was a demand for the immediate 
conclusion of peace with Germany from all quarters. 

The French and British Governments did their utmost to avoid this separate 
conclusion of peace. They reassured Br^itianu: if his country continues the fight, 
they can occupy Transylvania in the event of victory. However, this guarantee did 
not satisfy the Romanian Government, as the United States represented a differ¬ 
ent policy, being opposed to the annexation of Transylvania by Romania. 

On February 12 a joint Franco-British-Italian telegram was sent to Washing¬ 
ton, warning the American Government that Romania would conclude a sepa¬ 
rate peace immediately unless it sent a declaration to King Ferdinand, assuring 
him that the Allies would fulfil all the commitments they had made to Romania. 
The dispatch stresses the urgency of such a declaration, as the only means of pre¬ 
venting Romania from concluding a separate peace with Germany. President 
Wilson refused this request from the European Allies. The American declaration 
which was sent to the Romanian Government only assured Romania of the 
American readiness to protect its sovereignty.^ Such a declaration was not suffi¬ 
cient, as it “only” promised the protection of sovereignty and not Transylvania. 

On March 7, 1918 Romania acted upon her threats and signed a separate 
peace with the Central Powers. “Prime Minister Brdtianu and his successor, 
General Averescu, named yesterday, both argued that there was no further need 
for Romania to keep on fighting because according to the s|:)eeches of President 
Wilson and Lloyd George even if the Allies win Romania is not to get additional 
territory” - reads the report of the American Charg6 d’Affaires sent from 
Jassy.^ In spite of the Allied requests, Brdtianu stopped fighting, with the inten¬ 
tion of joining the winning side at the end of the war. 

The Romanian emigr6 circles distanced themselves from this step of the Ro¬ 
manian Government in March 1918. They continued their fight for Transylvania, 
as did Vasile Stoica in the United States, who established the Rumaniam League 
of America in June 1918. President Wilson, however, remained unimpressed. 

At the end of May 1918, Wilson had to give up his defence of the unity of the 
Empire and his plans for federation. Why and how did this change take place? In 
May 1918, Clemenceau - presumably with the assistance of the Czech lobby - 
made public the Emperor-King Charles’s letters to Prince Sixtus of Parma.® 


interwar years, the American President featured as their saviour. They attributed their liberation 
and the realization of their ambitions of national unification to him. 

® Papers Reiadrt^ to the Foreign Relations of the Untied States, 1918,1, p. 756. 

^ Op. cii. p. 757. 

®In May 1917, Clemenceau made a statement in which he declared the necessity for the dis¬ 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. France was the first Power to recognize officially the 
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These lellers revealed that the Emperor was ready to conclude a separate peace 
with the Allies, This step by Clcmenceau unavoidably led to the immediate 
breakdown of the seact negotiations. Wilson was exasperated by this act of folly 
on the part of the French Prime Minister, which resulted in the collapse of the 
talks in which the United States was also represented. 

Therefore, the idea of detaching the Monarchy from the Central Powers had 
to be abandoned. All this created a new situation. Advocates of the dissolution of 
the Monarchy, like Secretary of State Lansing himself, considered that the time 
was ripe for action. “I hesitate to include the question of independence for the 
nationalities within Austria-Hungary, such as the Czechs, Ruthenians and South¬ 
ern Slavs, because the President, excepting in the case of Poland which is mostly 
outside the empire, had indicated a purpose to preserve the Dual Monarchy in¬ 
tact. 1 do not believe it is wise to do this. I think the President will have to aban¬ 
don this idea and favor the erection of new states out of the imperial territory 
and require the separation of Austria-Hungary. This is the only certain means” - 
writes Lansing - “of ending German power in Europe.”* The Secretary of State 
expected a straightforward answer from President Wilson. After the final deci¬ 
sion had been made in Great Britain and France to favour the policy of the dis¬ 
solution of the Monarchy, both Powers recognized the Czechoslovak National 
Council (France in June and Great Britain in August 1918), and the fate of the 
Monarchy was sealed. Taking into consideration Italy and Pa^i^ they also recog¬ 
nized the Yugoslav Committee. In these circumstances, Wilson’s plans for a 
confederation became unrealistic. The President retreated from the line he had 
held step by step. This meant that he was not willing to recognize the national 
committees for a long time to come. However,with regard to his policy concern¬ 
ing the Empire, a kind of duality can be perceived until the end of the war. This 
is also reflected in his relationship with Masaryk. When, at last in June 1918, he 
resolved to see the President of the Czechoslovak National Council, their negoti¬ 
ations did not concern the establishment of an independent Czechoslovak state, 
but mainly the activities of the Czechoslovak Legion in Russia. Masaryk himself 
conceded that he had no influence whatever on the President, as he could not 
achieve one of his most important aims, i.e. the recognition of the Czechoslovak 
National Council. This only took place much later, in September 1918. (During 
the summer of 1918, Wilson still differentiated between the Czechoslovak, the 
Yugoslav and the Polish national aspirations. He “sympathized” with the former 


right of the Czechoslovak nation to establish their own state. S. Pichon. the French Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. announced this decision of the Government in a letter to Benei, dated June 13, 1918. He also 
stated that until the formation of a more permanent Czechoslovak Government, the Czechoslovak 
National Council would be regarded as such. Masaryk: Svetovd revoluce... p. 606; E. BcncS: Souvenir 
de guerre... p. 231; P. Renouvin; Histoire des relations imerruuionales, Paris, 1957, p. 113. The 
Czechoslovak question - writes Victor Mamatey - was the question of the survival of the collapse 
of the Habsburg Monarchy. 

* War Memoirs of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. Indianapolis, 1935, p. 261. 
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two, and strongly “supported” the latter. Meanwhile, he took no notice of the 
Romanian national unification movements.) 

Masaryk arrived in the United States with the intention of returning to Europe 
soon. His unfavourable experiences (Wilson did not recognize the Cz^echoslovak 
National Council and likewise did not wish to detach Slovakia from Hungary, 
though an ambivalence could be observed in connection with the latter question 
during the summer), however, made him .slay until the end of the war, more pre¬ 
cisely until December 1918. Although Wilson recognized the Czechoslovak Na¬ 
tional Council one month before the end of the war, and there was no longer any 
ambivalence concerning the status of Slovakia either, there was still a high degree 
of uncertainty in the question of the boundaries of the new Cz^echoslovak state, 
and above all, in the question of the corridors which would connect Czechoslo¬ 
vakia with Romania and Yugoslavia. 

During the summer of 1918, Masaryk was focusing on winning the Slovaks liv¬ 
ing in the United Stales for his ideas. Ft was due to his activities that the Pitts¬ 
burgh Agreement between the Slovak League and the Czech Alliance was 
reached. The Agreement proclaimed the union of Czechs and Slovaks in one in¬ 
dependent state as the goal of the signatories. According to Masaryk’s own draft 
proposal, Slovakia would have its own government and judiciary, and Slovak 
would be its official language. After Albert Mamatey from the Slovak League 
had requested a Slovak parliament, Masaryk conceded this as well, and signed 
the modified convention.One of the important functions of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement was to influence American policy-makers. 

Masaryk’s other important task was to win the support of the American 
Ruthenians. Their national movement there agreed in many respects with the 
movement in the mother country. One of the common characteristics was, e.g. 
that the Czechoslovak solution did not feature among their political options. The 
strongest faction, led by Yury Zatkovitch, established their own organization, The 
American National Council of Uhro-Rusinst in June 1918. The Congress or¬ 
ganized by the Council accepted a resolution, according to which the Carpatho- 
Ruthenians had to receive full independence. Should this prove impossible, they 
would have to unite with their brethren in Galicia and Bukovina. If the latter 
could not be achieved either, they would have to be given autonomy. However, 
they did not indicate which state they would belong to.^^ 

In October 1918, when the days of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy were al¬ 
ready numbered, Wilson received a delegation led by Zatkovitch. The fact that he 
granted a personal reception to Zatkovitch - treatment not accorded to every 
Central European politician - increased the prestige of the Council. The Presi¬ 
dent told the delegation on this occasion: The Allies did not welcome the first 
two solutions mentioned in their programme (neither the one referring to inde- 


After the war the Czechoslovak Government ignored the Pittsburgh agreement. 

V. Mamatey: 'Phe Slovaks and the Carpatho-Ukrainians. In: The Immigrants" Influence on Wil- 
son*s Peace Policies, pp. 241 -242. 
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pendcnce, nor the one suggesting union with the Ukrainians of Galicia and 
Bukovina). He advised them to endeavour to achieve their third option, i.c. the 
creation of an autonomous region “ It is probable that Wilson, who had by this 
time been in close contact with Masaryk, suggested the Czechoslovak solution. 
On October 23, 1918, at a meeting of the National Council in Philadelphia, 
Carpatho-Ruthenians were declared a separate ethnic group, and the participants 
distanced themselves from the Ukrainians. A few days later Zatkovitch suggested 
to Masaryk that Carpatho-Rulhenia should be a member of the planned 
Czechoslovak federal stale, Masaryk welcomed this proposal. He assured 
Zatkovitch: if the Ruthenians decided to join Czechoslovakia, they would receive 
wide-ranging autonomy, and (hey would also be satisfied with the delimitation of 
their frontiers, (This refers to the frontiers between Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ruthenia.) Following this, the National Council of the Uhro-Ruthenians passed a 
resolution: “The Uhro-Ruthenians would join the Democratic Republic of 
Czechoslovakia as a state but with a wide-ranging autonomy.”^ Copies of the 
resolution were sent to President Wilson, Secretary of State Lansing and 
Masaryk. 

A Stale Department Memorandum, dated November 21, 1918 stated that: 
“The Uhro-Ruthenians while not being Czechoslovaks, have Slav origins, and 
therefore can be included in the confederation from racial, territorial and politi¬ 
cal considerations.”^ 

Thus, Masaryk’s efforts to create a common border between Czechoslovakia 
and Romania were successful. However, the idea of a Czechoslovak-Yugoslav 
border, facilitated by a corridor, was most resolutely rejected by Wilson, and he 
remained committed to this policy throughout the Paris Peace Conference. 

Wilson’s reluctance to embrace the idea of the establishment of new small 
slates diminished by the autumn of 1918. By the end of the war he gave up his 
original conception of a Central European Confederation. However, he enter¬ 
tained the hope, till the last moment, that the Austrian Emperor-King Charles, 
might still win the leaders of the various nations of the Monarchy to the idea of 
its federalization. His note to Vienna on October 18, 1918 still reflected this. Al¬ 
though he refused to accept the Emperor-King’s proposal that his 14 Points be 
used as a basis for starting the negotiations, he did not commit himself to the se¬ 
cessionist ambitions of the leaders of the national movements either. He re¬ 
garded this as an internal affair of the Empire, which had to be negotiated with 
the national leaders. The latter had to judge whether they were satisfied with the 
autonomy which had been offered to them. 

Wilson’s above mentioned note caused great consternation in Romania, as (he 
American President, while talking about the Czechs and the Yugoslavs, made no 

^ Op, cii, 

^ Op. ciL 

“ See: Foreign fUlanom of the United Slates, 1918, I. p. 783; V. Mamalcy: The United States and 
Eaa-Central Europe 1914 -1918, p. 377. 
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mention of the Romanians. The Romanian Government went into action again. 
It requested information from the American Envoy, Vopicka, about the Ameri¬ 
can standpoint on Transylvania almost every day. The Romanians stressed that 
for them the question of Transylvania was a question of life and death, and 
therefore, they wished to put the fate of Romania into the hands of the United 
States. Vasile Stoica, who was in the United States at the time, also greatly in- 
tensiHcd his activities. He delivered a memorandum to the State Department on 
October 24, 1918, which was supplemented with maps, and statistical data that 
were far from the actual facts of reality. Washington, however, disregarded these 
Romanian steps. Stoica’s efforts to get a hearing from the President remained 
unsuccessful. Lansing, however, received him on October 31,1918. The Secretary 
of State told Stoica that the Romanians of Transylvania had not yet requested se¬ 
cession from the Empire and Hungary. However, the Romanian Government 
took the necessary steps to solve this problem as well. By the beginning of 
November 1918, the Stale Department was ready to support the cause of Roma¬ 
nian national unification, but not the special demands. Initially, Washington had 
reservations about the Gyulafehdrv^r (Alba lulia) resolution. 

Did those who made the decisions command the support of the people of 
Transylvania?^ 

Wilson's rational plan for the federalization of Central Europe was made un¬ 
realistic by the new international and military situation that had developed by the 
end of the war. 

In the middle of October 1918, when the situation of the Central Powers had 
become critical and was deteriorating by the hour, a concession was made in Vi¬ 
enna, which is unparalleled in the modern history of the Habsburgs. On October 
16, the Emperor Charles of Austria made a proclamation to all the peoples of 
the Monarchy, in which he gave his consent to the transformation of the Empire 
into a federal state. The manifesto called upon the various national councils to 
co-operate with the Imperial Government in the establishment of a federal state. 
As a result of the strong resistance shown by the Hungarian leaders in Budapest, 
the Emperor's proclamation only referred to the Austrian provinces of the Em¬ 
pire. History, however, had overtaken this plan. Neither the objective, nor the 
subjective preconditions existed for its realization. The Empire could no longer 
be saved. The peoples that had been fighting for decades for the rights envisaged 
in the proclamation of October 16, and not much earlier would have regarded it 
as a major victory for themselves, all refused this manifesto. 

Defeat in the war, the oppressive privations, which were ubiquitous in the 
Empire, and the struggle for social and national rights, in the end, led to the col¬ 
lapse of the Monarchy. The answer to President Wilson of Count Gyula An- 
dr^ssy - Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Austro-Hungarian Government - 
was made public on the morning of October 28, 1918. In the document, Count 
Andrissy informed the President that his Government was ready to start ne- 


^ Papers Relaiing to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918,1, p. 368. 
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gotiations about a separate ceasefire and peace, and that he shared the Presi¬ 
dent’s views regarding the rights of the peoples of the Empire, especially con¬ 
cerning the Czechs and the Southern Slavs.^’ This ambiguous, diplomatic wording 
show's that Vienna did not give up all hope of enlisting Czech and Southern Slav 
support for their federal plans, (This is why they allowed the representatives of 
the Czech and Croatian national movements of the Empire to travel to Geneva 
and negotiate with the leaders of the Czechoslovak National Council and the Yu¬ 
goslav Committee,) The nations of the Empire - including the representatives 
negotiating in Geneva - interpreted Andr^ss/s note in a particular way; imme¬ 
diately after the publication of the note, one after another, they announced their 
secession from the Monarchy. On October 28, the Czech National Council pro¬ 
claimed the independence of the Czechoslovak Statc.^ A day later the Croatian 
Sabor proclaimed its secession and its union with the Serbo-Croat-Slovene state. 
At the beginning of November, the National Council in Zagreb, which had not 
originally wished to join Serbia, under the pressure of the events, and not in¬ 
significantly affected by Italy’s designs for the occupation of Dalmatia, came to a 
similar decision. On October 9, a meeting was held - initiated by France - by 
the representatives of the Serbs, Croatians and Slovenes - Pa§iC, Anton KoroSec 
and Trumbid where a declaration was signed about the union of Slovenia, 
Croatia and Serbia. The establishment of the Kingdom of Serbia-Croatia-SIove- 
nia was declared on December 1 in Belgrade.^ 

While the separation of the nations under the Austrian Crown went ahead 
without major complications, in Hungary this process was a source of serious 
conflicl. The leading statesmen of the country: Wekerle, Tisza and Andr^ssy, 
even at this decisive moment, in the last minutes of the Monarchy, contrived to 
defend the dualist structure. They would not retreat a single inch from their my¬ 
opic policy on the nationalities, which had contributed to the country’s running 
into catastrophe. They still lived under the spell of the concept of the Crown of 
Si. Stephen and Hungarian supremacy. They did not even think of trying to find a 
rational solution along the lines of the policies followed in Vienna. On the con¬ 
trary; they demanded that the Imperial Manifesto of October 16, which recog¬ 
nized the right for self-determination, should not refer to Croatian and the other 
non-Hungarian nationalities of the Kingdom of Hungary. In Budapest even the 
granting of national autonomy was considered to be dangerous for the unity of 
the Hungarian stale. They were defending Hungary’s integrity, but their devices 
and policies in fact strengthened the forces of disintegration. In the internal and 
external political situation of the autumn of 1918 it was hardly possible to rectify 

^ Op. cU. 

On the origins of the Czechoslovak state see J. Opofensky: La fin (TAutriche et la genese de 
PEiat TMcoslovaqut, Praha, 1928, p. 17; F. Kavka: BUa Hora a Cesk^ dPjiny (The White Mountain 
and Czech history), Praha, 1960, p. 144. 
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the grave consequences of decades of mistaken Hungarian policy concerning the 
nationalities. 

Therefore, as a result of the simultaneous effect of various objective and sub¬ 
jective factors, the secession from Hungary of the Slovaks, Romanians, Southern 
Slavs and Ruthenians did not coincide with the collapse of the Monarchy as hap¬ 
pened in the case of the nations which had been under Austrian rule. The non- 
Hungarian peoples of Hungary did not have the opportunity to express their 
views openly on the question of their right of self-determination. Their relatively 
feeble national movements did not have the courage to tackle the policy of in¬ 
tegrity based on the principles of economic unity and Hungarian historic rights, 
which was declared by the Crown Council on October 22 and 28. And they were 
further discouraged, as, in their particular situation, and later also, the represen¬ 
tatives of the nationalities in Hungary thought it expedient to leave two doors 
open. As we shall see, in every case, without exception, they needed external - 
Czech, Romanian and Serbian - armed intervention to achieve secession. 

Nevertheless, the events of October and November 1918 mobilized the nation¬ 
alities of Hungary as well. After the Imperial manifesto - which, as has been 
mentioned, did not refer to Hungary because of the Hungarian intervention - 
the representatives of the Slovaks, Romanians, Southern Slavs and Ruthenians 
made a joint protest against the fact that the Hungarian Government had made 
statements in their name in Vienna. However, they rejected the manifesto. The 
representatives of the Slovaks, the Southern Slavs and the Ruthenians demanded 
the right of self-determination in declarations at meetings and in the Hungarian 
Parliament. It became evident that very similar processes had got under way in 
Austria and in Hungary. Shortly after this, the Slovak National Council on Octo¬ 
ber 30, the Romanian National Council on December 1 and the Yugoslav Na¬ 
tional Council in Zagreb in the name of the Southern Slavs of Hungary on 
November 25, declared their secession from Hungary and their union with the 
neighbouring states.**® 

In the autumn of 1918, the revolutionary upheavals, which shook Central and 
Eastern Europe, also affected Hungary and swept away the Wekerle Govern¬ 
ment, whose internal and external policies were equally myopic, and were push¬ 
ing Hungary towards further ruin. The “Revolution of the Michaelmas Daisies”, 
so called because of the flowers worn by the homecoming soldiers, was victorious 


^On October 19 the Yugoslav National Council issued a declaration in Zagreb in which - as a 
practical implementation of the right of self-determination - they demanded the creation of an in¬ 
dependent national state of Yugoslavia on the territories inhabited by Slovenes, Croatians and Ser¬ 
bians. llie declaration was also made in the name of the Serbs living in Hungary, in spite of the fact 
that the National Council had no contact with them whatsoever until the end of October It was only 
at the very end of October that Vasa Stoji^, a Serbian politician from Voivodina, arrived in Zagreb. 
Almost simultaneously, the Romanian Vaida-Voevod and the Slovak Juriga, Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, referring to the right of self-determination, declared the secession of their nations from Hun¬ 
gary in the Budapest Parliament. Notes and Documents... pp. 14-18; K<5viig6: op. cU. pp. 60-61; 
K. Krofia: ffistoire dc ia Tcht^costovaqiiie. Paris, 1934, p. 144; Machray: op. cit. p. 81, 
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on October 31. The National Council look over the government, and immediately 
declared HungarVs independence and the end of the association with Vienna. 
Almost simultaneously, the Austrian Provisional National Assembly approved a 
provisional constitution for Austria. Thus the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had 
ceased to exist before they could have signed the armistice. 


War Ends, the Struggle Continues 

Long years full of privation and struggles had to pass after the end of the war un¬ 
til a genuine peace and an orderly life could be established. Europe’s political 
and geographical map was radically changed by the World War One as well as by 
the social and national revolutions which look place. Three empires - the Rus¬ 
sian, the German and the Austro-Hungarian - were broken up. This resulted in 
a profound dilTerentiation in Europe’s social and political structure. In a signifi¬ 
cant part of Russia the first socialism-oriented country in history was established: 
Soviet Russia. The social structures established on the territory nf the two other 
empires were marked not only by heterogeneity, but also by commotion and 
change. From the victory of the short-lived Soviet republics of Hungary and 
Bavaria over the Czechoslovak, Austrian, Weimarian and Hungarian bourgeois 
democracies to monarchic rule in Romania, Yugoslavia and in Admiral Horth/s 
Hungary, practically every political system could be found in the region. 

In opposition to the socialist and bourgeois democratic systems, the early 
twenties were marked by strong tendencies aimed at creating a fascist or extreme 
rightist social system (see Italy, Hungary and Bavaria). In addition to the con¬ 
trasts due to social differences, we have also to consider the fact that some states 
finished the war as losers, others as winners or on the side of the victors and had 
to endure or to enjoy the consequences accordingly. A battle continued even af¬ 
ter the war had finished, primarily against Soviet power in Russia and later 
against similar attempts in Hungary and Bavaria, as well as for the restoration of 
the Romanov-, Habsburg- and Hohenzollcrn-dynasties. The struggle continued 
for the expansion of the socialist revolution, for the consolidation of the bour¬ 
geois democratic system, and for the liquidation of movements aimed at socialist 
transformation. Others struggled for the territories which the Allied Powers had 
promised them during the war, for the new frontiers, and for their definite con¬ 
firmation on the map. Finally, arguments were raised about whether to keep or 
restore the former frontiers - the scene switched between battlefield and con¬ 
ference room, the press and public. 

A major uncertainty could be observed among the victorious powers as far as 
the future of Central Europe was concerned. Every power wished to achieve an 
arrangement in accordance with its own interests. Differences between the allies 
of yesterday became more and more acute. Traditional Anglo-French antago¬ 
nism resurfaced and left its mark on the solution of almost every unsettled ques¬ 
tion. The quarrel between the victors which started right after the armistice, ag- 
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gravalcd Central Europe’s situation unstable as it was, and opened the door to 
arbitrary actions by the newly constituted small states. A fierce struggle began for 
the contested territories between almost every Central European state. Romania 
quarrelled with Yugoslavia for the districts of Banat and Batschka, Yugoslavia 
with Italy and Austria for Fiume and Trieste, Czechoslovakia wth Austria, 
Poland and Romania for Silesia, Teschen and the parts of the Ukraine inhabited 
by Romanians, while almost everyone fought with a Hungary unwilling to re¬ 
nounce its historical frontiers. 

Kirolyi’s policy was aimed at saving Hungary from utter breakdown resulting 
from the war. He made efforts to solve the social and national conflicts and car¬ 
ried out important social reforms to this end. On the basis of Wilson’s 14 points, 
he also tried to solve the national question. He opposed the idea of Hungarian 
supremacy and was ready to grant substantial rights to the different nationalities, 
but only without territorial losses to Hungary. His nationality programme, which 
brought him much criticism, including the accusation of high treason, was aimed 
at establishing a confederation within which every national would have autonomy. 
This concept, however, proved to be both unrealistic and belated in the prevailing 
constellation of domestic and foreign policies.^’ 

K^rolyi knew very well that when the Allied Powers agreed to the estab¬ 
lishment of the independent Czechoslovak and Yugoslav states and to the occu¬ 
pation of Transylvania, Banat and Batschka by Romania, they decided at the 
same time the fate of Hungary as well. Nevertheless, he tried to come to an 
agreement with the leaders of the nationalities living in the areas subject to “de¬ 
annexation”. Within the national movements of Slovaks, Romanians, Ruthenians 
and South Slavs there still existed significant Hungarophil groups ready to remain 
within Hungary’s frontiers under certain conditions. By now, however, the lead¬ 
ers of the exile movements were much more resolute and energetic than the na¬ 
tional leaders ready to co-operate with Budapest. The governments in Belgrade 
and Bucharest acted: on November 3, 1918 Romania again declared war on the 
Central Powers, thus cancelling the separate peace treaty signed just half a year 
before. The Romanian army began the occupation of Transylvania. 


Plans and Attempts at Co-operation 

It was evident to the leaders of the national movement that they would have to 
co-operate in the future in order to surmount the obstacles. During the war they 
talked and wrote about forms of co-operation and about the question of how to 
unite the independent small states. Immediately after he had placed himself in 
opposition to the Monarchy, Masaryk began to concern himself with the idea of 

About the foreign policy of Mihily Kirolyi cf. Tibor Hajdu: Kdrofyi Mihdly. Budapest, 1978; 
V. Vinaver Jugoslaxya i Madarska 1918-1933 (Yugoslavia and Hungary, 1918-1933), Belgrade, 
1971, pp. 17-47. 
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opposition to the Monarchy, Masaryk began to concern himself with the idea of 
the union. The ideological foundations were laid down in his work New Europe, 
but only in 1918 did he begin to pul his ideas into practice. He founded the Cen¬ 
tral European Democratic Union, aimed at promoting the disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the co-operation of the free and democratic small 
nations as well as the cultural and economical reorganization of Central Eu¬ 
rope/^ Masaryk opposed most vigorously the plans of those who sought to save 
the Monarchy through its social and economic reformation. He deemed particu¬ 
larly dangerous some social democrat and communist ideas existing within the 
labour movement, according to which the framework of the Monarchy could be 
maintained, since the left regarded the question only as formal and secondary, 
emphasmng - though more radically than others - socialist transformation; a 
framework, which dangerous anyhow, would thus be given still more dangerous 
contents. Always adaptable to the prevailing situation and the conceptions of his 
comrades, Masaryk's plan for the rearrangement of Central Europe was changed 
several times, but always in a restrictive sense as far as integration was con¬ 
cerned. At first he conceived of an alliance from the Baltic to the Adriatic sea, or 
even further: including Switzerland as far as France. In the last years of the war 
he reduced it to Five states only: Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Greece. After the war was over, the Czechoslovak leaders rejected this plan 
at once which was actually a variant of the Little Entente. By then, they regarded 
Poland’s participation in the alliance as inacceptable. In November 1918, Masa¬ 
ryk wrote from America to BeneS. He mentioned an alliance between Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Romania and Yugoslavia only just hinting at the eventual adherence of 
Greece. Although he pointed in the letter to his original plan of an all-embracing 
alliance, he thought that this could only be realized when the complications be¬ 
tween the different nations were over.*^ Far from being over, however, the com¬ 
plications between the new states became more and more numerous. Returning 
to Europe at the beginning of December 1918, Masaryk met BeneS in Paris. To¬ 
gether they began concentrated diplomatic action to bring about a reduced sys¬ 
tem of alliance. They had talks with Raymond Poincard, Georges Clemenceau 
and Stephen Pichon, who essentially agreed with their project, but regarded 
Poland’s participation as absolutely necessary.^ At the same time, Masaryk con¬ 
ferred with Trumbid and Take lonescu and, at the request of the latter, had a 
meeting with E. Venizelos. He hinted at these conferences later, when he wrote 
that the idea of the Little Entente was already in the air in 1918. However, there 
were already conflicts looming ahead. Hinting at them, Masaryk wrote that the 


^^Thc Democratic Union held a conference on Oaober 23 - 26, 1918 in Philadelphia, where the 
post-war co-operation of the Central and Eastern European states was discussed. 

Masaryk: SxfitOMS revoluce... p. 442. 
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Masaryk and Benci had serious reserves in this respect. The Czechoslovak-Polish conflicu had 
considerably sharpened by then. Masaryk and Bcnei claimed the historic frontiers of Bohemia - 
the Poles protested and wished to attach Silesia to Poland. 
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organizers of the Little Entente had already begun to reckon with the difnculties 
caused by territorial problems/^ Opened shortly afterwards, the peace confer¬ 
ence demonstrated plainly that the obstacles were insuperable, that the plans for 
co-operation and the union of independent states - as imagined during the war 
- were unrealistic, because the actual reality proved to be far more complicated 
than was thought during the negotiations and talks. Even the forming of an al¬ 
liance reduced to three states encountered grave difficulties. The co-operation of 
these three states was actually disturbed by the territorial disagreements which 
had existed between them since the moment the Monarchy collapsed and the 
independent slates came into being; the fact that they were founded on, or en¬ 
larged by, the Monarchy’s territory, became the source of common interest, but 
of conflict as well. All this became obvious at the peace conference. 


The Successor States and the Peace Conference 

The peace conference opened in Versailles on January 18,1919. The representa¬ 
tives of the victorious powers came together in order to discuss the fate, the geo¬ 
graphical and political image of Europe, as well as the means of preventing the 
outbreak of a similar war and the expansion of the Central European revolution¬ 
ary movements. They assembled to deliver judgement against countries and na¬ 
tions, to delete former frontiers and draw new ones on the map, to grant freedom 
to some peoples and to deprive others of it. For long months, salons in the sub¬ 
urbs of Paris were the scene of hard debates. As a matter of fact, the partition of 
Europe proved to be anything but easy. How far the territorial ambitions of the 
new states attending the conference could and must be fulfilled; was it possible, 
and to what extent, to consider the economic, strategic and traffic aspects when 
tracing the new frontiers; what about the question of the Austrian and Hungarian 
plebiscites; what about the reparations, could they be imposed on the successor 
states now on the side of the Allies, etc. In addition to the victorious Great Pow¬ 
ers, the newly constituted so-called victorious Central European states - Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and the Serbo-Croat-Slovenian Kingdom - were rep¬ 
resented at the conference. The losers and Soviet Russia were excluded. Al¬ 
though the Russian question was not included in the official programme of the 
conference, it was present in the conference rooms, in the discussion of almost 
every problem and in the decisions made. 

The position of Romania was only cleared immediately before the opening of 
the conference. There was a lengthy discussion about the right of the Romanian 
government to take part in the conference on the side of the victors, together 
with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. According to rather widely held opinion, 
Romania deprived itself of this right by withdrawing from the war in March 1918, 
and by signing a separate peace with the Central Powers, and re-declaring war 

Masaryk: revoluce... p. 442. 
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practically at the end of the conflict. Mainly with the help of Take loncscu’s close 
contacts with the Entente, Br^tianu Finally managed to obtain permission to sit 
side by side with the Allies, In spite of all his efforts, however, the validity of the 
secret agreement of Bucharest was not recognized. 

In January 1919, the three states presented their territorial demands in writing. 
A considerable part of the territory was already occupied by them, now they 
asked for the approbation thereof as well as for the addition of further areas. 
Unmindful of the right to self-determination and ethnographical principles - the 
bases of their struggle against the multinational Monarchy they announced 
territorial ambitions inconsistent with these principles and resulting in the estab¬ 
lishment of new multinational states. In order to protect their interests, they put 
forward now ethnographical and historical, now economic and strategic argu¬ 
ments. ‘‘Whenever Bene§ demanded the annexation to Czechoslovakia of a pop¬ 
ulation which would have decided for its union vnih another state on the basis of 
the peoples’ right to self-determination, he simply ignored the facts and reduced 
their importance,”^ recorded Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
This was characteristic of the attitude of the other delegates as well. 

At the peace conference the three states wee preoccupied with the represen¬ 
tation of their own interest and the substantiation of their claims, with some ter¬ 
ritorial ambitions opposing the interests of the others. This was already causing 
some tension at the conference. For strategic reasons Masaryk and BeneS advo¬ 
cated in the interest of the suggested alliance a common frontier between 
Czechoslovakia on one side, and Romania as well as Yugoslavia on the other, to 
be realized with the help of two corridors through Ruthenia and Burgenland, re¬ 
spectively.^ Thus, they announced their claim on Ruthenia, while the area of the 
Burgenland corridor was supposed to be divided with Yugoslavia. Romania was 
rather upset about the diplomatic manoeuvres of the Czechs envisaging the an¬ 
nexion of the entire Ruthenia, for it wished to draw the Czechoslovak-Romanian 
frontier not at Maramaros, as conceived of by Prague, but much further to the 
west. It was also unwilling to share the areas of Banat and Batschka with Yu¬ 
goslavia, although the latter definitely aspired after these territories. The con¬ 
ceptions were also contradictory as regarded the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav frontier 
as well as the Czechoslovak-Polish and Yugoslav-Italian claims. The territorial 
claims of the states on the side of the Allies confronted the peace conference 
with a difficult task ~ most difficulties were actually caused by the new frontiers 
to be drawn between them. It was natural that their representatives spent the 
most time on these problems. 

On the other hand, the standpoint of the Allies was considerably different on 
these questions. The United States refused to recognize the agreements con¬ 
cluded before its entry into war, i.e. those of Bucharest and London. The former 
was not recognized by the other Allies cither. At this stage of the conference, 

^ D. Lloyd George: The Truth about the Peace Treaties. London. 1938, p. 205. 

Masaryk: Nox'd Evropa, p. 303. 
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Wilson and Lloyd Cicorgc still insisted on the principle that the frontiers had to 
be drawn so that the smallest possible foreign ethnic groups would be annexed by 
the new states. “There won’t be any peace in Europe - said Lloyd George if 
we burden the new states with irredentism.”^ Their opinion was the same in re¬ 
gard to the defeated states. Under such circumstances Czechoslovakia, Yu¬ 
goslavia and Romania did their best to take possession of the claimed territories 
before the peace conference was convened. For the most part, they managed to 
realize this scheme. On the one hand, these measures consolidated the unstable 
internal position of their newly formed governments and permitted them to con¬ 
centrate the revolutionary forces on the accomplishment of national tasks - this 
leading a priori to the weakening of the social movements. On the other hand, 
they could isolate or relentlessly liquidate the movements aimed at expanding the 
social revolution. In all three states the national successes contributed consider¬ 
ably to the possibility of consolidating the internal situation within a bourgeois 
framework. In Hungary it was just the opposite: the territorial annexions carried 
out by the three states undermined the position of Kirolyi’s government and 
promoted its downfall. For these reasons also, K^rolyi was unable to stabilize the 
bourgeois democratic system and to stop the expansion of the revolutionary 
movements. In March 1919, the proletarian revolution triumphed in Hungary. 


The Successor States and the Hungarian Soviet Republic 

The proclamation of the Hungarian Soviet Republic produced a strong effect on 
the further development of Central Europe’s history. It gave a further impulse to 
the revolutionary movements in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Romania 
and Yugoslavia alike. Everything was in motion. Although the Berlin uprising 
was crushed in March 1919, the expansion of the revolutionary movement went 
on. Its climax was the proclamation of the Bavarian Soviet Republic. Except in 
Hungry, however, the movement was unable to break national bounds and be¬ 
come international. The nationalistic trend surviving within the labour movement 
also played a significant role therein. Finally, international collaboration was 
achieved by the anti-Bolshevik groups which were thus able to localize the revo¬ 
lutionary centres and to eliminate them one after the other. 

The centre of the anti-revolutionary struggle was Paris. The efforts of the 
peace conference were now aimed at the suppression of the revolution. 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia tried to benefit from this situation, 
and, as guardians of the “order” in Central Europe, demanded more forcefully 
the fulfilment of their claims. In his letter of March 25, Bene§ warned 
Ciemenceau of the danger to which Czechoslovakia had become exposed by the 
triumph of the Hungarian Soviet Republic as well as by the upsurge in the Ger¬ 
man, Austrian and Polish revolutionary movements, asking him at the same time 
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to support his claims against these three states for the sake of maintaining the 
internal order.^ Bucharest and Belgrade argued in the same way - the ar¬ 
guments were both logical and effective. A way out of the crisis was feverishly 
sought in Paris. Every possibility was taken into consideration, ranging from mil¬ 
itary intervention against the Hungarian Soviet Republic through the establish¬ 
ment of contacts and negotiations with it with the economic and political support 
of the Central European states. The last of these proposals based on the con¬ 
ception of Wilson and Lloyd George did not include discriminating between win¬ 
ners and losers. Moreover, since the United States and Britain were opposed to 
open military action by the Allies, the French government gave Czechoslovakia, 
Romania and Yugoslavia the role of starting military intervention against Hun¬ 
gary. This conception was adopted by Italy too, last but not least in order to 
counterbalance France. It was at the same time ready to enter into negotiations 
with the leaders of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. Preparations for the 
Czechoslovak and Romanian intervention were started in strictest confidence. 
Yugoslavia joined neither the preparations nor the subsequent action in spite of 
all the efforts made by Paris, Prague and Bucharest to this end.^ Recognized also 
by B6la Kun, the Belgrade agreement complied on the whole with the territorial 
claims of Yugoslavia on Hungary. On the other hand, Italy’s active role in the 
preparation of intervention disturbed Yugoslavia, since it was evident that Italy 
wished to strengthen its Central European position under the pretext of fighting 
against Bolshevism. Yugoslav-Italian relations continued to worsen at the peace 
conference, because the Italian government was unwilling to make any compro¬ 
mise, kept to the territories promised in the London agreement and was defi¬ 
nitely against the realization of a Yugoslav-Czechoslovak corridor. Border inci¬ 
dents were a common occurrence on the Yugoslav-Italian frontier. But since the 
situation was rather tense at the Romanian and the Bulgarian frontier as well, 
Yugoslavia had to concentrate its forces on the struggle with these countries. 

Czechoslovakia and Romania were not perfectly at ease either, since the 
recognition of the Belgrade agreement and the refusal of the so-called Vix note 
by the Governing Council meant that Budapest did not relinquish the territories 
arbitrarily occupied in December 1918 by Czech and Romanian troops. The diffi¬ 
culties of the Romanian'government were enhanced by the fact that the Allied 
Powers - except France - regarded the Vix note as a false step and blamed 
Ciemenceau, its originator, for the downfall of the K^rolyi rdgime and the for¬ 
mation of the Soviet Republic. At the beginning of April they sent General Smuts 
to Budapest with a new note including a far more advantageous proposal in re¬ 
gard to the demarcation line. However, the leaders of the Soviet Republic were 
unwilling to accept a neutral zone unless it was based on the lines stipulated in 


O (akoslovmski zahraniinipolitico (On Czechoslovak foreign policy). Prague, 1956, p. 48. 
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The Belgrade government gave evasive replies. Urged by Paris and Prague, however, it 
promised to keep certain troops in permanence. 
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the Belgrade agreement. Direct negotiations between Hungary and the Western 
powers were thus broken off.*' 

The neighbours failed to achieve their purpose by bringing about the fall of 
K4rolyi*s government. Wishing to maintain Hungary’s integrity, the leaders of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic, in a formal sense, continued to follow the foreign 
policy of their predecessors. The substantial change was that this policy was re¬ 
garded by Bdia Kun and his comrades as part of the international proletarian 
revolution, as the realization of the socialist coexistence of the Danubian nations. 
This, of course, represented an increased danger for the Romanian and 
Czechoslovak governments. All this encouraged them to act. Sure of the support 
of France and Italy, the Romanian army thus crossed the demarcation line on 
April 16, 1919 and advanced as far as the Tisza river. The Czechoslovak govern¬ 
ment also believed that it was high time to take possession of the Hungarian ter¬ 
ritories it still claimed, including Salg6tarj^n, Hungary’s most important coal 
basin, under the pretext of fighting against Bolshevism. It also claimed consider¬ 
able areas of Western Hungary in order to connect Czechoslovakia with Yu¬ 
goslavia by means of a zone of 250 sq.km. In addition it had to urgently occupy 
Ruthenia already awarded by the Allied Powers, so as not to be outmatched by 
ihe Romanian troops. The Prague government was sure that military intervention 
would take place and it wished to take part. On March 26, Bene§ asked the 
French foreign minister Pichon to include Czechoslovakia in intervention by the 
Allied Powers or by France or in any kind of war.*^ But now, although it was a 
settled matter that Czechoslovakia, together with Romania and Yugoslavia, 
should wage war on Hungary in compliance with the French conception, the pre¬ 
vailing situation in internal and foreign policy induced Prague to wait. It was offi¬ 
cially denied that Czechoslovakia would join the Romanian attack. Masaryk still 
did so on April 23. Public opinion had to be suitably prepared. It was certainly 
not easy to persuade the people to accept a new war hardly six months after the 
Great War had ended. Time was needed to change public opinion. The gov¬ 
ernment of a democratic state such as Czechoslovakia could not ignore this po¬ 
litical necessity, unlike the Romanian government which was not bound by such 
considerations. Prague’s hesitation was certainly also due to the fact that Yu¬ 
goslavia refused to join the action. Finally, however, the situation created by the 
Romanian attack - the Hungarian Red Army was retiring along the whole bat¬ 
tle-line - offered the Czech government the chance to take possession without 
any major risk of all the territories it claimed. On April 26, 1919 the Czechoslo¬ 
vak army crossed the demarcation line, occupied Ruthenia within six days - es¬ 
tablishing thereby direct contact with the Romanian forces by then already 


** Cf. Zsuzsa L. Nagy: A pdrizsi b^kekonferencia MaQ^rorszdg (The Paris Peace Conference 
and Hungary). Budapest, 1965, pp. 79-147; V. Kr41: A csehsziovdk burzsodzia intervencids hdboruja 
Q Magyar Tandcskdztdrsasdg eilen 1919-ben (The war of intervention of the Czechoslovak bour- 
gcoisie against the Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919). Szlov^kiai Sz^pirodalmi Konyvkiad<5, 1956. 
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standing along the Tisza river took possession of the town of Miskolc and 
pushed forward to Salg6tarj^n. 

The military situation of the Hungarian vSovict Republic became very serious 
indeed. At the end of April the Governing Council sent a note to Prague, 
Bucharest and Belgrade, informing the governments of the three states that it did 
not stand on the basis of territorial integrity, but recognized the territorial claims. 
At the same time, it urged the Czechoslovak and Romanian governments to im¬ 
mediately stop military operations against Hungary. It also addressed an appeal 
to Wilson, asking him to lake appropriate measures for the cessation of the mil¬ 
itary intervention.® The United States and Great Britain were decidedly against 
the arbitrary action of the two states. On their initiative the peace conference 
urged Bucharest and Prague in a letter to stop the attack at once.® In the pre¬ 
vailing situation, Romania deemed it advisable to temporarily halt the advance of 
its forces. This was done all the more, since the ultimatum of the Soviets claiming 
the military and administrative evacuation of Bessarabia compelled the Roma¬ 
nian government to concentrate its troops on the Soviet-Romanian frontier. As a 
matter of fact, its territorial claims against Hungary were practically fulfilled, 
since its army had advanced as far as the Tisza river. As regards Czechoslovakia, 
the situation was different, since it had not yet achieved one of its main objec¬ 
tives, the occupation of Salg6tarj^n; thus, the attack was continued in spite of the 
warnings. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian Government reorganized and strengthened the 
Hungarian Red Army which started a counter-attack on May 20. The Czechoslo¬ 
vak army was held and driven out of Hungarian territory. At the beginning of 
June, the Hungarian army crossed the demarcation line and occupied Eastern 
Slovakia which had a Hungarian majority population. On June 15, it reached the 
Polish frontier to the north of Eperjes. (The leaders of the Hungarian Soviet Re¬ 
public wished to establish a direct contact with Soviet power.) The next day, on 
June 16, the Slovak Soviet Republic was proclaimed in Eperjes. The decision of 
B6la Kun to extend the Hungarian revolution beyond the demarcation line was 
based on the theory and practice of international revolution. 

The position of the Prague government became critical. Romania continued to 
be unwilling to offer Czechoslovakia military support, that is, to resume its war 
against Hungary and thus to exonerate Prague. In fact, their collaboration against 
Hungary was marked by rivalry for Ruthenia. This was demonstrated by the fact 
that Czechoslovakia decided to launch a rapid military action at the very moment 
Romanian troops reached the Tisza river and it was feared that they would oc¬ 
cupy Ruthenia as well. On the other hand, the Romanians immediately stopped 
their advance when the Czechoslovak troops were pushing forward and were un¬ 
willing to recommence it even during the northern campaign of the Hungarian 


® Zsuzsa L Nagy; op. ca. pp. 79-147. 
^IbuL 
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Red Army, although they were repeatedly asked to do so by the headquarters of 
the harrassed Czech army. 

At the beginning of June, BeneS hurried to Paris for negotiations with 
Clemenceau and Ferdinand Foch. They were both ready to grant the requested 
military assistance, i.e. to take measures against Hungary, but only on conditions 
that “the Serbs, Romanians and Czechoslovaks took joint measures”.^ In Paris, 
the action was supposed to be led by BeneS. Masaryk agreed, although he was 
rather sceptical as far as the fulfilment of the condition was concerned, since the 
post-war events made it clear that both the Serbs and the Romanians were pre¬ 
occupied exclusively with their own territorial aspirations. After the talks with 
Benc.^, Foch outlined an operational plan for the suppression of Hungary, reck¬ 
oning with the participation of the Czechoslovak, the Serb and the Romanian 
army.^ However neither the Serbs nor the Romanians were willing to accept his 
plan. The former wished to maintain their neutrality, while the latter, at that 
time, preferred to concentrate its army on the Soviet-Romanian frontier. So the 
strategy of Foch was a failure. 

On June 13, 1919 the demarcation lines between Hungary and Romania were 
definitely laid down. In both cases the French standpoint asserted itself. At the 
same time the Allied Powers urged the belligerents to cease hostilities. The Hun¬ 
garian government was pressed in an ultimatum to evacuate all territories beyond 
the indicated demarcation line.^ At the insistence of the Western powers the 
Hungarian Red Army and the Slovak Revolutionary re^ments began to retreat 
behind the demarcation line. Romania, however, ignored the Peace Conference. 
Instead of withdrawing its troops, it started a new counter-attack and advanced as 
far as Budapest. Thereupon the Czechoslovak army, reorganized meanwhile with 
French assistance and reinforced by the returned Czechoslovak legion, also 
launched a counter-offensive. The Hungarian Soviet Republic was in an ex¬ 
tremely hard situation indeed. The Governing Council resigned on August 1, 
1919,* while Romania and Czechoslovakia prepared to occupy the whole coun¬ 
try, under the pretext of “liquidating the Bolshevik fire-trap”. On August 4, the 
Romanian army marched into Budapest. This brought Romania into conflict with 
the Peace Conference, but since it enjoyed the tacit support of France, it could 
delay the decisions of the conference. Unwilling to strain the situation with the 
Allied Powers, the Prague government did not listen to domestic circles suggest¬ 
ing to follow the Romanian example. It was actually satisfied with the demarca¬ 
tion line as drawn by the Peace Conference on June 13 and with the decision of 

^Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919—193S. Fifst Series, vols. I —VIII, XII. London, 
1947-1962 (henceforward; DBFP) I, pp. 127-129. 

^Ibid. 

^ The demarcation line between Hungary and Czechoslovakia as well as Hungary and Romania 
was definitely fixed in Paris on June 13, 1919. At the same time they were summoned to stop fitt¬ 
ing. 
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June 18 to attach Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia. It rather concentrated its forces in 
order to assert its position, for the Romanian government rejected the demarca¬ 
tion line drawn on June 13, and accepted the line indicated in the so-called Vix 
note, it simply ignored the decision of June 13, kept some of the Sub-Carpathian 
areas occupied and was unwilling to evacuate them, thus delivering them to 
Czechoslovakia. The victory over Hungary (the entry into Budapest) increased 
the self-confidence of Romanian military and political circles. They wanted to 
transfer not only Hungary’s material goods to Romania, but those of Ruthenia as 
well. The Prague government protested most forcibly against this, desiring the 
immediate evacuation of the territories and compensation for damage.^ This af¬ 
fair resulted in grave tension between Czechoslovakia and Romania, intensified 
by the intention of the Romanian government to conclude a separate armistice 
with Hungary. Alarming news came from reliable sources, according to which 
Bucharest had taken into consideration the proposal of the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment in Szeged, suggesting the creation of a Romanian-Hungarian union. 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia protested jointly against Romania’s attempt to 
conclude a separate peace. They lodged their protest in Paris, contending that 
the Romanian plan was inconsistent with the Belgrade agreement and with the 
decision of the Allies taken on June 13.” In the first days of August, Romania’s 
relations with Yugoslavia were strained to such a degree that the outbreak of war 
was feared. In this situation, the new Hungarian trade-unionist government 
headed by Gyula Peidl tried to make a joint stand with Yugoslavia against Ro¬ 
mania. So, while the counter-revolutionary government in Szeged was putting out 
feelers in Bucharest, the official Hungarian government did the same in Bel¬ 
grade. On August 4, Peidl sent delegates to Belgrade for negotiations on the 
normalization of relations between the two countries. However, Pa^i^ received 
this rapprochement most carefully. He was not at all eager to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with a presumably provisional government that was not yet recognized by 
anybody.®* 

After the suppression of the Hungarian Soviet Republic there was a certain 
rapprochement between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. In September 1919, 
Bene^ discussed with Trumbi^ the possibility of co-operation between the two 
states. At the beginning of this co-operation was distinctly directed against Ro¬ 
mania. Both were opposed to the Hungarian separate peace or to an eventual al¬ 
liance. But the decisive reason for the approach was Hungary: the events which 
took place on August 6,1919 in Budapest, put an end to the relative peaceful pe- 
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riod between Hungary and Yugoslavia. The trade-unionist government was 
turned out of office by a right-wing group led by Istv^n Friedrich who became 
prime minister; governor was Archduke Joseph, a member of the Hungarian line 
of the Habsburgs. The Hungarian coup d’dlat, considered to be the first step in 
the restoration of the Habsburgs, alarmed government circles in both Belgrade 
and Prague. Their anxiety was intensified by secret information, according to 
which the putsch had been carried out with Romanian assistance and French 
support. 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia blamed France for its policy towards Romania 
and the Archduke Joseph, and tried to find a remedy through Great Britain and 
the United States. At the Peace Conference, Prague protested on August 12, Bel¬ 
grade on August 13 against the taking of power by the Archduke. They declared 
that a Habsburg restoration would imperil the security of their states, and asked 
the Conference, not to support these moves and not to recognize the Archduke 
Joseph.^ Wilson and Lloyd Cieorge opposed everything that delayed the re-es- 
tablishment of peace in Central Europe and formulated a protest at the Peace 
Conference against the self-appointment of the Archduke. When Italy learned 
that Paris had played a role in the putsch, it also supported the Anglo-American 
motion. France had no alternative but to take notice of the situation. The so- 
called ^‘February Note of the Conference of Ambassadors” was thus formulated, 
where the Allies blamed Habsburg ambition and informed the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment that the restoration would not be tolerated.^^ The Archduke Joseph was 
forced to resign, but the French did not give up hope of putting him on the 
throne. 


Preparations for the Treaty of Trianon 
and the Successor States 


In 1919, most of the defeated states signed the peace treaty: in June Germany, in 
September Austria, in November Bulgaria, only Hungary and Turkey were left. 
The most difficulty was caused by the treaty to be concluded with Hungary, and 
certainly not by chance, since the peace terms were the most rigorous in her case. 
The Hungarian peace-negotiations were convened in January 1920. Each of the 
interested states was rather uneasy, because difficult negotiations were to be ex¬ 
pected. Hungary’s neighbours had already been informed before the conference 
that the Hungarian delegation headed by Count Apponyi would demand the re¬ 
establishment of territorial integrity, without renouncing any territory except 
Croatia. BeneS urged the governments in Belgrade and Bucharest to co-ordinate 


^Ibid. 
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their activities, because “hard work is awaiting us in Paris, if we want to safe¬ 
guard our interests/*^ His suggestion was accepted. Having so far gone their own 
way and even fought against each other, the three states were brought together 
by the common danger and induced to co-operate. In a joint memorandum they 
laid down their claims on Hungary and gave a collective answer to the petition of 
the Hungarian government concerning the draft treaty of Trianon,*^^ The name 
“Little Entente" became current at that time, although the alliance itself was not 
yet formally concluded in spite of the efforts of BeneL Trumbid and Take 
ionescu rejected the Czechoslovak proposal to conclude a treaty, “which would 
provide us with security against the Hungarian danger."^ They regarded it as 
superfluous, since the peace conference had rejected Apponyi’s territorial claims 
and his demand for a plebiscite; moreover, the frontiers they desired were essen¬ 
tially sanctioned. Without support from any great power, living in complete po¬ 
litical isolation and exhausted in both military and economic respects, Hungary 
was no threat in their eyes. All the more dangerous were Italy and Soviet Russia! 
Romania’s vacillations were also due to the fact that it was anxious about the 
formation of a bloc dominated by Slavs. These worries were intensified by the 
Italian government from the very beginning. In Rome the formation of a strong 
Slavic bloc was regarded as contradictory to Italy’s interests, because - so it was 
said - it would be detrimental to the non-Slavic peoples. In reality, the Italians 
feared most of all the strengthening of Yugoslavia’s position.^ At this time Italo- 
Yugoslav disagreement became most acute. In September 1919, Italian troops 
occupied Fiume and were unwilling to evacuate it even after protests from 
their allies. As a matter of fact, Italy resorted to every means to weaken Yugo¬ 
slavia. For Yugoslavia, Italy was the main danger, engaging all its force and 
attention. 

On account of the arbitrarily occupied Bessarabian areas, Romania was on 
bad terms with Soviet Russia and so its policy was concentrated on safeguarding 
these territories. The reduced system of alliance as suggested by Bene§ would 
have been no real support. Take Ionescu wanted to set up an alliance protecting 
Romania’s eastern and Balkan frontiers as well and insisted therefore on the ad¬ 
herence of Poland and Greece. But BeneS rejected his proposal, being unwilling 
to trouble the Little Entente with the thorny problems of Romania, and this with 
the adherence of a country such as Poland which had territorial disputes with 
Czechoslovakia and would have jeopardized its leading role within the bloc. But 

^ Diplomaiicki dokumenty o spojeneck^h smlouvdch Republiky Ceskoslovenskd s Krdlovstiim 
Srbd, Chofvadi a SlosHncd s Krdiovstvim rumunskym (Diplomatic documents on the Alliance Agree¬ 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic with the Sert>-Cfx>atian-Slovenc Kingdom and with the Roma¬ 
nian Kingdom). Praha, 1923 (henceforward: Diplomadcke dokumenty MD). 

Stefan Osusky: Maid dohodd (The Little Entente). Praha, 1933, pp. 10-11. 

“ad. Europe 1918-1940. T. vol. 65. f. 43. 

®^Archivo Slorico del Minislro degli Affari E&tcri, Scria politica 1919-1939 (henceforward: 
ASMAE). Report of the Romanian minister in Rome to the foreign minister, March 10,1921. 
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Chapter 2 

Formation of the Little Entente 


Franco-Hungarian Rapprochement 
and the Successor States 


We have seen on the preceding pages, how much the relations between Czecho* 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania were strained by the contradictory interests of 
the three states. This was particularly the case with Romania and Yugoslavia. 
During the whole of 1919 co-operation between the three successor states was 
very loose and could be realized only by two states at the time: by Czechoslovakia 
and Romania in the first, and by Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in the second 
half of the year. Significant collaboration including all three of them took place 
only at the beginning of 1920 when Albert Apponyi had to be prevented from 
enforcing the claims of the Hungarian peace delegation. Once this was done, the 
three states again went their own way. 

At that time Yugoslavia and Romania still opposed the formation of the Little 
Entente as suggested by Bene§. However, the pressure of events induced first 
Yugoslavia and then Romania to accept the proposal of BeneS to set up an al¬ 
liance - the former possibility thus became reality. Later, we will examine in 
detail the factors which played the role of catalysts in the creation of the Little 
Entente. These factors were both local and European in character, and were 
linked with the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement and the plan for a Danubian 
confederation, on the one hand, and with the attempt at a Habsburg restoration 
as well as with the Burgenland crisis, on the other. In other words: with all the 
events which made the '‘Hungarian danger’' a reality. 

In the present chapter we shall trace the turning-point in the Danubian policy 
of France, examining its background and its aims. We shall present the Franco- 
Hungarian negotiations and the resulting agreement, which was to play a decisive 
role in the formation of the Little Entente. The forces which acted separately and 
collectively against the French intentions and which finally got the upper hand 
will be examined. The course of the negotiations will be reconstructed, all the 
more, since their importance was significantly exaggerated both in the contempo¬ 
rary press and in diplomatic circles. 

For months, the world’s press wrote about the secret Franco-Hungarian eco¬ 
nomic and political agreements. In Budapest and Paris diplomats protested ofR- 
cially against the covenants regarded as a violation of the peace. For a long time, 
historiography was also most uncertain about this question. Apart from some 
documents - picked out of their context - published in 1927, which will be men- 
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rioned later on, the chance of elucidating the question was first offered by the 
source-book published in 1939 by the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs.* Of 
course, the documents included - although still describing the events, except a 
few cases, generally in a correct way - still present a disproportionate, some¬ 
times even distorted image of the question as a whole. The dossiers of the Ouai 
d’Orsay now available, make it possible to regard the events in a more compre¬ 
hensive and authentic way. 

The turning-point in the French Danubian policy actually had many causes. An 
important role was played by changes in domestic policy following the presi¬ 
dential election in January 1920. Poincard and Clemenceau were replaced by 
Paul Deschancl and Alexandre Millerand. The new President and Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and especially the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Maurice Paldologue, began 
to take seriously the idea of setting up on (he territory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy under French influence a reliable, economically united Danubian 
power under French influence, which would be a support to their German and 
Russian policy. They believed that this power could block Germany’s expansion 
to the East, while neutralizing at the same time the Bolshevik danger menacing 
from the East. It can be seen that French aims remained unchanged. Poincard 
and Clemenceau fought for the same, by arms at first and by diplomatic means 
later on. These aims were always kept in sight, whether military action contem¬ 
plated, or peace conditions were to be imposed. The change appeared in the 
means of realiz^alion: the question of how to achieve these aims. There were 
manifest differences within French political circles from the very outset. There 
were two trends opposed to one another. One group wished to achieve its aim by 
imposing strict peace conditions, by weakening the former enemy as far as pos¬ 
sible and by strengthening the eastern allies. The partisans of the other group, 
the so-called “reconciliation trend” regarded as unsatisfactory a security policy 
relying only on the victorious successor states. In their eyes, an economically and 
politically dismembered, “Balkanized” Central Europe would be inadequate for 
counterbalancing the German and the perceived Russian menace. The new lead¬ 
ers of the Quay d’Orsay wished to unite the small successor states, whether 
“winners” or “losers”, either within a Danubian confederation or with help of a 
Habsburg restoration. For a while the two concepts existed simultaneously. At 
the beginning the first one was tried, and later, when it turned out that all Danu¬ 
bian states were opposed to this Frenr!i scheme, the second was pushed forward. 


Papm and Documents Reiating to the Foreiffi Relations of Hungary^ vol. I. Budapest, 1939 
(henceforward: PDH). Relying upon this source, Mario Toscano wrote in 1941 his study “L'accordo 
rcvisionista franco-unghcrcsc del 1920” (Poiuica fasc. CXLII-CXLV. 1941). An enlarged and 
rewritten version of this study appeared in 1963 in Pagini di Storica Diplomatica Comemporanea II 
(Milano, 1963), in the chapter “Le originc della Piccola Intesa’V About the Franco-Hungarian nego¬ 
tiations cf. M^ria Ormos: Francia-magyar t^rgyaUsok 1920-ban (Franco-Hungarian negotiations in 
1920). Szdzadok. 1975, Nos. 5-6: Magda Ad^m; Dunai konf6der6ci6 vagy kisantant (Danubian con¬ 
federation or Little Entente). Tdn^nelmi Szemle. 1977, Nos. 3-4. 
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In Paris, there were two confederative plans at hand: a maximum and a mini¬ 
mum one. The maximum plan envisaged the union of five Danubian states: Aus¬ 
tria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania, the minimum only 
Hungary, Romania and Poland. The former was dominated by anti-German, the 
latter by anti-Soviet trends. 

According to the French plan, the independent and partly reconciled small 
states were to be interlinked at various levels, ranging from economical prefer¬ 
ences to a customs union within the confederation. In Paris only the question of 
economic integration was handled concretely, while political integration was re¬ 
garded as a prospect to be taken in hand only after the economic problems had 
been settled. The primary task was supposed to be the convocation of an eco¬ 
nomic congress of the successor states, where the parties concerned would come 
to a direct agreement with one another on the development of commercial rela¬ 
tions and the internal division of labour, while contracting a customs union and a 
common currency. 

Thus, the Danubian scheme of France was essentially aimed at reconciling and 
consolidating Central Europe as reshaped in Versailles so that it would safeguard 
French interests in the German and the Soviet questions, i.e. for neutralizing 
German aspirations for Anschluss (with Austria) and the Bolshevik menace. Last 
but not least, this alliance was also to prevent Great Britain and Italy from real¬ 
izing their ambitions in the Danube Basin. 

The documents found in the archives of Paris and Rome throw light on the ri¬ 
valry of the Allied powers in the Danube Basin, on the struggle which started 
immediately after the peace negotiations: to obtain economic and political influ¬ 
ence in the partitioned area. As soon as the war was over, the differences be¬ 
tween the Allied powers came to the surface^; deepening more and more at the 
beginning of the twenties, they began to undermine thoroughly the “Entente 
Cordiale”, one of the foundations of the “Europe of Versailles”. The two main 
actors in European policy, Great Britain and France, had different opinions on a 
number of important European problems. Here we shall limit ourselves to the 
dissensions connected with our theme. They held, for instance, radically different 
opinions on the question of security. It was easy to understand that France 
wished to insure itself first and foremost against renewed German aggression. 
Induced by the loss of the traditional Russian alliance and by the futility of the 
guarantees promised by Great Britain and the United States, it tried to set up a 
collective security system based on paragraphs 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. However, such measures could not provide sufficient security, 
since Great Britain tried to reduce to a minimum its relevant obligations. Thus, 
the development of an eastern alliance was of increasing importance for France. 
This, however, proved to be anything but an easy task, even in the case of Poland 

^ “I musi tcU you - said CIcmcnccau to his British colleague and opponent - that the day after 
the armistice 1 have found in your person an enemy of France.** “Never mind - replied Lloyd 
George - since this has always been our traditional policy.” G. Oemenceau: Grandeur et misere 
d*une victoire. Paris, 1930, p. 90. 
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and Czechoslovakia, although the foreign policy of these countries was in line 
with French intentions. 

The weakest aspect of the eastern system of alliance envisaged by France was 
the unwillingness of Great Britain to guarantee the eastern frontiers of Germany 
and its persistence in this initial view. Thus, while the question of security was for 
France a political issue of vital importance, equivalent to the guarantees against 
Germany, it played for Great Britain only a secondary role behind the more em¬ 
phatically promoted economic questions. 

The difference between the French and the British view was also reflected in 
the policy of the two states in regard to the Danube Basin: Great Britain was 
economically interested in the area, France politically; while the former regarded 
political consolidation as condition sine qua non for the planned economic recon¬ 
struction, the latter considered, on the contrary, economic recovery as a precon¬ 
dition for securing the peace of Versailles. 

Of course, all this docs not mean that Great Britain remained inactive in the 
settlement of political questions concerning the area. As shown by the docu¬ 
ments, British diplomacy actually viewed such questions with utmost interest and 
played an important, occasionally even a decisive role in their solution. Such is¬ 
sues were, for example, the coming to power of Horlhy, the setting aside of the 
archdukes Joseph and Friedrich, the frustration of the French plan for a Danu- 
bian confederation, the failure of the Franco-Hungarian negotiations or the es¬ 
tablishment of the Little Entente in the form conceived by BeneS and not by 
Take lonescu. Another example was the prevention of the attempted Habsburg 
restoration. Paradoxical though it was. Great Britain presented itself in this pe¬ 
riod as the main protector of the Versailles peace treaty, engaging itself in the 
observance of a treaty it explicitly opposed at the peace conference and the revi¬ 
sion of which it was to consider as unavoidable and necessary. We shall come 
back to these questions later in detail. 

What induced Great Britain to highlight the political questions in an area it 
was allegedly not interested in? Its motives were primarily economic. After 
World War One, Great Britain aspired to regain its position and, as far as possi¬ 
ble, to occupy that of Germany as well. Like the Ouai d'Orsay, the Foreign Office 
thus made substantial efforts to appease the Danubian states and to restore the 
area’s economic unity.*’ From the second half of 1919 on, the representatives of 
British diplomacy were thus most active in order to accomplish this plan. Their 
activity intensified still more after Millerand came to power, since the new 
Danubian policy of France was also directed against the economic ambitions of 
Great Britain. 

British economic policy had an explicitly political function as well. On the one 
hand, Britain wished to weaken the position of France in the Danube Basin - 


AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 46. f. 122. Report of the French ambassador in Belgrade to 
Millerand. January 12,1920: DBFP. Firet Series, vol. XII. doc. 120. Report of the British ambassador 
in Belgrade to Curzon. March 2,1920. 
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and so in Europe - on (he other hand, it expected to prevent a probable German 
expansion in the Balkans and the Near East by the economic possession of the 
area. 

The potential and real support of the British Danubian policy was Italy. As 
soon as the war was over, the Italian government aspired to a foothold in the 
Danube Basin. Its attention was concentrated mainly on winning the sympathies 
of Austria, Hungary and Romania, on reconciling the three states and uniting 
them in a single economic block. As a matter of fact, Italy had also its own fed- 
eral ideas. Accordingly, it concluded commercial agreements with Austria and 
Hungary, without having renewed diplomatic relations or waited for the signing 
of a peace treaty. This step produced considerable discontent both in Paris and 
London,^ since it was evident that Italy - by outmatching the two great powers 
- wanted to obtain the economic advantages of the former. For anti-French mo¬ 
tives and in spite of its differences with Britain, the Italian government often sup¬ 
ported British conceptions. In general, it played a sort of balancing function be¬ 
tween the two states, but in the matters in dispute it usually backed Britain. The 
representatives of France in Budapest and Vienna regularly informed the Quai 
d’Orsay about the collaboration between (he British and Italian High Commis¬ 
sioners, underlining its anti-French nature.^ It was but natural that French gov¬ 
ernment circles ceased to be passive spectators of British and Italian activities in 
Central Europe. They regarded the area as belon^ng to the French sphere of 
interest and were unwilling to give up this conviction. 

Millerand started out from the belief that the former French policy relying 
only on the victorious successor states was insufficient to secure Central Europe 
for France. This policy actually opposed to France countries of utmost economic 
geographic and strategic importance - i.e. Austria and Hungary facilitating 
thereby the influence of Great Britain and Italy and, in the long run, driving both 
countries into the arms of Germany, an outlook that was particularly alarming 
for the leaders of French diplomacy. 

Why did Hungary become the central link in the French Danubian Policy? 
Why did Millerand and Maurice Pal6ologue wish to unite the Danube states 
around Budapest, i.e., why did they choose precisely the country with which rela¬ 
tions had been the most hostile so far? 

The motives were manifold. Having played a leading role in past, Vienna or 
Budapest seemed to be the proper choice as centre of the prospective Danubian 
economic block. Geographic, economic and communication aspects were all in 
favour of such a solution. It was therefore not by chance that the British and 


^AD. Europe 1918-40. Hongric (henceforward: H.), vol. 56. ff. 19-22. Report of the French 
ambassador in Budapest to Leygues, November 30, 1920; ibid. ff. 14-18. Report of the French 
ambassador in Rome November 26,1920. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 63-66. Report of Fouchet to Millerand, April 9,1920; ibid. 
ff. 54 -55. Note of the French Foreign Ministry about the policy of Britain and Italy, March 30, 
1920; ibid. ff. 204 - 205. Note of the French Foreign Ministry, June 9,1920. 
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Italian economic and federal conceptions also started out from this, nor was it 
incidental that both the British and Italians - but especially the former - de¬ 
cided in favour of Hungary, as the French did. 

What was Budapest’s advantage over Vienna? 

First of all, the situation in Austria was uncertain, almost anarchical, a left- 
wing government was ruling, unable to master the situation and a further swing 
to the left was expected; at the same time, a conservative, counter-revolutionary 
regime came to power in Hungary, which seemed to be capable of 
“consolidating” domestic politics. And this was of utmost importance for western 
capital investment, since Britain, Italy and France were aimed equally at realizing 
their projects with the help of private enterprise which definitely refused to take 
a risk.^ An additional advantage over Austria was Hungary’s geographical situa¬ 
tion.’ 

Another reason, why Hungary was chosen, was the fact that it was a safe 
foothold for the proposed assistance to Poland (a factor of utmost importance 
for Millerand, the chief organizer of the third anti-Soviet intervention).* More¬ 
over, Budapest received the French ideas with more understanding than Vienna 
and was also ready to make more economic sacrifices. For Hungary this was the 
only way out of its catastrophic economic situation, while Austria, although hav¬ 
ing contacted France at the beginning of 1920, still regarded the “Anschluss” as a 
real chance to remedy its economic difficukies. 

Last but not least, Millerand and Paldologue wanted to appease Hungary, the 
most apprehensive country of the Danube Basin, unwilling to recogniz^e the 
changes that had occurred, and refusing or delaying the signing of the peace 
treaty. Of course, this attitude was not accidental since Hungary was expected to 
accept the hardest peace conditions. The refusal to sign the peace treaty was jus¬ 
tified by the Hungarian government not only because of the territorial losses but 
also because of the country’s non-viability within the imposed frontiers. This op¬ 
position had to be overcome by means of promised economic and political sup¬ 
port.’ It was evident anyway that the economic and political consolidation of the 
Danube Basin would be inconceivable without Hungary. 

Who took the initiative in the Franco-Hungarian negotiations? What did the 
negotiators talk about, and what issues were settled? 

In February 1920, soon after Millerand came to power, a change took place in 
the contacts between France and Hungary. The new leaders of the Ouai d’Orsay 


In the case of ail the three great powere it can be seen that the private enterprises supported by 
the government took possession of the economic positions of the Danubian stales. 

Cf. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 4-9. Note of the French Foreign Ministry “The Hun¬ 
garian Question and the French Interests”. 

* Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Yugoslavia proclaimed their neutrality in the Polish-Soviet war. 
Romania, though making no statement of neutrality, was nevertheless unwilling to send its army to 
the Polish front, but preferred to use it for protecting the Hungarian frontier. 

’ad. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 197. 
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recognized Hungary’s importance for their Central European projects,*® and in 
Hungary a line of foreign policy gained the upper hand, which expected the 
country’s prosperity from the French orientation. Of course, this change was not 
unrelated to the former policy. Much earlier, before and during the peace nego¬ 
tiations, the Francophile group was already in touch with French circles prepar¬ 
ing themselves for taking over power. Behind the postponement of the departure 
of the Hungarian peace delegation** and the total refusal of the peace conditions 
was the wish to wait for the elections in January 1920. When the French elections 
were actually followed by the changes expected and it became evident that the 
hopes would be fulfilled, there was a readiness in Budapest to adopt an unequiv¬ 
ocal French orientation.*^ Hungarian politicians were all the more inclined to 
this change, since they had noticed with disappointment that in Great Britain the 
Foreign Office view had gained the upper hand, which disapproved from the very 
beginning of the pro-Hungarian policy of Lloyd George and the House of Lords, 
and wished to safeguard the interests of the victorious successor states. 

As a result of these changes in British and French policy, more and more 
Hungarian politicians adopted the Francophile line. The main representatives of 
this trend were P^il Teleki Imre Csaky and K^roly Halmos. Due to their activity, 
the pro-British Regent Horlhy finally accepted their ideas - though rather slowly 
- and supported the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement. So too, though some¬ 
what later, did Albert Apponyi, hitherto known for his anti-French attitude. This 
line was considerably strengthened, when PSl Teleki became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in April 1920. Subsequently, discussions between the two states began at 
government level also. At Hungary’s initiative talks ran concurrently in Paris and 
Budapest. 

The first document concerning these problems was dated January 3, 1920, i.e. 
before the accession of Millerand to power. Entitled ‘The Hungarian question 
and French interests”, this diplomatic note was designed for the internal use of 
the Ouai d’Orsay. It shows the duplicity characteristic of the Danubian policy of 
France and bears the marks of search and hesitation. As is proved by its content 
and its date, Paris had already discussed, before Millerand came to power, how 
Danubian unity could be restored under French leadership. How far was it possi¬ 
ble to go, without coming into conflict with the war-time allies and with the pre- 


In this respect a note of the French Foreign Ministry includes the following lines: “La Hongric 
est done amenee de chercher un soutien a Texterieur. La chose est si evidente que la Grande-Brc- 
tagne, la France et Tltalie s*efforcent ou se sont efforcees depuis quclques mois de prendre dans ce 
pays une influence dominante. II ne faut pas oublier rAllemagne dechue, mais qui continue k veiller 
dans Tombre et s’entend ddja seerdtement avec I’ltalie. La puissance qui dominera la Hongrie pos- 
sedera la clef de voutc de I’Europe Ccntralc.” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 60. ff. 140- 149. Note of 
Fouchet, December 11, 1920. 

** The Hungarian government sent the peace delegation to Paris after repeated warnings only. 

*^ Until then, Hungary had no definite line of foreign policy. It tried its luck with several coun¬ 
tries: Britain, Italy, Yugoslavia, and Romania, but Britain held the first place. 
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vailing 5 faru 5 quol In other words: the necessity of modifying the policy towards 
Hungary was recognized in Paris before Millcrand. This document outlined the 
changes which would take place later, when Millerand and Pal6ologue came to 
power. The unknown author examines Hungary’s situation, its past and future in 
the context of European economic and political conditions, pointing out the 
country’s importance for the balance and the recovery of the area. He empha¬ 
sizes that the suggested economic co-operation between Prague, Belgrade and 
Vienna must include Hungary as well, enumerating all that is to be done for the 
country’s economic reconstruction. The most suitable constitutional form would 
be a republican government, he continues, and accentuates the necessity of 
fighting against British competition. ‘The commercial and banking organization 
existing in Budapest is too big for present-day Hungary, but of adequate dimen¬ 
sions for a new Danubian-Balkan-Europe. We have only to penetrate therein, 
and we can do it without any difficulty, if we want to.”*^ 

Another document referring to Hungary is dated two months later, March 6, 
and bears the signature of Millerand.*^ Like the previous one, it is also marked by 
duplicity, characteristic of the Danubian policy of the French Premier, partic¬ 
ularly in the initial period. It contains the instructions which Millerand addressed 
to M.-A.-J. Doulcel recently appointed to the post of High Commissioner in Bu¬ 
dapest. The leaders of French diplomacy made a point of sending an experienced 
diplomat to Budapest, for - unlike Great Britain and Italy - France had no 
High Commissioner in Hungary. At the beginning of March 1920, Millerand ap¬ 
pointed to the vacant post Doulcet, who had had a long diplomatic career. 
According to Millerand’s instructions, Doulcet had the following tasks: to do his 
best to have the peace conditions accepted by Hungary, to co-operate with the 
local representatives of the Allied Powers, without giving up the interests and 
rights of France, to support the interests of the neighbouring countries, provided 
this did not endanger French policy concerning Hungary. Rightful and reason¬ 
able claims should not be rejected. Any activity against French interests: i.e. 
Poland’s representative in Budapest should be hindered. To establish contacts 
with French diplomats in the neighbouring countries; to promote co-operation 
between Hungary and the neighbouring states; to intensify Franco-Hungarian 
cultural relations. The last part of the document points out the intention of 
France to improve its relations with Hungary, and to restore the unity of the suc¬ 
cessor states. As for the future constitutional form of Hungary, Millerand 
believed that the best guarantee against the return of aggressive nationalism 
would be a democratic Hungary. But if the Hungarians decided to maintain the 
Monarchy, it would be acknowledged, since France did not wish to interfere with 


AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 4“9. Note of the French Foreign Ministry “The Hungar¬ 
ian Question and French Inierests." January 5, 1920. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 14-17. Millerand's communication to Doulcet. March 6, 

1920. 
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the internal affairs of the country. However, France disapproved of a Habsburg 
restoration, in order to safeguard peace in Central Europe.^ 

But the departure of Douicct to Hungary did not take place. Since March 
1920, his post had been occupied by Christian Fouchet. Why did Millerand aban¬ 
don his initial plan? We might find an answer in the fact that Doulcet belonged 
to the Berthclot group which disagreed with the opinions of the new political 
leaders of the Ouai d’Orsay. Our supposition may be confirmed by the fact that 
Doulcet was still sent to Hungary, but more than a year later, in November 1921, 
when Millerand’s foreign policy had already completely failed, while Fouchet, 
whose activities had provoked repeated protests from the neighbouring states, 
was recalled.** 

The first Franco-Hungarian discussion took place on the initiative of Hungary 
on March 17, 1920. K5roly Halmos, who had solid French contacts, called on 
Pal6ologue on behalf of his government and submitted to him the following pro¬ 
posal; France should change its policy concerning Hungary; it should supported 
the envisaged Franco-Hungarian co-operation, promote the negotiations be¬ 
tween Hungary and the neighbouring states, and the settlement of economic and 
political questions.*’ Pal6ologue received the Hungarian initiative with much un¬ 
derstanding, since the proposals perfectly fitted his plans concerning the Danube 
Basin. After having discussed the Hungarian paper with Millerand, he contacted 
the other members of the Hungarian peace delegation who had remained in 
Paris: Imre CsSky, Pi! Teleki and Boldizs^r L4ng. Apponyi, the president of the 
delegation, had refused to sign the peace conditions and returned home, but sev¬ 
eral members stayed in Paris. At these first exploratory talks the Hungarian side 
outlined the economic and political situation of Hungary, its plan for economic 
reconstruction to be realized with external help, mentioning the similar interest 
shown by Great Britain and Italy as well as the resolution of its government to 
give preference to France in the solution of the question. On his part, the French 
Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs outlined the plan for a unified Danubian 
bloc as well as the role Hungary was supposed to play therein. He outlined the 
economic conceptions of the French government, according to which French 
companies would help Hungary in its economic reconstruction. On the French 
side the beneficiary of the economic agreement to be concluded with the partici¬ 
pation of the French government would be the Schneider-Creusot Company. At 
the first talks in Paris the question of territorial revision also came up. Though 


'*The Budapest representatives of G:echosiovakia, Yugoslavia, and Romania were most dissatis¬ 
fied with Fouchet’s activity. Archiv ministerstva zahranidn^h vCci. Politick^ zprivy (Archives of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry. Political reports) (henceforward: AMZV. PZ.) Budapest, report of 
Lejhanec to Beneil, November 5,1921. 

*’AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 78 - 79. Aide m^moire about the talks between Pal^ologue 
and Halmos, April 13.1920. 
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emphasizing that this would be the most difficult problem, Paldologue was 
ready to negotiate about the re-annexation of border regions with pure Hungar¬ 
ian population. 

The Hungarian delegation returned to Budapest in order to inform its gov¬ 
ernment about the results of the first discussion and to ask for further instruc¬ 
tions. The delegates were received by Horthy who agreed with the plan con¬ 
cerning Franco-Hungarian co-operation.* He invited members of the govern¬ 
ment and of the peace delegation staying in Budapest to a conference; they dis¬ 
cussed the gener^ situation, the possibility of the new orientation and the eco¬ 
nomic and political plan of the French government. The members of the confer¬ 
ence decided to accept the French proposals and to suspend economic negotia¬ 
tions with Britain; the Hungarian delegation due to conclude an agreement in 
London covering navigation on the Danube, was recalled at the last minute.^* 
They urged the beginning of Franco-Hungarian economic negotiations including 
the construction of a commercial port in Budapest;'" they decided to stop anti- 
French campaigns in the press and to introduce censorship for this purpose; fi¬ 
nally it was decided to form a new cabinet in order to realize the great projects.^ 

However, the switch-over to the new foreign policy proved to be anything but 
easy. Both the political circles and the public opinion were characterized by a 
strong anti-French attitude. The abominable peace treaty was attributed to 
France, an attitude deliberately incited by the High Commissioners of Great 
Britain and Italy, T. Hohler and V. Cerrutti. 

Fouchet, the French High Commissioner in Budapest, reported to the Quai 
d'Orsay in detail on the Francophobia existing in the country, on the role played 
therein by his British and Italian colleagues and on their efforts to bring Hungary 
under British and Italian influence.^ As charg6 d’affaires Fouchet was already 
very busy improving Franco-Hungarian relations.^ According to the instructions 
of the Quai d’Orsay, he tried to prepare the conditions for the agreement to be 
concluded * He desired to soothe the anti-French attitude that manifested itself 
more and more overtly in government circles, in the press and in public opinion 

^^PDHV doc- 236. 

19 

This was the meaning of the acceptance of the Halmos memorandum of April 23 as the basis 
for negotiations. 

* AD. Europe. 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 61 -62. Fouchet’s cable to Millerand, April 5, 1920; ibid. 
Fouchci’s cable to Millerand. April 9,1920. 

Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

°Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 67-71. Fouchet's report to Millerand, April 28, 1920. 

ai 

Known for his pn>llungarian sympathies, Fouchet considered the agreement with Hungary as 
ifnportant even at the price of serious concessions. 
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alikc.^’ He established close contacts with the Hungarian aristocracy, first of all 
with Archduke Joseph, whom he very much wanted to put on the Hungarian 
throne”, as well as with Albert Apponyi, president of the peace delegation, whom 
he had to win over to the French plans and persuade to sign the peace treaty. He 
was on good terms with important politicians, including Horthy himself. In the 
first week of April he had two meetings with the Regent.^ He had talks with 
Prime Minister Simonyi-Semadam, Foreign Minister Pil Teleki and Kilm^n 
K^nya, Secretary General for Foreign Affairs. The politicians who had so far 
maintained an attitude of reserve, all of a sudden became friendly and attentive. 
All of them expressed their agreement with Hungary's French orientation.” Of 
course, the question of territorial revision was also discussed; Apponyi demanded 
a radical revision,^' the Prime Minister advocated a plebiscite in the northern ar¬ 
eas in order to establish a common frontier between Poland and Hungary (he re¬ 
garded this as a common Franco-Hungarian interest), expecting from the refer¬ 
endum the re-annexation of Ruthenia and Eastern Slovakia.^^ 

Simonyi-Semadam proposed that Millerand take this claim into consideration, 
because “if France wishes to obtain the enormous economic advantages pre¬ 
senting themselves in Hungary” - so wrote Fouchet in his report - “it has to 
grant these political concessions which are not too significant at all. A gesture 
from France could be very useful at this moment.”” In those days Fouchet sent 
several reports to the Quai d’Orsay, covering the efforts of the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment towards the new political orientation; their positive results as well as the 
fact that the anti-French press campaigns had been entirely stopped: articles and 
other publications had to be submitted to the press chief before being published. 
The reports also gave an account of a pro-French article by Istvdn Bethlen, pub¬ 
lished in the Pester Lloyd, where the author plainly took the side of Franco-Hun- 


^At the end of April he reported with satisfaction to Millerand about the decreasing Franco- 
phobia. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. ff. 101-106. Reports of Fouchet to Millerand, April 23,1920. 

28 

Against the official French standpoint Fouchet supported the manifold activities of Archduke 
Joseph aimed at obtaining the Hungarian throne. Tlie latter tried to take precedence of his cousin 
Charles IV with French assistance, and thus to occupy the throne as soon as possible. He actually 
had several talks in this matter with French circles. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 60. ff. 90 - 97. 
Fouchet’s report to Millerand, November 6,1920. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 101-106. Fouchet’s cable to Millerand, April 23, 1920; 
ibid. Fouchet's cable to Millerand, April 10,1920. 

” In spring 1920, Apponyi had good chances to become prime minister. His nomination was sup¬ 
ported by the British and, at first, by the French as well. But when the French government became 
aware of his close contacts with Hohler, it decided in favour of Teleki. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 67-71. Fouchet’s report to Millerand, April 28, 1920. 

” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 72 - 73. Fouchet’s cable to Millerand, April 10,1920. 
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Earian rapprochement.’* Fouchet also reported on the serious preparations for 
Ihe formation of a Francophile government; the new government would not in¬ 
clude the supporters of the British orientation, first of all Frigyes Korinyi, Min¬ 
ister of Finance, who had already committed himself by promises and agree¬ 
ments to a pro-British policy. The government would be headed by Apponyi or 
Teleki , with Csdky as Foreign Minister. According to Fouchet. the two latter 
were sincere representatives of the new political line and therefore the most suit¬ 
able for France, but not Apponyi. Though he also showed himself to be a sup¬ 
porter of French orientation, his attitude - according to Fouchet’s private infor¬ 
mation - was not sincere. Millcrand was warned by the French representative, 
that App>onyi, a Germanophile to the core, was in fact a double-dealer shifting 
between the British and the French. In reality, however, he much preferred the 
former. He had quite unrealistic plans about revision and was full of hatred to¬ 
wards the neighbouring states. In short, suggested Fouchet, he was not a suitable 
person for realizing the French plans for the Danube Basin. Apponyi as Prime 
Minister would have been all the less desirable since the neighbouring countries 
would not put up with this solution; their representatives in Budapest had already 
protested against any combination of this kind.*"' 

In the following weeks Fouchet regarded as his main task to support the for¬ 
mation of a Francophile government, because - to cite his own words - “the re¬ 
alization of the great decisions will depend on this”.’* 

Meanwhile, considerable progress had been achieved in Paris as well in the 
second round of the Franco-Hungarian negotiations. On April 2, Halmos re¬ 
turned to the French capital with maps, plans, proposals and a personal message 
from Horthy. On the following day he called on Pal6ologue and forwarded the 
Regent’s message to the French government. Accordingly, Horthy accepted and 
supported Hungary’s Francophile policy, he was ready to uphold the proposed 
political programme by throwing his full authority on the scale and to engage all 
his force in favour of this policy; finally, he hoped that it would be possible within 
a short time to set up a unified army of 500,000 brave and loyal men within the 
scope of the Franco-Hungarian agreement.” Halmos added, that Horthy re¬ 
garded the formation of a Francophile government as his essential task. Apponyi 
had been candidated as Prime Minister; he accepted it on condition that France 


The article appeared on April 20, 1920 and caused much surprise. However, a press discussion 
was prevented by the gqvcmmcni. 

^AMZV. PZ. Budapest 424. Report of Lejhancc; lo Bcncs, February 15, 1920; ASMAE. 1741. 
SforTa's cable lo the Italian minister in Bucharest. February 17, 1920. 

3 $ 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 72 - 73. Fouchet*s cable to Millerand. April 10, 1920 .The 
cabinet formed in June agreed with French conceptions. Pal Teleki became prime minister and Imre 
Csaky foreign minister. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 178-179. Aide memoire about the talks between 
Palcologue and Halmos, April 13, 1920. 
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trusted him. Halmos also raised the question of territorial revision, but not in 
conformity with the instructions he received in Budapest: instead of asking for 
the correction of frontiers, he solicited the support of France for the problem to 
be settled by the parties concerned “ Finally he handed over the proposals of the 
Hungarian government concerning economic co-operation.^ 

Paldologue accepted Worthy’s message and the economic programme sympa¬ 
thetically, and raised no objection to Apponyi’s candidature. He mentioned that 
he would be glad to see Telcki as Foreign Minister.^ 

At Paldologuc’s request, Halmos had a talk on April 15 with Count Saint- 
Sauveur, Manager of the Schneidcr-Creusot Company, and discussed with him 
the economic programme. They reached agreement in principle on every 
question.^* 

On April 16 Halmos was received by Paldologue. In an amicable atmosphere 
they discussed in detail the proposed economic agreement and fixed the date of 
its signing at the end of April. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs promised that 
presentation of the definitive peace conditions would be postponed.^^ 

During his one week’s stay in Paris, Halmos had achieved considerable results. 
Essentially he reached an agreement with Schneidcr-Creusot, managed to sur¬ 
mount political differences and to secure French support for a certain readjust¬ 
ment of the frontiers. As the time arrived for the signing of the preliminary 
agreement, Halmos asked that the authorized persons be sent to Paris.^^ How¬ 
ever, the signing planned for the end of April did not lake place, the Franco- 
Hungarian negotiations came to a standstill. The French played for time. Under 
the pretext of “pressure of business”, Millerand did not receive Bethlen and 
Cs4ky who had arrived in Paris, while Paleologue kept delaying the resumption 
of talks, saying that quite a lot of questions had still to be clarified. 

What was the reason for this sudden change of French attitude? Why was 
Millerand so very busy all at once? What clouded the clearsightedness of 
Paltologue? The main reason was the Hungarian government’s memorandum of 
April 23. In return for the French orientation, the economic concessions and an 
agreement or just a modus vivendi with the neighbouring states, this memo¬ 
randum and the enclosed map suggested the re-annexation of the following ar¬ 
eas: Pozsony and its environs including Csallokoz Island and the Small Hungar- 


^ Ibid. 

40 

PDII. I. doc. 218. p. 230. Halmos reported thereof as follows: “Conversation with Paleologue 
took place in a cordial and encouraging tone. I outlined the political and economic situation. He 
seemed satisfied and stated that we could count on the good<will of the French." On April 17, 
Halmos again had a meeting with Paleologue Cf.: PDll. I. doc. 236. pp. 243-244. 

■*' PDII. I. doc. 224. p. 234. 

PDll. I. doc. 227. p. 238. 

PDII. I. doc. 239. p. 249; doc. 238. 
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ian Plain, Eastern Slovakia, Ruthcnia, those parts of the counties of N6gr^d and 
Hont that were indispensable for the strategic defence of Budapest, the northern 
part of Batschka as far as the Francis-Joseph Channel, the contested “corner” of 
Batschka and the German-inhabited part of Banat. In addition, territorial auton¬ 
omy for the Hungarians and Saxons of Transylvania and the right of the popula¬ 
tions of Western Hungary and Banal to a plebiscite that would decide, whether 
they would belong to Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia or Romania. Finally, modifi¬ 
cation of the military decisions of the peace conditions was required.^ 

The memorandum demonstrates quite clearly that the Hungarian government 
was unable to make a reasonable compromise even as late as the spring of 1920; 
that Hungar/s foreign policy continued to be determined by the unrealistic am¬ 
bitions of Apponyi, Us unreasonableness was actually pointed out in the m6- 
moires of Lloyd George: if the Hungarian delegation - instead of totally re¬ 
jecting the territorial accomplis - had concentrated its efforts on specified 
frontier problems, as several other delegations did, it could have achieved far 
better results; such as some correction of frontiers.^^ 

The claims as specified in the memorandum of April 23 were simply unaccept¬ 
able to the French government. 

Another reason for the standstill in the Hungarian policy of the Ouai d’Orsay 
was the vacillation of Schneider-Creusot (though the question of cause and effect 
is debatable). The head of the company, Count Saint-Sauveur who had come to 
an agreement in principle with Halmos, began to hesitate by the end of April and 
to ponder deeply the chances of the Hungarian conceptions.^ There was cer¬ 
tainly a correlation between this new altitude and the above mentioned memo¬ 
randum of the Hungarian government, notably the effect it produced on the Quai 
d’Orsay. So the circle was closed - the Franco-Hungarian negotiations came to 
a deadlock. The French government refused to accept the memorandum even as 
a basis for negotiations. 

Without Budapest’s approval, Halmos - who disagreed with the contents of 
the memorandum - handed on April 23 a further note to Paldologue, restating 
the results of the negotiations as well as the territorial claims: thus, the re-an¬ 
nexation of closed areas inhabited by Hungarians, and a plebiscite for Ruthenia. 
Paleologue accepted this memorandum as a basis for negotiations.^’ Later on, 
however, the Hungarian government tried repeatedly to complete the Halmos 
memorandum. This was attempted, for instance, by Bethlen and Cs^ky, who ar¬ 
rived in Paris on April 28 in order to terminate the negotiations on the basis of 


I. doc. 242, 242/a. pp. 250 - 254. 

Lloyd George: The Truth about the Peace Treaties. II, p. 172. 

Saint-Sauveur convoked a conference on April 28 for the renewed elucidation of already set¬ 
tled questions. PDH. I. doc. 225. p. 225. 

'VdW. I. doc. 25S/b. doc. 259. 
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the memorandum of April 23 and to sign the agreement.^ But their efforts were 
unsuccessful. Their recent memorandum supposed to correct and complete that 
of Halmos was accepted by Paldologue by way of information only. 

The negotiations were resumed on May 4. In the morning the members of the 
Hungarian delegation had a talk with the head of Schneider-Creusot, with whom 
they agreed on the lease of the Hungarian railways, and discussed, in the after¬ 
noon, the political part of the agreement with Pal6ologue, who informed them in 
confidence about the latest note of the French government, i.e. the reply to the 
memorandum of Halmos. Accordingly, France was ready to support Hungary in 
abolishing the economic or ethnical injustice of the peace treaty and in conclud¬ 
ing a treaty that would contribute to the agreement between Hungary and its 
neighbours. Provided that the basic structure of the peace treaty would not be 
affected thereby. During the negotiations, Paldologue repeatedly emphasized the 
firm resolution of France to rely upon Hungary in its Eastern European policy. 
France, he said, had wavered for a while between Austria and Hungary, but fi¬ 
nally decided upon mature consideration in favour of Hungary. Accordingly, it 
wished to strengthen Hungary both economically and politically as far as possi¬ 
ble. In return, the Hungarian government should commit itself to a Francophile 
policy and reach an agreement with the neighbouring states. The latter was to be 
of primary importance in the subsequent negotiations, in fact, it became their de¬ 
cisive momentum. Pal6oiogue explained the conviction of the French government 
that the peace of Central Europe could not be stabilized unless the nations con¬ 
cerned reached mutual agreement on reasonable and justified frontier re-ad¬ 
justments. According to their instructions from Budapest, Bethlen and Csiky 
tried to make clear the ways and means by which the French government was 
supposed to support the Hungarian claims. How could it compel the neighbour¬ 
ing states to accept the Hungarian demands? Pal6ologue, however, tended to 
avoid any direct answer and limited himself to allusions on certain economic in¬ 
struments that could be used for this purpose.^ As a matter of fact, he knew 
quite well that there were no such instruments available, and was himself not at 
ail sure of the results of economic pressure. At the end of the talks, he told 
Bethlen and Cs&ky that the definitive peace conditions would be handed on the 
following day to Iv5n Praznovszky, Hungary’s representative in Paris. In the en¬ 
closed letter of transmittal (“lettre d’envoi”) reference is made to the possibility 
of peaceful revision.*^ He made the letter appear to the merit of the French gov¬ 
ernment, since it was Premier Millerand who signed it on behalf of the Council 
of Ambassadors. For this reason the document was ascribed to Millerand by the 
Hungarian government, other contemporaries and historiographers as well. This, 


^When Bethlen and Csiiky came to Paris, they tried to stop the activity of Halmos which, in 
their view, was not concordant with their objectives aimed at a radical revision. They disagreed with 
the memorandum of April 23. 

*^PDH. 1. doc. 259. 

*AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 112-113. Millerand, letter d'envoi, June 6, 1920. 
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however, is not supported by our investigations. On the eontrary: they seem to 
prove that the letter, in eontrast to Pal^ologue’s statement and to public belief, 
was not Millerand’s work, for the Frcneh were initially opposed at the Council of 
Amba.ssadors to the British. American and Italian proposal on this subject. ' 

It might be asked, why did the French government oppose the Entente pro¬ 
posal which essentially also included Millerand’s intentions. Probably because 
they feared that their allies who were already advocating milder conditions at the 
peace negotiations, would try to realize their aspirations in this way, i.e. by 
changing the peace treaty to its very foundations. But Millerand and his followers 
disagreed with any substantial change in the peace conditions, particularly if it 
happened with the help of Britain and Italy. They were ready to accept certain 
modifications, but only on condition that these were carried out by themselves - 


Millerand rejccicd British protests against Franco-Hungarian negotiations by stating that he 
was negotiating with the Hungarians in the spirit of the Ictire d'envoi. l"his letter, which made pos¬ 
sible a peaceful revision, had been imposed on France by Britain and Italy. He consented to this 
concession under their pressure. In a cable to the French ambassador in Ixmdon Millerand reacted 
to the British note of protest as follows: “Nous nc nous engageons pas a corriger Ics injustices cth- 
niques ct ^conomiques, comme vous paraissez Ic comprendre. mais a pretcr nos bons ofTices aux 
tentatfves d’accord h I'aimablc entre la Hongric cl scs voisins. qui auraient pour but de corriger ccs 
injustices dans les conditions indiqu^es par la Icitre d’envoi a laquelle vous pouvez utilcmcnt vous 
reporter. Nous sommes done strictement dans les limites de cc dernier document, limites qui ont etc 
tracces a la demande memc dcs Anglais ct des Italiens, car cc sont eux qui ont insist^ pour faire 
mention dans la iettre d’envoi la possibility de la correction dcs injustices signalees par les commis¬ 
sions de dyiimitation. Nous avons meme plutOt restreint la panic de cetle concession, puisque nous 
pensons de nouveau comme condition de not re appui event uel qu’il s'agit d'aboutir a un rysultat 
satisfaisant pour les 2 panics.** AD. Europe 1918-40. 11. vol. 59. f. 61. Millcrand's cable to the 
French ambassador in London. June 26. 1920. There are also some additional data testifying that 
the real author of the Iettre d’envoi was not Millerand but Lloyd George and Curzon, supponed by 
the Italians - for instance, the French note of September 21, 1920 to Britain, emphasizing that the 
French policy concerning Hungary est strictement conforme aux termes mcmes de la Lcttrc 
d’Envoi du Traite de Trianon ct qui, Votre Excellence ne Tignore pas. avaient et^ redtgecs a la de¬ 
mande de la Delegation Britannique.” DBFP, First Scries. Vol. Xll. doc. 244. pp. 286 - 289. An aide 
memoire of the French government is of similar contents: AD. Europe 1918-40, IL vol. 58. f. 245. 
Aide mymotre of the French Foreign Ministry, December 25, 1920. Finally, the material of the Lon¬ 
don conference of March 8, 1920 also confirms this conclusion. At the conference the Allies dis¬ 
cussed the Hungarian reply to the peace conditions. After a sharp debate between Berthelot and 
Curzon, the representatives of France and Britain, respectively, whereby the former refused any 
modifications of the peace conditions. Lord Curzon presented the following suggestion: “Would it 
not be possible to provide that if the commissions (for delimitation) found after due inquiry on the 
spoi that in certain areas injustice had been done and modifications were required, they should be 
at liberty to report their conclusions to the League of Nations? It might further be provided that if 
the League of Nations were then asked by either party to do so, it could undertake to use its good 
offices to rectify the frontier amicably at the places where modification was considered desirable.” 
(This became actually the contents of Millcrand's Iciirc d'envoi.) After a long debate, whereby the 
British desisted from rediscussing the Hungarian peace conditions - any such discussion being de¬ 
cidedly opposed by the French -, Cambon and Berthelot finally accepted the proposal: “The con¬ 
ference approved Lord Curzon’s suggestion” DBFP. First Series. Vol. VII. doc. 54. p. 449. 
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wc can sec that they asked rather considerable compensations in return. The 
French standpoint was additionally complicated by the fact that the French rep¬ 
resentatives at the Conference of Ambassadors - Jules Laroche and Bcrthelot 
who were also opposed to Millerand’s Hungarian policy at the Quai d'Orsay - 
disapproved strongly of any correction of the peace treaty at the expense of the 
victorious successor states. In the discussion about the letter, however, they met 
with no success. After the Allies agreed that the peace conditions could not be 
revised, Millerand approved the wording of the letter.” 

This document was aimed at the correction of minor, local, flagrant injustices 
and at inducing the Hungarian government to sign the peace treaty by promising 
a peaceful revision.” In this way Millerand wished to break the resistance of the 
Hungarians and to bring the Peace Treaty of Trianon to a successful conclusion. 
This was to promote the consolidation of the Danube Basin, a most important 
and urgent matter, particularly in view of the Polish-Soviet war. None of the 
great powers had in mind any substantial territorial modification - France not 
yet, Britain and Italy - particularly the former - not any more. All of them knew 
only too well that the victorious successor states would never consent to the re¬ 
annexation of territories they de facto possessed. Unwilling to force them with vi¬ 
olence, the Allies were unable to persuade them without. Even the evacuation of 
areas that were adjudicated to Hungary by the peace treaty could not be 
achieved.^ 

At the time, of course, every great power was already aware of the fact that 
the peace treaty was flawed and that this would have grave political and eco¬ 
nomic consequences, but it existed anyway and its inviolability was guarded by 
three - with Austria included: four - resolute states ready for anything. Its sub¬ 
stantial modification would thus have led to a very grave conflict which they 
wished to avoid at any price. On May 6, 1920, Millerand handed to Praznovszky, 
Secretary General of the Hungarian peace delegation, the text of the definitive 
peace conditions. The claims of the Hungarian government were disregarded in 
every respect.” The original conditions remained unchanged, with the only dif¬ 
ference that the “lettre d’envoi” now alluded to the possibility of a peaceful revi¬ 
sion.” 

The peace conditions caused great disappointment in Hungarian government 
circles. The Foreign Minister, Pal Teleki, called at once on Fouchel and in- 

”Thc representatives of the Allied Powers were talking openly about this with one another 

” Yugoslavia and Romania kept occupied even some areas which were awarded to Hungary by 
the Trianon Peace Treaty. 'Hie Belgrade government managed to make an agreement according to 
which the area should be evacuated only after the ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty. 

”The peace conditions remained unchanged: “Against our arguments, the prior treaty obliga¬ 
tions of the Allied Powers are repeatedly invoked and eventual concessions are mentioned only as 
possibilities”, reported Praznovszky on May 6. PDIL I. doc. 264. 

”aD. Europe 1918-40. II. vol. 58. ff. 112-113, Millerand Icilre d’envoi May 6,1920. 
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formed him of the cabinet meeting and the bewilderment prevailing in the cabi¬ 
net. The French high commissioner emphasized the importance of Millerand’s 
‘iettre d’envoi” and the Franco-Hungarian negotiations as well as the perspec¬ 
tives resulting thereof. According to the instructions of the Ouai d Orsay, he sug¬ 
gested Hungary to accept the peace conditions.* 

The reasoning of Paris proved to be right. The promises concerning a peaceful 
revision and economic support had the desired effect: the Hungarian government 
decided to accept the peace conditions. More than that: in response to the de¬ 
mands of the French government it tried to restrain the press campaigns and 
demonstrations against the dictated peacc.^ 

Apponyi, the president of the Hungarian peace delegation, disagreed with the 
government’s decision. He distrusted the promises which were kept in general 
terms, whereas the peace conditions were concrete; the request concerning the 
plebiscite was rejected. So he again refused to sign the peace treaty and sub¬ 
mitted his resignation to Horthy. The Regent designated Teleki, the Foreign 
Minister, to sign the treaty.^ This, however, was against the intentions of 
Millerand, who would have preferred not to weaken the position of the pro- 
French Teleki with such an unpopular task, he being designated for the post of 
Prime Minister. So the task was finally assigned to the Labour Minister, Agoston 
Ben^rd, who signed the Treaty of Trianon on June 4, 1920.® 

After the peace conditions had been handed over and accepted, the Franco- 
Hungarian negotiations were re-animated. It was important for the Hungarian 
government to have its concrete territorial claims accepted by the French as soon 
as possible. But since the memorandum of Halmos which had served so far as a 
basis for negotiations recorded these claims incompletely and did not point out 
the inseparable unity of the economic and political questions, Teleki instructed 
Csaky to present urgently another memorandum to Paleologue on the basis of 
the original instructions.*^* This happened on May 12. However, Paldologue ac- 


^“Vous devez nc ricn ncgligcr pour (faire) accepter ces conditions el a lui (leur?) assurer 
fcxeculion,” reads Millcrand's instruction to the French High Commissioner in Buda()est. AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 14-17. March 6, 1920. 

SB 

Although Teleki informed Praznovszky on May 7 that favourable comments on the lettre 
d’envoi in the Hungarian press seem unrealizable (PDH. I. doc. 268), the pertinent measures of the 
Hungarian government were successful. Fouchet reported thereof with satisfaction to Millcrand. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 128. Fouchet’s report to Millerand, May 23,1920. 

Fclcki informed Fouchet about it, telling him that this would be the end of his political career. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 202. Fouchet’s report to Millerand May 23, 1920. 

*®This Treaty of Trianon was signed on June 4. 1920 by Agoston Bcnaixl, Minister of La¬ 
bour and Public Welfare, and by Alfred Drasche-L^r, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

PDH. I. doc. 266. pp. 291 ~ 292, 296 - 297; doc. 276. pp. 299 - 301. 
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ceptcd this note only by way of information and continued to regard the Halmos 
note as the basis for negotiations.^ 

The Hungarian government now endeavoured to synchronize the economic 
and political negotiations and to subordinate the former to the latter. In other 
words, it was unwilling to make any further advance in the economic questions as 
long as the political questions were unresolved. By that time, the first phase of 
the economic negotiations had ended: on May 4 an overall agreement was 
reached with Schneider-Creusot and laid down in a general convention.® The 
next step would have been the letter concerning the option, but the government 
was ready to deliver it only in return for concrete political concessions. 

In this situation Paldologue asked Halmos - whom he considered to be the 
most sincere and dedicated partisan of Franco-Hungarian rapprochement - to 
go to Budapest in order to find out what effect a verbal French declaration 
would produce in Hungary and to inform Fouchet if such a declaration would be 
necessary. 

Accordingly, Halmos went to Budapest on May 13. On the same day 
Pal6ologue instructed Fouchet to read the annexed declaration to the Regent, if 
Halmos asked him to do so.^ 

In Budapest, Halmos at once informed Teleki about Pal6ologue’s ideas® and 
called upon Fouchet on May 16, asking him to present the declaration.® On the 
following day Fouchet paid a visit to Teleki and presented him the written text of 
the declaration. The Hungarian Foreign Minister was satisfied and emphasized 
that the declaration rendered a valuable service to the Francophile policy he had 
adopted in the interests of his nation.^ 

On May 18, at 5 p.m., the Regent received Fouchet, the representative of 
France, with all solemnity, in the presence of Foreign Minister Pal Teleki, Prime 
Minister Simonyi-Semadam, Minister of Finance Kordnyi, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture Rubinek, as well as Apponyi, Andrdssy, Bethlen, Csdky and Halmos. For 
reasons of domestic policy, Horthy and Teleki insisted on the presence of all 
these politicians, many of whom accepted the French orientation with consider- 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 122-124. Memorandum of Halmos to Pal^ologue, May 
12,1920. After Pal^ologuc had informed Cs^ky on May 11 that he is not going to take notice of fur¬ 
ther claims (PDH. 1. doc. 283.), this memorandum laid down the Hungarian demands in generalities 
only. 

®PZ)//. 1. doc. 259. Cf.: AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol, 58. ff. 95-100. Letter of Halmos to 
Palt^ologue, April 23,1920. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 123. Palcologuc’s cable to Fouchet, May 13,1920. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 138-142. Fouchet’s report to Millerand, May 23, 1920. 

^Ibid. 

Ibid. As Fouchet reported: “Lc Comte Teleki m'a t^moign^ sa tres vivc satisfaction pour la 
politique francophile qu’il a cm devoir adopter au profit de son pays et qui ^tait trop bien servie par 
lc texte que j'^tais autoris^ k lui communiquer vcrbalcment, pour que son impression put ctre dif- 
K rente.” 
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able reserve or were, in fact, opposed to it. Summariang the main prindples of 
French policy towards Hungary, the declaration represented considerable 
progress in the Franco-Hungarian negotiations going on since March. It was the 
first official gesture by France, recognizing implicitly the territorial claims of 
H ungar y and promising support for their enforcement. The declaration empha¬ 
sized that peace and prosperity in Central Europe could not be achieved but with 
the co-operation of the countries involved. France was therefore ready to support 
any effort promoting it, including negotiations between Hungary and its neigh¬ 
bours: Romania. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; a revision of the unjust peace 
conditions; a completion or revision of the rights secured in the peace treaty for 
the national minorities. After having read the declaration, Fouchet emphasized 
that France was interested in creating a strong Hungary and was therefore pre¬ 
pared to support it in both economic and financial respects. The declaration was 
received with utter satisfaction by all those present, Horthy appreciated its 
importance with cordial phrases.® Let us note, however, that the text as read by 
Fouchet and that of the declaration sent by Pal^ologue to the latter were not 
identical. Stylistic variances actually covered substantial differences. Who 
changed the text? Was it Fouchet, or the Hungarian side who put it into writing? 
We are restricted to hypotheses."" 

Anyway, the declaration made itself felt. Horthy told Fouchet that he assented 
to the conclusion of the economic agreement and asked him to contact the Hun¬ 
garian ministers involved who had already received their instructions, in order to 
settle the details.^ 

On May 29, the Hungarian government sent two letters to Count Saint- 
Sauveur, manager of Schneider-Creusot. It offered the operation of the Hun- 

®AD. Euit^ 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 203-212. Fouchel’s cable to Millerand, June 10, 1920; 
ibid. vol. 58. ff. 239-241. Milierand's cable to Fouchet June 12, 1920. Ibid. Pal^ologue's cable to 
Fouchet. June 12, 1920. Ibid. Paldologue's cable to Fouchet, May 13, 1920. PDH. I. doc. 292. pp. 
310-311. 

^Thc hypothesis is this: Fouchet - who usually adjusted the instructions received to the con¬ 
ceptions of the Hungarian government - changed the text of Pal^ologuc's declaration. According to 
the text he communicated verbally (and which was published by the Hungarian Foreign Ministry in 
1939), the French government promised its support in the following terms: “Fidclc observateur du 
Traits de paix qui porte sa signature, le Gouvemement fran^ais s'inspire des termes de la lettre 
d'envoi a offrir ses bons offices pour arriver a unc reparation d'une injustice ethnique ou 
economique des conditions de paix. ainsi que pour faire disparaitre toutc cause d’hostilit^s, com¬ 
pleter et reviser dans ce but les droits des minorites ct pour arriver a des accords satisfaisants pour 
les parties interessecs** (PDH. I. doc. 292. pp. 310-311). In this text, however, the following essential 
phrase is missing, which can be found in Paieologuc's instruction: sans porter attcinte a la struc¬ 

ture generate du traite de paix (qui) aurait pour but de corriger unc injustice ethnique ou 
economique..." AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 128-129 Paieologuc’s cable to Fouchet, May 
13, 1920. There are also some other - insignificant - stylistic differences between the two declara¬ 
tions. The declaration remitted in writing on June 22 was subject to further modifications, carried 
out by Paleologue himself. We shall revert to them later. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 18-20. Fouchet*s cable to Millerand, June 19, 1920. 
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garian Railways and the factories in Budapest and Di6sgy6r (with detailed spcd- 
fications of the condition of these factories and of the length of the railways). In 
the second letter it offered an option for setting up a commercial fluvial port in 
Budapest/' Saint-Sauveur accepted both offers and was ready to sign the relevant 
agreements. However, the intervention of the French Government forced him to 
change his mind.^^ By now, the Ouai d’Orsay was already not satisfied with the 
above-mentioned economic concessions: in return for the Franco-Hungarian 
agreement it demanded a further concession - an option on the Hungarian 
Credit Bank. Only in this case was it ready to make political concessions, i.e. for 
remitting the verbal declaration in writing in order that it could be published.^ 
Paldologue repeated several times that the option on the Credit Bank was a con¬ 
dition sine qua non of the written declaration as claimed by the Hungarians.^^ 

Several weeks of diplomatic discussions followed. The Hungarian government 
was unwilling or rather unable to fulfil the further demand of Paldologue, who, 
on the other side, insisted on his position. In June the disagreements seemed to 
have deadlocked the Franco-Hungarian negotiations. But what was actually the 
matter? Why was it so important for France to obtain an option on the Hungar¬ 
ian Credit Bank, and why was the Hungarian Government unable to comply with 
this claim? 

As shown by the above, the acquisition of Hungary’s economic assets was an 
object of competition between the Allied Forces, mainly between Britain and 
France. In the spring of 1920, it seemed that France had managed to overtake 
Britain in spite of its better positions. In fact, the options on the railways, the 
most important factories and the fluvial port were granted to the French - and 
not to Britain in spite of its efforts.^ In order to control Hungary’s economic life 
it was important to obtain the Credit Bank option or at least to prevent Britain 
from getting it. Actually, 230 Hungarian enterprises were controlled by this bank. 
In the Franco-British competition the balance was in favour of the latter in the 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 233 - 237. Letter of the Hungarian government to the 
Company Schneidcr-Creusot, June 1, 1920; ibid. ff. 208 - 211. Fouchet*s cable to Millerand, June 10, 
1920. 

L doc. 323. pp. 335-356. 

^PDH. I. doc. 323. pp. 335 - 336; doc. 325, 337, 341, 348. 

PDH. I. doc. 350. pp. 354 - 355. Csaky reported thereupon as follows: “Palcologue emphasized 
again today that the affair of the Credit Bank is a sine qua non for the delivery of the note. He ex¬ 
plained to me that he considers this transaction important not so much for the banking aspect but 
rather because he hopes to exert an influence on Hungary’s neighbours through the interest of the 
Credit Bank in the detached territories.” Ibid. June 15. Palcologue insisted once more: participation 
of French capital in the Credit Bank is a condido sine qua non of the agreement because the French 
believe that this would be one of the most powerful weapons in their hands to exert pressure on 
Hungary’s neighbours.” PDH. 1. doc. 358. pp. 362 - 363. 

^ A keen competition began between the Hungarian enterprises supported by the British and 
the French government, respectively, for obtaining the economic key positions of Hungary. Cf.: AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 204-205. Note of the French Foreign Ministry, June 9,1920. 
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spring of 1920. Even at the request of the government, the chairman of the 
Credit Bank, Baron Adolf UUmann, was unwilling to stop the negotiations with 
the British capitalists and continued to prefer his British partners. On April 12, 
1920, in the middle of the Franco-Hungarian economic negotiations, Gyorgy and 
Adolf Ullmann travelled to London at the invitation of Lord Furncss.^*^ This 
caused some trouble in the Quai d’Orsay which was not lessened by the note 
from Halmos, stating that the UUmanns had been instructed to make only dila¬ 
tory declarations and not to enter into any obligation, not even a moral one.^ 
Paldologue knew very well that the UUmanns did not pay much attention to the 
demands of the government - Teleki himself told this to Fouchet.^ So French 
diplomacy increased its pressure on the Hungarian government in the Credit 
Bank affair. As Paldologue explained to Cs4ky, the French insisted on receiving 
the option in the interests of the Hungarians, because they could then put pres¬ 
sure on the neighbouring states through the financial interests of the Credit Bank 
in the detached territories.^ Fouchet himself had talks with Ullmann and tried to 
obtain his consent.® At last, Ullmann yielded to the many-sided pressure. On 
June 12, after having received the written guarantee from the Prime Minister as 
weU as from Belhlen and Apponyi that the option was in the interests of the gov¬ 
ernment and not of the Credit Bank, he agreed to the transaction and went per¬ 
sonally to Paris to settle it.** 

However, the Hungarian government kept delaying the granting of the option, 
considering the French written declaration as inadequate satisfaction for the eco- 

^Lord Furness wbs chairman of the British syndicate wishing to penetrate into Hungary’s eco¬ 
nomic life. 

^ “Ccs Messieurs (Baron Adolf and Gyorgy Ullmann - M A.) ont rc^u Tinstruction dc ne fairc 
que des ddclarations dilatoires et de ne prendre aucun engagement meme moral** reads the memo¬ 
randum of Halmos. He proposed to Paltologue to take measures so that the UUmanns should stop 
in Pahs on their way home. This aaually happened. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 76. Memo¬ 
randum of Halmos to Pal6ologuc, Apnl 13,1920. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 208. Fouchet’s report to Millcrand, June 10,1920. 

Ibid. 

*AD, Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 210. Fouche's cable to Millerand, June 1920. Ullmann ex- 
plained that public opinion is against the lease of the Railways and considers it as anti-national. And 
since the options on the Railways and the Credit Bank are linked, the animosity is directed against 
the Credit Bank as well. 

** “Cest grace a une forte pression du Gouvernement hongrois que la direction dc la Credit- 
bank. qui a attach^ une grande importance au mainticn de ses rapports ^tablis depuis longtcmps 
avee d'autres banques (?) ^trang^res, donna son consentement d la remise dc I’option” - wrote 
Teleki to Csiky. PDH. I. doc. 361. pp. 366 - 368. Teleki to Fouchet: “Lc Gouvernement hongrois a 
cnfin r6ussi ^ vaincre la rdsisunce du baron Ullmann." PDH. I. doc. 366. pp. 370 - 371. “He condi¬ 
tioned his approval on a wntten guarantee to this effect. This was given in the form of a letter to 
him from the Pnme Minister stating that the granting of the Credit Bank option is in the interest of 
the Hungahan Government and not of the Bank. Count Apponyi, Count Bethicn and Popovics have 
made similar statemenu in another letter wntten to Ullmann.” PDH. I. doc. 361. pp. 366 - 368. 
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nomic sacrifices: the declaration (i.c. that the French would support the ne¬ 

gotiations with the neighbours - Mj 4,), however valuable in principle, cannot be 
regarded as a sufficient recompensation for the option** - stated Teleki in his in¬ 
structions to the delegation leaving for Paris.” He instructed Cs^Ucy and Bethlen 
to inform the French government thereof, sa^ng that the ratification of the op¬ 
tion by Parliament and the protection of the French orientation against the oppo¬ 
sition would be possible only if the government could present political conces¬ 
sions equivalent to the economic sacrifices.” On June 9, Teleki delivered to a 
memorandum of similar content to Fouchet, on June 13 Bethlen - instructed by 
Horthy - presented another one to Pal6ologuc.” Millerand and Paldologue ac¬ 
cepted the Hungarian notes as matters of information only.” Paldologue empha¬ 
sized his good will, but said, he was unable to make any definite promise until 
Hungary cleared up differences with its neighbours. Referring to his inquiries in 
Prague, Belgrade, Bucharest and Vienna, he considered them as rather satisfac¬ 
tory.” He again outlined his plan for the economic and political unification of the 
Danubian states, with Budapest as the centre.” Finally, he stated that France had 
no intention of restoring the Empire of St. Stephen, but only to help South-East¬ 
ern Europe in its troubles.” 

In his talks with Cs4ky, Montidle - Pal6ologue’s Chef de Cabinet - outlined 
the difficult situation of his government, due to its Hungarian policy. It could not 
force its allies to abrogate a peace treaty the signing of which it had demanded 
just a few days before. He added, however, that the time would come when the 
Hungarians could tear this treaty to pieces and rely on the wholehearted support 
of France.” 

Millerand presented a note to the Conference of Ambassadors, suggesting the 
correction of unjust decisions concerning Hungary, with the help of frontier 
commissions and direct negotiations between the countries involved.*” 

^PDH. I. doc. 301. pp. 318-319. 

^fbid. 

” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 21. Horth/s Ictlcr to Teleki, June 9, 1920. PDH. 1. doc. 
351. p. 355. 

”“Pal^ologue mentioned today Regent’s letter to Your Excellency and remarked that this of¬ 
ficial document referred, among other things, to the memorandum which Count Bethlen gave him 
some time ago and which he accepted as dire prr\f^ and only as matter of information." PDH. 1. doc. 
351. p. 355. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 349. pp. 353 - 354. 

^ Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

89 

Csiky reported thereof as follows: he (Montiile - Mj\.) said we might rest assured that 

we could tear this treaty to pieces whenever we felt sufficiently strong to do so and that when that 
time came, we could rely on the wholehearted support of France.” PDH. I. doc. 368. pp. 371 -372. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 374. p. 375. 
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In their confidential instructions of July 22, 1920 to the frontier commissions, 
the Conference of Ambassadors ignored the above suggestion of Millerand; on 
the contrary, their activities were strictly limited. Their main task should be to fix 
the frontiers as stipulated by the peace treaty and resulting from plebiscites.” 

The complementary instructions dealing with the Hungarian frontiers empha¬ 
sized that the frontiers should be drawn on the territory indicated by the peace 
treaty; no modifications were possible which would question the basic line fixed 
by the peace treaty.’^ While in the past Britain, Italy and the United States had 
advocated the correction of the unjust decisions of the peace conference and by 
overcoming French resistance managed to have this possibility be formulated in 
the “lettre d’envoi”, the situation now reversed. They rejected Millcrand’s pro¬ 
posal which was originally their own conception. What was the reason for this 
change? It was, first of all, the change in French foreign policy, including consid¬ 
erably exaggerated information about the secret Franco-Hungarian negotiations. 
They wanted, in fact, to prevent and not to promote the economic and political 
intentions of France in regard to Hungary. When it became clear in mid-June 
that the French government was unwilling to discuss any concrete territorial revi¬ 
sion at the cost of Hungary's neighbours and was making, instead, general 
promises, the Hungarian government tried to obtain the support of France for 
the realization of its plans concerning Western Hungary, for the reorganization 
of the army and for securing the rights of the Hungarians living in the detached 
areas, before delivering the option. This demand was presented byTeleki to 
Fouchet and by Csaky to Pal6ologue.” 

The French government was ready to discuss these questions with the Hun¬ 
garians, but only at a later date, fearing with good reason that the end of the 
Franco-Hungarian talks would be delayed thereby, involving the risk of complete 
failure. The allies of France, first of all Britain, began energetic diplomatic activ¬ 
ity in order to prevent the agreement. They protested in notes against negotia¬ 
tions opposed to the peace treaty. (We shall return to this later.) As a conse¬ 
quence, the Hungarian government became unsteady. According to Fouchet, 
Teleki looked a different man. Within days, he became hesitant and cautious.^ 


“Lcs Commissions dc delimitation ont pour mission dc fixer sur le terrain: (a) D’abord les 
frontieres decrites dans les Traites de paix; (b) Uiieheurement les frontieres qui seront fixdes apr^ 
rcx6:ution dcs divers ple'biscitcs presents par les dits Traites.” Archives de la Soci^t^ dcs Nations. 
Genw. Instructions rdati\rs aux Commissions de delimitation, 19902/19584.“ I have received this 
document from the French historiographer H. Bagdan, to whom I offer my thanks. 

92 

“En pnneipe, la fronliere devra ctre tracce sur le terrain telle qu'elle est dcfinic dans le Traitd 
de paix. aucun cas, les modifications dc frontiere cnvisagccs plus loin nc devront ctre dc nature 
a remettre cn question les bases mcmes de la ligne dccritc dans le Traill." Ibid. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 5-9. Fouchet's report to Millerand, June 17, 1920; PDH. 
1. doc. 361. pp. 365 - 368; doc. 324. pp 336-3.37. 

AD. F^uropc 1918-40. H. vol. 58, Fouchet's report to Millerand, June 1920. 
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A quick conclusion to the negotiations was urged by the French domestic poli¬ 
tics. Millcrand’s policy on Hungary was attacked in the Assembly and the Senate 
as well. His opponents demanded information about the Franco-Hungarian 
negotiations.’” 

Time was pressing and so Pal6ologue was ready to align himself with the Hun¬ 
garian views in regard to the agreement.''' The documents were exchanged on 
June 21: Cs^ky, Bethlen, Halmos and KAllay delivered to Schneider-Creusot the 
option approved by the Hungarian government,*'^ while Pal6ologue handed over 
to the Hungarian delegation the declaration,’” the original of which was pre¬ 
sented in Budapest by Fouchet to Tcleki.’'^ On this occasion, Pal6ologue in¬ 
formed the Hungarian delegation confidentially before its departure that he had 
already started political moves in the neighbouring states/’'’^ 

The agreement between the Hungarian government and Schneider-Creusot 
covered essentially the following projects: the operation of the State Railways; 
the construction of a commercial and industrial port in Budapest, a hydroelectric 
power-plant, the fluvial port in Csepel and a Danube-Tisza channel; regulation of 
the Danube; and the delivery of a considerable block of Credit Bank shares to 
the French.*’^' It was agreed furthermore that as soon as the options were ratified 
by the Hungarian Parliament, the French government would grant Hungary a 
loan of 260 million Francs, regard the declaration as valid and provide for its 
realization. 

Delivered in writing, the French declaration was essentially identical to that 
sent to Fouchet by Pal6ologue on May 13, and is consequently different from the 


^ After describing the attacks directed against Millerand, Csaky pointed out that it depended on 
the Hungarian question whether the government will survive or not. PDH. I. doc. 309. pp. 323 - 324; 
ibid. doc. 578. pp. 576 - 577. 

^ A lengthy discussion began about the question of who has to sign the declaration (referring to 
the constitution, Horthy refused), whether it should be published and where, and to whom it should 
be sent. PDH. I. doc. 331. p. 340; doc. 344. p. 350; doc. 357; 346. doc. 324. pp. 336 - 337. 

PDH. I. doc. 384. p. 384; doc. 286. p. 385. 

** AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 31-32. Note of Paleologue to the Hungarian delegation, 
June 21,1920; PDH. 1. doc. 384. p. 384. 

” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 37. Millerand's cable to Fouchet, June 22, 1920; PDH. I. 
doc. 386. p. 385; doc. 393. pp. 381-382. When presenting the declaration, Pal6ologue emphasized its 
importance: “... cette declaration tient grand compte des considerations politiques et 6conomiques 
dont vous ctes fails les interpretes aupr^ de moi: elle atteste que le Gouvemement fran^is est 
vivement desireux de voir TEurope Centralc renaitre a Tordre, au travail et a la procp6rit6.” AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 31. Letter of PaI6ologue to Csiky and Halmos, June 21,1920. 

I. doc. 378. p. 378. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 35. Paleologue’s circular telegram to the French ambas- 
sadors, June 22, 1920 It was envisaged that the Schneider-Rotschild combination should have a 
share of 250 million crowns. Ibid. ff. 40 - 43. Aide me'moirc of the Commercial Department of the 
French Foreign Ministry to Paleologue. June 22, 1920. 
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text verbally imparted to Horthy on May 18. We have already referred to the 
nature and the reasons for this difference which was significant in two passages. 
(1) The written declaration included a new paragraph according to which the 
declaration became effective only when the Hungarian Parliament had ratified 
the economic concessions.*®^ By means of this amendment, the French govern¬ 
ment wished to secure for itself the possibility of withdrawal in case the parlia¬ 
mentary opposition upset the agreement. Paris knew very well that the approval 
of the options by Parliament was rather improbable.*® (2) On the other hand, a 
most important passage was left out of the declaration, which emphasized that 
the “moral” and economic injustices had to be corrected without affecting the 
basic structure of the peace treaty.*®* 

On June 22, 1920, Pal6ologue instructed the chiefs of the French foreign rep¬ 
resentations to inform the respective governments about the Franco-Hungarian 
agreement. The instructions referred only to the economic matters without men¬ 
tioning that they depended on the annexed declaration nor the fact that the 


^^PDH. I. doc. 378. p. 378. 

*®The Hungarian government was dissatisfied with this decision of PaUologue. 

Not Icnowing that this sentence was already missing in the declaration presented verbally on 
May 18 (as already mentioned. Fouchet did not read it to Honhy), Pai^ologue told Csiky on June 
20. i.e. two days before the agreement was signed, that the present declaration included a modifica¬ 
tion in favour of the Hungarians, as compared to the prior one: the above sentence is left out. This 
means - he went on - that the French wish to revise the basic structure of the peace treaty in 
favour of Hungary. PDH. I. doc. 378. p. 378. He did not mention another modification - the inser¬ 
tion of a half sentence - which, to a certain degree compensated the omitted sentence. For, the new 
declaration emphasized that the revision can take place only under the conditions indicated by the 
lettre d'envoi - “dans Ics conditions indiqu^es par ladite Icttrc d’envoi”. PDH. I. doc. 393. pp. 
391-392. Another substantial difference between the two declarations is: while the first declaration 
promises support for remedying ethnical and economic injustice, the second - written one - states 
only that the French government is disposed to support negotiations between Hungary and its 
neighbours, aimed at eliminating any cause of hostility. As the declaration of June 22 reads: “... est 
dispose ft prfttcr scs bons offices a toutc tentative d’accord ft I'aimables entre la Hongrie ct scs 
voisins cn vue dc faire disparaitre toutc cause d'hostilit^ entre les parties interessi^es qui recevraient 
unc satisfaction commune.*' AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 37. Paldologuc’s circular telegram, 
June 22. 1920. PDH. I. doc. 393. pp. 391-392. In addition to these essential modifications, there 
were also some insignificant and rather stylistic changes. There arc actually several draft declara¬ 
tions to be found in the Quai d'Oisay, one of them was sent by Millerand to Fouchet on June 16. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 40. Cable of Millerand to Fouchet on June 16, 1920. But this was 
not the definitive text. At a closer examination of the draft declarations it can be seen that the use 
of the one or the other term had been carefully considered; there might have been a meditation 
whether to insert the word *‘un” or “quclquc”, “corriger” or “rfviscr”, “completer-reviser” or just 
“completer” in the final text. It can also be seen that in every case it was the milder and less 
promising term that was used in the final, written declaration presented to he Hungarian govern¬ 
ment. Thus, the relevant part reads as follows “Ccs tentatives auraient pour but, dans les conditions 
indiquees par ladite Icttrc d'envoi, soit dc corriger quclquc injustice, ^conomique ou ethnique, soil 
dc complfttcr dcs stipulations de minority.” PDH. 1. doc. 393. pp. 391-392. 
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commission engaged in drawing the Hungarian frontiers had also been informed 
of the agreement. 

In his note Paldologuc explained in detail the reasons inducing the French 
government to achieve a rapprochement with Hungary. He referred among other 
things to the interdependence of the Central European states necessitating their 
co-operation, and to the fact that the very existence of the isolated and economi¬ 
cally ruined small countries was endangered - a situation that might have grave 
consequences. Hungary might look for protection against its neighbours and thus 
imperil the overall peace. This is why France deemed it necessary to consolidate 
Hungary’s economic position and to reconcile it with the other successor states. 
He emphasized that the promised economic and political assistance was a deci¬ 
sive factor inducing Budapest to sign the peace treaty. 

The way Pal6ologue interprets the declaration is quite remarkable: it is aimed 
at promoting the co-operation of the states established on the territory of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and to normalize relations between the 
neighbours.^*” In the strictly conOdential part of the note Pal6ologue refers to a 
most important aspect of the Franco-Hungarian negotiations: “We had to act 
promptly, because our allies wanted to acquire the assets for themselves and to 
frustrate our plans.”**” At the beginning, British opposition induced the French 
government not to vvithdraw but, on the contrary, to prompt action: it wanted to 
acquire the options as quickly as possible and thus to oppose the British claims to 
the options - from a more favourable position.’**^ 

Before putting the question more concretely, we have to mention the French 
view in regard to the newer Hungarian claims. As already mentioned, Pal6ologue 
kept delaying their discussion. When the documents were exchanged, Csaky 
again asked the French government to support Hungary: (1) in the revision of the 
military clauses of the Trianon Peace Treaty; (2) in keeping the Western Hun¬ 
garian areas; (3) in safeguarding the interests of the Hungarian minority; (4) in 
establishing the residence of the Danube Commission and the Commission of 
Reparations in Budapest; (5) in the immediate re-annexation of the areas 
awarded to Hungary by the Trianon Peace Treaty, but still occupied by Yu¬ 
goslavia and Romania. Pal^ologue received the Hungarian suggestions with un¬ 
derstanding, but promised a definitive answer only after they had been examined; 
so he asked that they be put in writing. This was done on May 23.*** 

On the following day Paldologue sent a message with his Chef de Cabinet, 
Montidle, to the Hungarian delegation: at first reading he did not find anything in 
the memorandum that could not be accepted in principle by the French govern- 

AD. Europe 1918-40. fl. vol. 59. f. 37. Pal^ologue*s circular telegram. June 22, 1920. 

ru ^ 

Ibid. 

Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 205 - 206. Note of the French Foreign Ministry, June 9, 

1920. 

'^AD. Europe 1918-40. 11. vol. 58. ff. 44 - 45. Memorandum of Csiky and Halmos to 
Palcologuc, June 23, 1920; PDH. 1. doc. 405. pp. 404-408. 
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mcnt. However, it would disclose only later the form in which it would support 
the demands, after the memorandum had been thoroughly examined by the 
competent officials/^ Why was it that Paldologue deemed it necessary - in fact, 
possible - to draw into the discussion of these questions the experts of the Ouai 
d’Orsay (first of all Laroche), who had so far been practically excluded from the 
Franco-Hungarian negotiations? The answer is quite simple. Until then, the ne¬ 
gotiations had been aimed at a territorial revision at the cost of the victorious 
successor states, and this was disapproved, in fact, most definitely opposed, by 
many high officials of the Quai d’Orsay, e.g. Peretti de la Rocca, Cambon, 
Berthelot, Laroche. The recent Hungarian memorandum, however, related - 
among many other items - to the correction of the frontiers of a defeated state, 
Austria, in favour of Hungary. And this was generally approved by French politi¬ 
cians: if there was any country at the expense of which the Hungarians could be 
appeased, it could only be Austria, the other loser of the war. This project was 
realizable from the moral viewpoint, it is less difficult to take a decision against a 
loser and, if necessary, to assert it by force, than against allies whose opposition 
might be feared. Another reason was a factor of utmost importance for the 
French: they wished to weaken Austria which was aspiring to Anschluss and 
drifting to the left. 

Laroche, whom Pal6ologue invited to take part in the discussion of the new 
Hungarian memorandum, informed Cs^ky on June 24 of the French view. As 
shown by the above and by Miilerand's telegram to Fouchet, the French govern¬ 
ment had a number of objections to the contents of the paper, in spite of 
Paldoiogue’s message.'So for instance, any modification of the military clauses 
was considered untimely, because Germany would regard it as a precedent. This 
question could be officially raised only after the complete disarmament of Ger¬ 
many and with the preliminary approval of Great Britain.'" Furthermore, 
Laroche declared unacceptable the Hungarian proposal concerning Western 
Hungary."^ The reason: France could not make a public declaration aimed at the 
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PDH. I. doc. 405. pp- 404 - 408. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 63-65. Millerand's cable !o Fouchet, June 26, 1920. Ibid. 
fF. 50-152. Aide memoire of Laroche about his talks with Csiky and Halmos, June 24, 1920. Ac¬ 
cording lo Laroche. Pal6ologue approved his comments on the memorandum. Ibid. 

The Hungarian government asked France lo promote a revision of the military clauses of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty, permitting to establish - instead of the mercenary army as prescribed - a 
military force on the conscription basis because in the case of Hungary the former was unsuitable 
for maintaining public security and order, and thus the economic reconstruction of the country 
would have been impossible. PDH. I. doc. 4Q5/a. p. 408; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 44-45. 
Memorandum of Cs^ky and Halmos to Paleologue, June 23, 1920. 

It was suggested that the French government should support Hungary in the maintenance of 
the Western Hungarian areas. Thereby it could stabilize its Francophile political orientation and 
prevent Austria - which, sooner or later, would join Germany - from increasing its territory. Ibid. 
- Csiky explained to Paleologue the idea of the Hunganan government: in reply to an interpella¬ 
tion, Teleki would announce in the Parliament that Hungary has no intention to withdraw its troops 
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radical modirication of the peace treaty and thus could not take the part of Hun¬ 
gary as suggested. On the other hand, it rejected and opposed any proposal - 
from wherever it came - that would try to force Hungary to evacuate the said 
areas. As unacceptable were the Hungarian claims concerning the Hungarian 
minorities and the Yugoslav evacuation.^'^ So, from the entire memorandum the 
French government only accepted the demand concerning the establishment of 
the two commissions and promised its concrete support in this question. In Bu¬ 
dapest the French refusal of all major claims caused grave disappointment, espe¬ 
cially the rejection of the first item concerning the army. This question neverthe¬ 
less remained on the agenda, in fact, it soon came to the forefront of Hungarian 
policy. All this coincided with the Soviet-Polish war, with the victorious campaign 
of the Red Army and the European crisis resulting thereof. Dreading the expan¬ 
sion of Bolshevism, the Hungarian government considered as their main task 
defence against this immediate danger. In summer 1920, the military question - 
i.e. the formation and rearmament of the Hungarian army - so much engaged 
the attention of Hungary that it intensified diplomatic activities aimed at the 
formation of a Hungarian-Polish-Romanian block. As a matter of fact, much 
more than this was at stake: the opportunity offered by the prevailing situation - 
the panic overcoming the governments and military leaders of every country - 
could be used for enforcing a revision of the military and territorial clauses of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty. The opportunity was all the better, since hardly any Cen¬ 
tral European states were willing to fight against the Bolshevik danger or to assist 
Poland in its struggle. Austria was the first to declare its neutrality. Its example 
was soon followed by Czechoslovakia. In these critical days both states endeav¬ 
oured to improve their relation with Soviet Russia. They established contacts 
with Moscow, BeneS sent to Chicherin a secret message assuring him of 
Czechoslovakia’s neutrality. Masaryk told the French and British ambassadors in 
Prague that Czechoslovakia would remain neutral, it would deliver no arms to 
Poland nor would it grant passage to any one through its territory.”^ Yugoslavia 
which disposed of the strongest army also declared its neutrality. Romania made 
DO formal declaration of neutrality, but was nevertheless unwilling to send its 


from the western areas, and Millerand would take notice thereof in a declaration. PDH. 1. doc. 361. 
pp. 365 - 368. 

"^The demand concerning the minorities was that the French government should instruct the 
military missions in the neighbouring states to represent the interests of the Hungarians living 
there. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 44 - 45. Memorandum of Csaky and Halmos to 
Pal^ologue, June 23, 1920. 
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'Die neutrality of Czechoslovakia was also due to its conflicts with Poland. Since the 
Hungarian government repeatedly emphasized that the army must protect Hungary on the 
Carpathians, Masaryk declared; ‘'If the Red Army would try to find a passage to Hungary through 
our country, the Czechoslovak government would deny its consent and resist to the Russians to the 
best of its capacities." Cf. Tibor Hajdu: Kirolyi Mih^ly Priigaban (Mihiily Kirolyi in Prague). 
Vaidsdg, 1972/9, pp. 50-52. 
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army to the Polish front Millcrand was surprised by the atlilude of his allies. 
He blamed the French diplomats and the chiefs of the military missions in these 
countries for not having informed him in lime, nor having prevented the 
situation."'' 

In this situation Hungary was considerably upgraded, since the Hungarian 
government willingly offered military assistance to Poland and proved thereby - 
according to the French press - that the country had “clever statesmen”."’ Bu¬ 
dapest wished to make immediate use of the favourable opportunity to realize 
one of its main aims: the reorganization of the army. 

So Teleki returned on July 14 to the military question included in the memo¬ 
randum of June 23 and rejected at that time by the French. He instructed 
Praznovszky to call Pal6ologue’s attention to the considerable change in the Eu¬ 
ropean situation during the past three weeks *4n consequence of the unexpected 
victories of the Bolsheviks”."* Europe is in danger. Hungary wishes to go to war 
against this danger in the Carpathians and thus fulfil its historical mission of 
protecting Europe against danger from the East. With a view to this situation the 
Allied Powers should make it possible to set up seven infantry and one cavalry 
division as well as their arming, especially with heavy guns!'^ In the next weeks, 
Teleki (who became Prime Minister on July 19, but held for a while the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs as well) continued these activities. On July 26 he met the 
French and Italian High Commissioners and the British Deputy Commissioner.^*^ 
On the same day he had also another talk with Fouchet. The topic was always the 

"^Chicherin sent a message to the Romanian govcmmcni saying that the Soviet Union had no 
ofTcnsive aims and strove for the establishment of normal relations. This made it possible for Ro¬ 
mania to concentrate its army on the protection of Transylvania. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 
vol. 47. 

"*The French were taken aback by Czechoslovakia's neutrality. Pellc was severely criticized in 
Paris. The general, who maintained close contacts with Masaryk and Benei, tried to explain, in fact, 
to justify the policy of Czechoslovakia in his reports. He agreed with the Central European aims of 
Benel (i.e. with the creation of the Little Entente). He was of the opinion that *‘the Czechoslovak 
projects were synchronic with the policy of France. Pelk disagreed with the Danubian confederation 
as envisaged by Paleologue. If we examine the general's correspondence and Millerand's instruc¬ 
tions sent to Prague, the conflicts with the prime minister become obvious." AD. Europe 1918-40. 
T. vol. 65. f. 88. Pelle's hand-written private letter of 18 pages, July 20, 1920. Ibid. vol. 65. f. 86; ibid. 
f. 86. Pella’s letter to Berthelot, September 14, 1920; op, ciL vol. 57, ff. 27 - 28. Millerand's cable to 
the French ambassador in Prague, August 20, 1920. 

AMZV. PZ. Pafi2 220. Report of Osusky, Czechoslovak minister in Paris, July 2, 1920. 

‘‘During the three weeks which have elapsed since the suggestion was made, the European 
situation has changed materially in consequence of the unexpected victories of the Bolsheviks." 
PDH. 1. doc. 451. pp. 456 - 457. 

iiv . 

Ibid. In this instruction Teleki mentions only the protection of the Carpathians, but not the 
expedition of the Hungarian army to the Polish front. 
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Hohler, Great Britain's high commissioner, went on a long leave. This had political reasons 
we shall come back to. 
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same: to set up and arm the Hungarian army and to send it to the Carpathians.'^' 
The order of mobilization was ready, it was intended to call up men of 18 to 24 
years.‘“ A war psychosis was prevailed in the country, intensified by Teleki’s 
inaugural address on July 20.'° 

Meanwhile the Hungarian government appealed to Great Britain and Italy as 
well, but expected real help mainly from France. 

Is it true that France had modified its earlier attitude and has concluded a 
military agreement with Hungary?'^ Paldologue received Teleki’s message with 
“explicit sympathy"’.'” Due to the great importance of the question, however, he 
promised a definite answer only after having discussed the matter with Mille> 
rand,'^ who in principle agreed with the project, but could not ignore the opinion 
of French military circles when deciding. In these quarters either the whole idea 
was rejected a priori, or utmost cautiousness was suggested. Pierre-Antoine 
Lcftvre-Pontalis, Minister of Defence, and Generals Mittelhauser and Pell6 
represented the first view, Marshall Foch and General Gamelin the second. 

In their reply to be given to the Hungarian government, the leaders of French 
diplomacy had also to reckon with the standpoint of their allies, fust of all, of 
Great Britain. Lloyd George, who disagreed in many respects with the inter¬ 
ventionist policy of his French colleague, opposed the project of rearming the 
Hungarians and of sending them to the front, because ^ he said - this would in¬ 
evitably lead to a war between Hungary and its neighbours. Unwilling to jeop¬ 
ardize his impending meeting with Lloyd George and the envisaged Franco- 
British agreement, Millerand decided neither to accept nor to reject the Hun¬ 
garian proposal. This duplicity can be observed in Pal6ologue’s circular telegram 
of July 27: “The heads of the French diplomatic missions are informed therein of 
the Hungarian suggestion and of the fact that France disagrees with the project 
because it is evident that the Hungarian government made it with the ulterior 
motive of profiting therefrom (“II est 6vident que le Gouvernement hongrois I’a 
faite avec Tarridre-pens^e d’en tirer part”).'” Nevertheless, there may arise a sit- 


*° AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol, 47. ff. 78 - 79. Fouchet’s cable to Millerand, July 26, 1920; ibid. 
ff. 81-84. Fouchet’s report to Millerand, July 26,1920. 

AMZV. PZ. Budapest, report of Lejhanec, 1920. 

'° In his speech Teleki referred to the negotiations with France, to the necessity of urgent ne¬ 
gotiations and decisions n order to regain Hungary’s integrity, and to prepare for the war that was 
going on right then. Ibid. 

In diplomatic circles and in the world press it was widely held that France had concluded also 
a military agreement with Hungary. 

I. doc. 461. pp. 471-472. 

'^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 47. ff. 88 - 90. Pell6’s cable to Marshal Foch, July 27, 1920. 
Cable of General Gamelin, July 31, 1920; PDH. I. doc. 587. pp. 578 - 579. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 47. ff. 271-272. Pal^ologue’s circular telegram, July 27,1920. 
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uation - the telegram goes on where we have to concentrate all forces on as¬ 
sisting Poland. In such a case, of course, we would think first of all of our allies, 
but it is not impossible that we shall avail ourselves of the Hungarian offer as 
well against a danger menacing the whole of Central Europe. So my Ministry has 
decided”, concludes Pal6ologue, "that it would not be suitable to discourage 
Praznovszky.”**^ On July 29, Pal^ologuc told Praznovszky that Millerand did not 
oppose the project in principle, but believed that the time had not yet come to do 
anything in this matter.^” 

Without an unambiguous refusal from France, Horthy and his government 
continued to keep the question alive. They were waiting for the proper time, and 
in the meanwhile tried to reach an agreement with Poland, irrespective of the 
Entente, Especially at the beginning, the proposals of Budapest were received in 
Warsaw with some restraint.*^* But the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement caused 
a change in the Polish-Hungarian relations. The Polish government was now 
ready to start negotiations with Hungary, all the more, since the French govern¬ 
ment expressively asked it to do so. So did Millerand himself, who had deemed it 
necessary when he came to power to prevent Polish-Hungarian co-operation.*^‘ 
The change was connected with the so-called minimum confederation plan, i.e. 
with the conception of the Hungarian-Polish-Romanian bloc. Paldologue re¬ 
garded it as a diplomatic task of high priority to promote the economic and po¬ 
litical co-operation of these three states. To that end he was ready to advocate 
the re-annexation of Ruthenia to Hungary. At his initiative and as a result of his 
personal invention, the Polish Foreign Minister Patek had two conversations with 
Halmos on May 3, 1920 and later met Bethlen and Cs4ky as well.^^ Halmos 
wrote an aide m6moire to Paldologue, which was actually a draft-agreement. This 
included the following promises from the Hungarian side: (1) Hungary will 
extend the French economic assistance to Poland; (2) it offers assistance in the 
plebiscite to be held in the district of Ratibor; (3) it agrees to the establishment 
of a common frontier; (4) it will conclude a military agreement with Poland, 
according to which it will make available its military forces for the struggle 


Ibid. 

^^PDH. I. doc. 501. pp. 503 - 504. 

PDH. I. doc. 85; doc. 88. pp. 115 -116. 
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In his instruaion of March 6, 1920 to the Budapest high commissioner, Millerand still fol¬ 
lowed this line. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 14-17. 

’^Thc Halmos-Patek meeting was arranged by Paliologue. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol, 58. 
ff. 116-117. Aide mdmoirc about the ulks of Halmos. Ibid. PDH. I. doc. 225. pp. 268 - 272. 
‘*Paleo]ogue expressed his willingness to inform confidentially the Polish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs who is at present in Pans about the matter and to csublish contact between him and Dr. 
Halmos.” PDH. I. doc. 255. pp. 268 - 272; doc. 260. p. 284; doc. 267. p. 292; doc. 276. pp. 299 - 301; 
doc. 281. p. 303. Patek was Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and not Polish Ambassador in Paris. 
Cf. Maria Ormos: Francia-magyar tirgyalasok 1920-ban (Franco-Hungarian negotiations in 19201 
Szdxadok. 1975/5-6. 
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against Bolshevism, First of all against Soviet Russia. In return Poland: (1) 
supports Hungary in its negotiations with France; (2) promotes Hungary’s 
agreement with Romania in territorial, economic and minority questions; (3) 
asks to participate in the Hungarian-Czechoslovak negotiations; (4) supports the 
rearmament of Hungary.^^ The discussions and the draft-agreement were from 
Pal6oiogue‘^ so the latter was part of the French political conception, i.e. of the 
FrancO'Hungarian negotiations. 

Before leaving Paris, Patek let Halmos know that after careful consideration 
he was ready to start the negotiations on the suggested basis. This actually took 
place in the following weeks. However, Poland continued to keep a certain dis¬ 
tance. This can be explained mainly by Hungary’s confused domestic policy, by 
the country’s extremely difficult international position, the opposition of Britain 
and the mistrust of Romania. All this made the Poles cautious. It was very typical 
of the situation that Marshal Pilsudski only replied on July 10 to a letter Horthy 
had written to him on June 6.^^ Pilsudski agreed with the Regent’s suggestion 
and accepted his offer of co-operation. A concrete agreement was now reached 
by the two governments about transport of arms and ammunition. Efforts were 
made to secure a transit corridor, but they failed in spite of French support.*” 
Czechoslovakia and Romania turned down the demands made to them. Though 
considering both transit possibilities, Budapest preferred the latter. Here too, we 
can clearly see the Hungarian intention at the back of the project: the re-annexa¬ 
tion of Ruthenia. Keeping in view the pro-Romanian policy of France and 
Poland, however, a territorial revision at Romania’s cost was hardly possible. The 
two countries certainly did not want to discourage a prospective member of the 
envisaged tripartite alliance, but rather to win it. Romania had to be detached 
from Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; its adherence to the Little Entente as sug¬ 
gested by Bene§ as well as its being much influenced by Italy had to be prevented. 
French diplomacy therefore used much energy in effecting a reconciliation be¬ 
tween Hungary and Romania. Pal6ologue made a special effort; his various ac¬ 
tivities since spring 1920 had been directed at this. The Hungarian-Romanian 
agreement held a central position in his talks with the Hungarians. In Budapest 
the idea of the tripartite bloc was endorsed, and stated repeatedly verbally and in 


AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 116-117. 

^^PDH. 1. doc. 282. pp. 303 - 304. 

^^PDH. I. doc. 321. pp. 332-333; doc. 440. pp. 446 - 447. About the Polish-Hungarian negotia¬ 
tions cf. Endrc Kov^cs: Magyar-lengytl kapesoiatok a vildghdboru kdzda (Polish-Hungarian rela¬ 
tions between the two world wars). Budapest, 1971. 

Count Zamoyski, Polish ambassador in Paris, confidentially informed Praznovszky that the 
French were ready to fulfil the Hungarian demand (concerning the corridor), but made their de¬ 
cision dependent on the consent of the Romanian and Czechoslovak government. However. Prague 
and Bucharest refused. ’Tal^ologue remarked to Zamoyski that Romania and Czechoslovakia 
would in time realize that they had made a mistake, but he fears it will be too late.” PDH. I. 
doc. 536. p. 542. 
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writing. Pal^ologuc kept the Romanians informed about these discussions. At the 
very beginning of the negotiations, on March 22, he asked Halmos to prepare a 
draft for the Hungarian-Romanian agreement. Approved by the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment, this memorandum laid down the Hungarian claims concerning the ter¬ 
ritorial, economic and minority questions.*’* On the following day Pal6ologue dis¬ 
closed the contents of this paper to Prince Ghica, minister of Romania in Paris, 
who - according to Paldologue - considered the Hungarian proposal interesting 
and promised to report it to his government.*’*’ We do not know the Romanian 
answer and know only indirectly that Bucharest did not regard the Hungarian 
memorandum even as a basis for negotiations. The Romanian government rec¬ 
ognized no possibility of territorial revision or of any modification of the peace 
treaty, especially at the expense of its own country. Take lonescu announced to 
the French government that he decidedly rejected any attempt to change the 
frontiers. In 1927, Pal6ologue wrote that he had constantly informed the Roma¬ 
nian minister in Paris about the Franco-Hungarian negotiations, and that the 
Romanian government had never any objection to their content.*^ What he did 
not write, however, was the fact that his informations covered only the economic 
aspects of the negotiations - and these were indeed not opposed by the Roma¬ 
nian government. Daeschner, French Minister in Bucharest, presented the 
Franco-Hungarian agreement of June 22, 1920 as a purely economic matter to 
Take lonescu. who was glad to learn this*^* and emphasized once more that he 
wished to establish good relations with Hungary; if, however, Hungary’s policy 
menaced any one of its neighbours, he would change his mind.*^^ 

Thus, as soon as the Romanian government saw that the Franco-Hungarian 
agreement affected not only economic question, it immediately protested against 
it most vigorously.*^’ 

The situation was similar with regard to Yugoslavia. Here too, the information 
about the Franco-Hungarian negotiations was received at first with much under¬ 
standing. In Belgrade it was believed that the French policy in Hungary would 
frustrate the endeavours of Italy and Britain in that region, notably their plans for 
a Danubian confederation; at the same time, Hungary under French influence 
would represent less danger to the status quo than if it belonged to the Italian or 
British spheres of interest.*" This is what French diplomats emphasized in 
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Prague^ Bucharest and Belgrade, with the result that these governments at first 
accepted with understanding the French plans for co-operation with Hungary for 
the sake of Central Europe’s prosperity. In his negotiations in Paris, Bene$ ap¬ 
proved this plan‘d; when in early July the French government proposed to the 
governments in Prague, Bucharest and Belgrade to start direct negotiations with 
Hungary, all of them gave a positive reply. As Montifele, Chef de Cabinet to 
Pal6ologue, told Praznovszky, BeneS and Vesnik were enthusiastic about the 
project.'^ Though without enthusiasm, Take lonescu also accepted the French 
proposal, adding, however, that he hoped, France would not take part in the ne¬ 
gotiations as an ally of Hungary.^^^ BeneS was the fu-st to propose to the Hungar¬ 
ian government to begin negotiations: on June 6, Lejhanec, representative of 
Czechoslovakia in Budapest, presented on behalf of his government this proposal 
to Teleki, who welcomed the initiative in principle; before giving a definite an¬ 
swer, however, he wanted to know the views of Prague about the boycott.*^ 
Almost at the same time Yugoslavia and Romania equally expressed their 
readiness to start negotiations. On behalf of his government, Stircea, Romania’s 
representative in Budapest, offered the Hungarian government the establishment 
of diplomatic relations, unlike Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, even before the 
ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty. Bucharest asked French support for this 
project,’^ and Pal6ologue approved it. He was of the opinion - and let it be 
known in Budapest on several occasions - that Hungary must reach first an 
agreement with Romania, because it had to begin the negotiations with 
Bucharest. He warned the Hungarian government not to raise at the beginning 
the territorial and political questions, because - as reported by Praznovszky - 
''untimely insistence on these claims would most probably drive Romania off the 
course favourable for us, which it had obviously assumed under French pressure, 
and would force it entirely into the arms of the Czechs and Serbs, whereby the 
circle around us would be closed”. In this situation, the report goes on, it is the 
primary task of Hungarian foreign policy to break this encirclement ~ and this 


AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 126-127. Notes on talks with Benei», July 4,1920. 
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*‘Monti^lc informed me today that both Vesnik and Bene^ were enthusiastic about the idea of 
direct negotiations with Hungary under French auspices.” PDH. I. doc. 418. p. 420. 

PDH. I. doc. 455. pp. 458-459. the Rumanians were also pleased with the suggestion of 
French mediation though their attitude was more reserved than that of the others. The Rumanians 
emphasized their hope that France will not take part in the negotiations as an ally of Hungary”, dis¬ 
closed Monti^le to Praznovszky. 
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Lejhanec informed Bene^: his impression is that the Hungarian government will negptiate 
only if any kind of boycott will be stopped. AMZV. PZ. Cable of Lejhanec to Bene^, July 6,1920. 
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can be done by means of an agreement with the Romanians.'* The problems in 
the East induced Romania to accept Paltologue’s advice concerning an agree¬ 
ment with the Hungarians. King Ferdinand and General Averescu were decid¬ 
edly for a rapprochement vwth Hungary, while Take lonescu kept manoeuvring, 
trying to reconcile what was irreconcilable: his negotiations with BeneS about the 
Little Entente and the rapprochement with Hungary. Ignoring the desire of his 
Czechoslovak colleague to first establish the Little Entente and only afterwards 
negotiate with Budapest. In July he started direct discussions with Hungary about 
the normalization of relations between the two countries.'^* Paldologue again 
warned the Hungarians against concrete negotiations with their neighbours. He 
wanted to wait till the options were ratified, (the extraordinary national assembly 
was convened for August 7) for he feared not without reason that the negotia¬ 
tions would fail, being deadlocked by the territorial question. This would have 
certainly had a negative effect on the ratification of the options. Praznovszky was 
right when he reported to his government that he had the impression, “the 
French would like to have some delay. Montidle (Paldologue's Chef de Cabinet) 
warned me against pressing the matter too much. In his opinion time is working 
in their favour”.'^ Subsequent events confirmed the misgivings of Paris: the ne¬ 
gotiations ended in failure in all three areas, since the antagonisms were irrecon¬ 
cilable. 

While the neighbouring states were unwilling to discuss other than juridical, 
economic and civic problems, the Hungarian government’s main topic was the 
rectification of frontiers: referring to the “lettre d’envoi”, it claimed territorial 
concessions. This was most decidedly rejected by the parties concerned. They did 
not recognize Millerand’s covering letter which was in their view not part of the 
peace treaty and had consequently not been signed by them.'^ Neither now nor 
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later did they show any readiness to discuss the territorial problem. The idea that 
some sacrifice might be made for good relations, for the consolidation of peace 
in Central Europe, occurred to nobody except Masaryk. 

Pal6ologuewas not surprised - from the very beginning he was rather scepti¬ 
cal in this matter. He knew very well that his entire plan for a Danubian confed¬ 
eration depended on an agreement between Hungary and its neighbours, this 
being the basic condition of the whole conception. He also had no doubt that 
without such an agreement there would be neither an option, Franco-Hungarian 
co-operation, nor a Danubian confederation. He hoped that the conditions for 
negotiations might eventually be improved by economic pressure on the neigh¬ 
bouring states and therefore tried to delay the negotiations be had initiated. Due 
to events in the following July, however, the conditions for negotiations changed 
for the worse instead of improving. Let us briefly examine these events. 

Heading a French delegation. Count Saint-Sauveur arrived in Budapest on 
June 22. He was received with ostentative courtesy, Horthy even entertained him 
at his country residence in G6d6ll6. He had talks with Apponyi and with mem¬ 
bers of the government. In a detailed report on bis experiences, he analysed the 
political and economic situation of Hungary. Within its new frontiers and without 
economic agreements with its neighbours, he wrote, Hungary was incapable of 
living.*^ He regarded the economic situation in every successor state as alarming, 
since none of them was able to meet its own needs, and advocated the formation 
of a unified economic system or a federation including all the countries of Cen¬ 
tral Europe and the Balkans. In regard to economics, these states would consti¬ 
tute a rounded whole that should not be disrupted.*^ It is therefore not possible, 
he continued, to make in an economic respect a Hungarian, a Czechoslovak or 
an Austrian policy; what is needed, is a unified Central European policy that 
takes account of the different interests and co-ordinates them by means of ap¬ 
propriate agreements.*^ 


sibili rettifiche frontiere Slovachia favore Ungheria per dimonstrare spiritc condliativo ed equi- 
tative.” ASMAE. 1741. Sforza’s cable to the Italian ambassador in Prague, February 18, 1920. Even 
in later years Masaryk made several similar declarations. It is a fact, however, that the question of 
revision was raised concretely, too, and was energeticaliy turned down by Bene^, as documented by 
the following notices on the talks of BeneS with Hungarian statesmen: “Benei otpovedel ie lettre 
d’envoi neni sou^astkou mirov6 smlouvy neni n^mi podepsan^ nenivazuje nis.” AMZV. PZ. Aide 
m^moire of BeneS, March 21, 1921. 'Teleki a Gratz v ddvemem jedn^ni s Bene&m 2^dali zase us- 
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The experiences and suggestions of Saint-Sauveur confirmed the information 
Millerand had obtained so far and were in conformity with the confcderativc 
conception of the Premier. 

During his sojourn in Budapest, Count Saint-Sauveur gathered informations, 
had conversations and made suggestions, but he did not conclude any agree¬ 
ment. After his departure, however, news spread about a secret agreement he 
was said to have rigned in Godolld. The text was purchased by Austrian Chan¬ 
cellor Renner for 10,000 Crowns from an official of the Hungarian Ministry of 
Rnance.^ Renner conveyed the allegedly secret agreement to BeneS, who for¬ 
warded it at once to Paris, together with a note of protest. The document of 
eleven pages - said to have been signed at Horth/s residence in Godolld on the 
night of 19 to 20 - specifies in all details the areas Hungary was to recover. In 
fact, the so-called agreement was aimed at bringing about a radical change in the 
Trianon and Saint-Germain Peace Treaties.'” 

The document may be either a counterfeit or one of the innumerable Hun¬ 
garian schemes drawn up in those times. Under the pretext of this alleged 
agreement, Bene^ and Renner launched violent attacks against Franco-Hungar- 
ian rapprochement, supported therein by Germany, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Britain and Italy - and partly even by the United States who all gave cre¬ 
dence to the propaganda and blamed the French government.'^ By the time, the 


direction unique d'cnsemble qui tienne comptc des difTfrents int^rets ct les associe entre eux par 
des accords appre^ri^s” wrote Count Saint-Sauveur. Ibid, AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. f. 178. 
Report of the French ambassador in Prague to Millerand, August 9, 1920. 

'^The document bean also the signature of Saint-Sauveur. The count arrived in Budapest on 
July 24, while the document was allegedly signed on the night from July 19 to 20. 
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uproar about the Franco-Hungarian agreement was culminating both in diplo¬ 
matic circles and in the press. The efforts of the two states to establish genuine 
contacts lost their former intensity. Both France and Hungary - especially the 
latter - were reflecting upon the possibility of retreat. 

No doubt: factors of domestic policy, the increasing attacks of the opposition 
demanding cautiousness from both parties, can hardly be overlooked in an analy¬ 
sis of the matter. However, the question was nevertheless chiefly decided by ex¬ 
ternal factors: the international balance of forces. First of all, the policy of Great 
Britain should be mentioned. The Foreign Office opposed from the very begin¬ 
ning the Danubian plans of Millerand and attacked his policy concerning Hun¬ 
gary. In the first week of May - when the Franco-Hungarian negotiations were 
just beginning - the British High Commissioner in Budapest, Hohler, was in¬ 
structed by his government to start a counter-action. Establishing close contacts 
with Horthy, he tried to turn the Regent against France. He warned Horthy that 
Hungary could hardly expect any substantial assistance from France, since the 
country was itself in a precarious financial and economic situation, relying on the 
help of the United States and Great Britain. On May 27, he presented to 
Horthy a ddmarche protesting against the Franco-Hungarian economic projects 
and offering at the same time the intensification of Anglo-Hungarian economic 
relations.*^^ On June 4, Britain sent a note - actualy a demarche - to the Hun¬ 
garian government, protesting against the leasing of the Hungarian Railways, this 
being contradictory to the article on reparations of the Trianon Peace Treaty. 
The charg6 d’affaires added that his government had protested in Paris as well: 
at the same time, the British ambassador in Paris, Lord Derby, presented 
Millerand a letter from Lord Curzon protesting against the Franco-Hungarian 
co-operation.^“ After the energetic intervention of Great Britain, Teleki began to 
hesitate. He nevertheless approved the signing of the agreement of June 22, be¬ 
cause Pal6ologue considered the Budapest protest of the British as insignificant, 
while simply denying the protest lodged with Paris. He did so both in his talk 
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wilh Halmos (who asked for information about the British intervention, as in¬ 
structed by Tclcki) and in his telegram to Fouchet.*^ And when Pal6ologue 
confidentially told Halmos that there existed Anglo-French agreement on the 
Hungarian question, Tcleki^s confidence was completely restored, all the more, 
since he learned from Fouchet that Pal6ologue had discussed the question with 
Lord Eterby and the matter was settled.**^ In his report of June 10, Cs4ky 
returned to the question, particularizing his pertinent impressions and 
information. Accordingly, there existed an Anglo-French agreement stating that 
Hungary belonged to the French orbit.*" Hohlcr’s action was merely aimed at 
frightening the French and securing certain advantages to the British before 
ceding Hungary to France.*" 

On the same day (June 9), when Pal^ologue informed Fouchet that “the 
British government has so far made no communication to the French govern¬ 
ment about options”,*^ he wrote an aide m^moire that the day before Lord 
Derby had officially presented the French government his objections to the 
options, and that Millerand had given him an evasive reply saying that he knew 
nothing about such an affair.*" By means of these tactics the leaders of French 
diplomacy achieved their aim: in spite of Hohler*s intervention the Hungarian 
government signed the options. 

In the Foreign Office the news about the options having been signed came like 
a bomb-shell. Subsequently, the British intensified their pressure on the Hun¬ 
garian and the French governments. They wished to prevent at any price the rat¬ 
ification of the options. On June 26 the British charg6 d’affaires, Johnson 
(Hohler had been sent on leave for six months, because the signing of the options 
was put down to his account) called upon Teleki and requested an answer to the 
British note of June 4. Teleki replied that the question had been discussed by 
Paldologue with Lord Derby and the matter was settled. Johnson considered this 
statement untrue because, he said, his government knew nothing about 
Pal6ologue’s statement.*" Two days later, on June 30, Johnson presented Teleki 
a letter from Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon, who protested against the options 


*"PDH. I doc. 327. p. 338. 

*^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 204. Aide memoire about the visit of Halmos, June 9, 
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as contradictory to the peace treaty.*’® Within two days Sir Hugh Lcwick, the 
British member of the Reparations Commission, wrote a letter to Fouchet, 
asking for information about the Franco^Hungarian economic and political 
agreement. He emphasized that the whole transaction was inconsistent with the 
peace treaty. At the same time, London intensified its economic pressiu*e on the 
Hungarian government. On June 25 (three days after the options had been 
signed), Colonel Stead - formerly chief of staff to Admiral Troubridge - gave a 
reception at the Hotel Ritz, Budapest on the first anniversary of the foundation 
of the bank. Several high-ranking personalities of Hungarian economic and 
political life were present, including the Prime Minister. In his toast, Stead stood 
up for Britain’s economic interests in Hungary, emphasizing that Hungary was 
now a free country and that Britain was interested in its prosperity. He advocated 
the closest possible financial contacts between London and Budapest. Due to the 
Danube, he said, Hungary had become Britain’s neighbour, and Britain was 
ready to help it in maintaining its economic independence. Owing to its lucky 
geographical situation, Hungary was the axis of Eastern Europe, and must play 
an important role in the area. British friendship might be helpful therein. In his 
reply, the Prime Minister appreciated Britain’s good-will and expressed his hope 
that it would hold in the future too.*’* 

So, the signing of the options only resulted in the intensification of Anglo- 
French rivalry for Hungary. At that time the French were still unwilling to with¬ 
draw. On the contrary, they intensified their diplomatic activities in order to 
make the options final, and not to bargain with Great Britain until this was 
achieved. The Hungarian options were supposed to be a trump card for the pro¬ 
posed conference between Millerand and Lloyd George, the agenda of which was 
to include among others the Hungarian question. In the French Foreign Ministry 
there is a note referring to this intention, saying that the option is important for 
opposing other British claims.*’^ It was not until late July and early August - 
after the Anglo-French meeting - that the French began to draw back. Out of 
consideration for the British, the Hungarian request that a Hungarian delegation 
should be received in Paris by Millerand and Foch, was declined.*’* All this only 
increased the distance the Hungarian government was moving from France and 
strengthened the process which had started in Hungary towards the end of June, 
after the second British intervention. It became clear to the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment that Britain did not intend to give up Hungary, surrendering it to the 
French sphere of interest as suggested by Pal6ologue. Although the French gov- 

*’®PD//. I. doc. 409. pp. 415-416. 

*’* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. Letter of Sir Lewick to Fouchet, July 2, 1920. Fouchet re¬ 
ported in details about the party, warning the government that the whole thing was aimed against 
Franco-Hungarian economic rapprochement. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 68-71. Fouchet*s 
report to Millerand, June 26,1920. 

*” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 205. Note of the French Foreign Ministry, June 8,1920. 
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crnmenl continued to affirm that it had reached an agreement with London on 
the Hungarian question and had not received any protest from the British,'^ 
these statements were received with scepticism in Budapest. Slowly but surely, 
Hungary became estranged from France - and this process seemed to be irre¬ 
versible. 

As a matter of fact, Italy also played a role in Franco-Hungarian alienation. 
From the very beginning Rome tried persistently to frustrate the French projects 
with Hungary. As has been mentioned, the Italian government advocated a 
tripartite coalition consisting of Austria, Hungary and Romania, also with Hun> 
gary as the axis of the federation. It was therefore quite understandable that it 
disapproved of the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement and wanted to prevent 
France from taking hold of Hungary. Since it became evident that the Italian 
government in itself was unable to do so, it joined the action of Great Britain. 
(The position was thus the same as at the peace conference: Anglo-Italian co-op¬ 
eration against France). At several occasions Fouchet called the attention of the 
Quai d'Orsay to the anti-French stance of his British and Italian colleagues.'^ All 
the time the Italian High Commissioner, Cerrutti, followed with utmost attention 
the Franco-Hungarian negotiations and reported in detail to Foreign Minister 
Sforza.'^ The latter tried to turn Hungarian political circles against the French, 
painting a picture in the darkest colours about the grave consequences of Hun¬ 
gary’s Francophile policy. They were wrong, he emphasized, if they believed they 
would be able to improve their relations with the Allied Powers by means of con¬ 
cessions to the French.'^ Italian diplomats started extensive activities against the 
French links with Hungary, pointing out that France could not support Hungary 
politically, being not interested in a great and strong Hungary.'^ This, they said, 
is only in Italy’s interest. True, France had become estranged for the moment 
from Czechoslovakia, but this was only a temporary situation and it would be 
wrong to think that the French had left Czechoslovakia out of their political 
calculations.'^ They called the attention of the Hungarian government to the fact 
that no country could be on friendly terms with France and Germany at the same 
time. If Hungary reckoned on French support, it would be faced with a hostile 
Germany.'® After the options were signed, Italy - like Britain - also protested 


'^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 59. ff. 99-101. Fouchet’s report to Millcrand, July 3, 1920. 
PDH. I. doc. 409. pp. 415 -416. 
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more strongly against the Franco-Hungarian agreement which extremely jeop¬ 
ardized its economic and political interests. 

On June 28, Cerrutti lodged a protest on behalf of his government against 
Franco-Hungarian rapprochement, and repeated his intervention on July 3. The 
Franco-Hungarian co-operation, he said, made a bad impression both in Britain 
and in Italy. He reminded the Deputy Foreign Minister Kinya that Prime Min¬ 
ister Huszjir and Foreign Minister Count Somssich had told him personally in 
February that Hungary intended to base its policy on Italy, since the two coun¬ 
tries had to protect themselves jointly against Pan-Slavic expansion. Besides this 
initiative, however, nothing had been done on the Hungarian side that would 
have really promoted a rapprochement between Budapest and Rome. In his reply 
Kinya said that the recently begun Franco-Hungarian negotiations had consider¬ 
ably exceeded Hungarian expectations. In his opinion, the Franco-Hungarian 
rapprochement could by no means disturb the friendly relations with other Allied 
Powers. “If France now follows the example of Italy and Britain - he said - and 
gives proof of a somewhat more friendly attitude towards us, this cannot be a 
sufficient reason for Italy and Britain to turn their backs on Hungary,” He shifted 
the responsibility for the standstill in Italo-Hungarian relations on the Italian 
government, because its policy with Romania, by ignoring the Hungarian inter¬ 
est, prevented the Hungarian government from realizing its original project. 
Cerrutti, on the other hand, pointed out the importance of Romania for the pro¬ 
posed Central-European bloc; Hungary must therefore normalize its relations 
with Romania, even at the price of accepting, in the meantime, the Romanian 
conditions, i.e. recognizing the status quo. Of course, he added, this did not mean 
that the prevailing situation could not be modified later on. In fact, he believed 
that the autonomy of Transylvania could be realized immediately.^** 

We have seen that the French “advice” in regard to Romania did not prevent 
the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement. There was thus something else at issue: 
Italy’s chances of realizing a revision of the peace treaty were insignificant, and 
Budapest wished to give preference to a power able to procure (for certain con¬ 
cessions) some compensation of a different kind. At the same time, France was 
believed to be such a power. In this study, the attitude of the United States to the 
Franco-Hungarian rapprochement will not be discussed, since it was rather in¬ 
different.**^ 

The policy of Britain and Italy had an effect not only on Hungary, but on its 
neighbours as well.The former was induced to withdraw, the latter were encour¬ 
aged to attack. The attack was led by BeneS, who wanted to make the most of the 
situation and to realize his long-standing plan for the Little Entente. 


FDH. I. doc. 415. pp. 421-423; ASMAE. 6670. Marlin’s cable to Sforza, July 14,1920, 

*^Thc diplomats of the United States observed the events and reported on them. They did not 
protest officially against the Franco-Hungarian combination. The American press, however, believ¬ 
ing the rumour about the secret agreement, attacked the French government which, in turn, 
protested against the invectives. 
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Conclusion of the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav Agreement 


As it appeared from the preceding chapter, former suggestions of BeneS had 
been turned down by Yugoslavia and Romania. There was no change in this at¬ 
titude until the summer of 1920. The Franco*Hungarian secret agreement, how¬ 
ever, now pushed the three states towards one another, functioning almost as a 
catalyst in the development of their relationship. Bcne§ recognized at once the 
chance offered by the prevailing atmosphere: Yugoslavia and Romania were 
panic-stricken, knowing only loo well that Hungary’s revisionist claims supported 
by France represent a potential danger and that the message of Bene$ - 
“Hungary is not our enemy any more, but our rival”*® - corresponded to the 
real situation. From the end of July on, there was a lively contact between 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Prague, The Yugoslav government, military circles and 
Prince Alexander himself urged the conclusion of the agreement on the Little 
Entente, which they had repeatedly rejected so far. MomCilo Ninditf hurried to 
Prague, where he discussed the question of the alliance and invited his 
Czechoslovak colleague to Belgrade in order to sign the agreement. Bene$ 
wanted to conclude a similar agreement with Romania simultaneously with the 
signing of the Czcchoslovak-Yugoslav accord and therefore to combine his trip to 
Belgrade with a visit to Bucharest. He did not wish to give the adversary enough 
time to set the hesitating Romanian government against his project. He deemed 
the timing so important that he postponed his trip to Belgrade, originally 
scheduled for the be^nning of August, by a week.*** 

Taking place at the most critical phase of the Polish-Soviet war, the diplomatic 
action of BeneS was criticized by the right-wing European press in general and by 
the French papers in particular. Pal6ologue vehemently attacked Osusk^, Czech 
minister in Paris, warning him that his government had taken the wrong course. 
He disagreed with the proposed alliance, because there was no reason for its ex¬ 
istence. In his opinion the attitude of Czechoslovakia to the Polish-Soviet war was 
false. Like other countries holding a similar attitude, it would realize this, but 
then it would be too late.*® In Paris the independent action of the small 

*® AMZV. PZ. Bench's cable to the Czechoslovak ambassador in Belgrade, July 30,1920. 

***AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vd. 65. f. 12. Pella’s report to the 2nd department of the French 
general staff August 6, 1920. It was the firm intention of Beneit to conclude simultaneously the 
agreements with Yugoslavia and Romania, respectively. 

AMZV. PZ PaKi, Osusky’s cable to Beneii July 30, 1920. In his report Osusky, Czechoslovak 
minister in Paris, gave account of Pal^ogue's outbursts. The latter warned him: his government 
committ itself to a dangerous course. AMZV. PZ PaH2, August 20, 1920. Osusky's import to Benei. 
In the Prague archives we can find several reports of the Czechoslovak minister in Paris, which re¬ 
flect the French standpoint concerning the Little Entente being formed. Cf. AMZV PZ Pafft, 1920. 
Osusky's reports to Benei September 1, 5,6, 7,10, 1920. Due to the documents found in the Prague 
archives. In 1965 1 had already the possibility to raise, in my monography, the idea that the Little 
Entente was not created by France. The following lines in a book of Bencf (published in 1924) are 
also indicative thereof: ‘This policy (of organizing the Little Entente - M A.) was criticized and dc- 
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Danubian states caused some uneasiness. Although the background, the limits 
and the aim of these activities was not yet known for certain, they were obviously 
directed against the Eastern policy of France and were - even if but indirectly - 
linked with the Polish-Soviet war; last but not least, the action enjoyed the 
support of the British Foreign Office.**^ 

The French diplomats accredited in the Central and South-Eastern European 
states were instructed to gather all information concerning the journey of Bene$ 
to Belgrade and Bucharest.'^ It was not by chance either that General Franchet 
d’Esperey arrived in Belgrade when BeneS was there. However, Yugoslavia could 
not be prevented any more from joining the Little Entente. On August 14, 1920 
the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav agreement was signed in Belgrade, forming the core 
of the Little Entente. Effective for two years, the agreement was aimed at main¬ 
taining the order created by the Trianon Peace Treaty ‘if Hungary starts an un¬ 
provoked attack against one of the high contracting parties, the other party is 
obliged to defend the attacked party, as specified in Article Two of the present 
Contract” - reads Article One.** Under Article Two, the parties are bound to 
reach a special agreement on the measures to be taken for the fulfilment of the 
accord. The top secret military agreement specified the co-operation of the two 
states against Hungary in the case of a defensive or an offensive war.** Although 
the agreement was presented as a defensive instrument, the military convention 
signed later applied to an offensive war as well: "‘If one of the contracting states 
attacks Hungary without the preliminary approval of the other contracting party, 
the latter is obliged to maintain its neutrality towards its ally, and to keep not less 
than two mobilized divisions along the Hungarian frontier.”*** 

From Belgrade BeneS travelled straight to Bucharest. When he arrived. Mar¬ 
shal Joff^re was already there. International public opinion observed with keen 
interest the Romanian events. Who would be the winner - BeneS or Joffre? It 
was the latter - Romania did not join the Little Entente. The suggestion of 
Bene^ that they should conclude an agreement against Hungary was received by 


predated, its significance was distorted. At first it displeased in the West. We calmly pursued our 
way and were justifled by the events.” E. Benei; ProbUmy nos^ Evropy a za}raj%iini poUaka 
Ceskoslovtnska (Problems of the new Europe and Czechoslovak foreign policy). Praha, 1924, p. 138. 

**The Quai d’Orsay had much information concerning the latter. 

'“’ad. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 55. ff. 242 - 243. Cable of Pom, French charge d’affaires in 
Prague, to Millerand, July 31, 1920; ibid. vol. 45. ff. 1-2. Couget’s cable to Millerand, August 9, 
1920. AD. Europe 1918-40. vol. 47. f. 13. Fontenay*s report to Millerand July 27, 1920; ibid. ff. 
30-31. Fontena/s report to Millerand, August 9,1920; ibid. T. vol. 65. ff. 20-23, Footenay’s report 
to Millerand, August 15, 1920; AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vol. 34. f. 118. Daeschner's cable to 
Millerand, August 19,1920; ibid. f. 85. Cable of Billy, French ambassador in Athens, to Millerand. 

DiptomadeJU dokument^ MD. doc. 25. p. 25; D6nes Halmosy. Nmzeikdzi szenSdSsek 1918- 
1945 (International agreements 1918-1945). Budapest, 1966, pp. 153-154. 
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Take loncscu with the utmost caution. AH he was ready to accept was a verbal 
agreement, according to which C/echaslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania would 
offer each other military assistance in the case of a Hungarian attack, while in 
case of a Romanian-Soviet war Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia would prevent 
Hungary and Bulgaria, respectively, from attacking Romania in the rear.’’* The 
French stand against the Little Entente could not be ignored in Bucharest, and 
this was all the easier, since the Romanian politicians in general and Brdtianu’s 
party in particular disapproved of the adherence of Romania to a bloc with Slavic 
preponderance. The main ambition of Romanian foreign policy was to obtain by 
means of suitable com'entions the approbation of the arbitrary annexation of 
Bessarabia. In this diplomatic action its main supporter was France. Pal6ologuc 
received these Romanian intentions with understanding, asking in return for the 
formation of a Romanian-Hungarian-Polish bloc.*^^ However, a Hungarian-Ro- 
manian alliance faced considerable opposition in Romania, including Take 
lonescu himself. The Romanian foreign minister preferred a “wait-and-see'" 
policy, without engaging himself on either side and keeping the door open in ev¬ 
ery direction. He did not formally reject the proposal of BeneS to form the Little 
Entente, but asked for a condition - the participation of Poland and Greece - 
which was unacceptable to Czechoslovakia. So he managed to delay the decision. 
Romania actually continued the vacillating, two-faced policy begun during the 
war. A typical example: at the same time as a verbal agreement was reached with 
Bene^ in Bucharest, delegates were sent to Budapest in order to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of a Hungarian-Romanian rapprochement and of forming the tripartite 
bloc as suggested by Paldologue.’*” 

MiUerand and Pal6ologue took concrete measures to prevent any further de¬ 
velopment of the Little Entente. Pal6oiogue disclosed to BeneS and PaSi^ that 
the French government disapproved of the alliance and would use its influence in 
Bucharest to prevent Romania from joining the bloc.*^ The position of the 
French government is exactly represented by Millerand’s circular telegram of 
August 24, addressed to 11 legations. The Premier refers to the negotiations 
aimed at creating the alliance that would include Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Romania and eventually Poland and Greece, as weU as to the - already signed - 
Czechoslovak-Yugoslav agreement and continues as follows: “Such policy may 
involve the grave inconvenience of isolating the Hungarian government, which 
wiU be inevitably tempted to go over to the side of Germany in order to find sup¬ 
port there. With a view to preventing conflicts, our constant concern consists, on 
the contrary, of trying to find the elements of rapprochement between the differ- 
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DiplomaiicJU dokumemy MD. doc. 34. p. 79; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 65. f. 32. Report of 
Che French Ambassador in Bucharest to Millerand, August 22,1920; ibid. T. vol. 65. f. 32. 
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Paldologue displayed a considerable diplomatic activity in order to have the Great Powen 
recognize in an agreement that Bessarabia belonged to Romania. 
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cnt slates of Central Europe. It was mainly to permit a more efficient realization 
of this aim that I promolcd the economic rapprochement between French and 
Hungarian enterprises. The development of French influence on Budapest 
seemed to be suitable for serving the cause of peace, since it granted to all our 
allies in Central Europe certain guarantees against the revival of an aggressive 
policy in Hungary. Under the conditions the adherence of Poland and Greece to 
the envisaged combination would risk the division of Central Europe into two 
camps and thus to increase the chances of a conflict. We are therefore not at all 
interested that the government to which you are accredited should join a bloc of 
this sort. You arc requested to call the attention of the (respective) government 
in the most discrete form possible to the grave consequences of such pohey, 
which involves the danger of solidifying Hungarian and German interests and 
would make it more difficult to establish normal relations between the states re¬ 
sulting from the disintegration of the Habsburg Empire.”*’^ This paper of con¬ 
siderable documentary value thus represents the official stand of France in re¬ 
gard to the Little Entente coming into being; it proves that Paris did more than 
not promoting the formation of the alliance, but disapproved of the Czechoslo- 
vak-Yugoslav agreement and tried to prevent other states from joining it. Since 
France was unable to prevent the conclusion of the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav 
agreement and to induce Romania to refuse point-blank the proposal of BeneS (a 
verbal agreement was actually reached!), it tried to temper the anti-Hungarian 
aim of the bloc; first, by asking the members of the Little Entente not to over¬ 
stress the anti-Hungarian character of the bloc, and later - after the downfall of 
Paldologue - by advocating the adherence of Poland to the alliance.^*^ 

How can we explain an almost collective error of historiography which tends 
to impute the creation of the Little Entente to the initiative of French foreign 
policy, notably to its Danubian ideas, an opinion prevailing for the most part in 
public opinion as well? How was it possible to maintain this view for over half a 
century? 

First of all, it is due to the fact that the archives of the French Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs, the documentary material of which is certainly decisive for obtaining 
an authentic insight into the matter, have been inaccessible to researchers until 
recently. Another implication is that the French policy opposing the Little En¬ 
tente was a shortlived one and hardly lasted a year; though determining French 
foreign policy in the period in question, the representatives of this trend handled 
the Danubian project and the related negotiations with utmost care, having to 
take into account a strong internal and external opposition. Moreover, a mis¬ 
leading factor was that, apart from the short period mentioned above, France 
granted the Little Entente political support and regarded this alliance formed 
against its will as one of the main pillars of its Eastern policy. 
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France Takes Sides with the Alliance Formed against its Will 


After the conclusion of the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav agreement, the French op¬ 
position intensified its campaign against the foreign policy of Millcrand- 
Paldologue.'’’ It was realized in Paris that the organization of the new order in 
Central Europe was started not only without, but even against France and that 
the Little Entente had an explicit anti-French character. It was not unimportant 
either that the situation was used by London and Rome to further weaken the 
French position. The most ardent opponent of the French Danubian plans was 
Italy, which increased its influence in all the victorious successor states. In spite 
of their conflicts with Britain, the Italians held the same view on several ques¬ 
tions: to counter-balance the Danubian ambitions of France. The Italian govern¬ 
ment aspired to a balancing function, but usually backed Great Britain. In fact, 
London and Rome supported everything aimed against the Millerand-Pal6- 
ologue line. In that period the Foreign Office was actually the main supporter of 
Benei. Though continuing to consider the restoration of the Central European 
unity as a question of vital importance. Britain now also embraced the plans of 
Bene^ concerning the Little Entente which practically meant the region’s division 
into two parts, but counteracted at the same time the Danubian ambitions of 
France.*^ Through its representatives in the Danubian states, British diplomacy 
effectively supported the establishment of the Lillie Entente, regarded by the 
Foreign Office as justifiable and necessary. A report by Phipp refers to this at¬ 
titude by emphasizing that the Little Entente “will be of defensive character, it 
will safeguard peace and enjoy the full support of His Majesty’s government”... 
“At the same time, the Little Entente will provide security against the intrigues of 
the French and the Italian governments.”*’’ 

Initially, Italy was definitely against the Little Entente, because the alliance - 
though not aimed directly against it - was against its interests since it signified 
the creation of a bloc with Slavic preponderance and thus strengthened the posi¬ 
tions of Yugoslavia, one of ItaVs main adversaries. In the situation resulting 
from the Franco-Hungarian negotiations, however, this seemed to be the lesser 
evil. And though the Italian press criticized the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav agree- 
menl,*“ the Italian government was taking concrete measures for improving its 
relations with the states opposed to France - to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
- and to force the latter to make concessions. Laying aside the disagreements 
over Fiume and Dalmatia, it concluded with Yugoslavia the so-called Rapallo 
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In his cable of September 24, 1920, Praznovszky already informed hts government that the 
main reason of the attacks launched against Pal^ologue was his pro-Hungarian policy resulting in 
the establishment of an anti-French Little Entente. FDff. 1. doc. 666. p. 643. 
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At first, the Italian press sharply attacked the action of BeneS. Somewhat later its style be¬ 
came more moderate. 
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convention which stipulated not only the protection of the Trianon and Saint- 
Germain Peace Treaties, but also a concerted action against any restoration of 
the Habsburgs.®’ With the agreement between Sforza and BcncS, the latter obli¬ 
gation also became part of the Czcchoslovak-Italian treaty The government in 
Belgrade had to pay a high price for Paldologue’s policy of Franco-Hungarian 
rapprochement: it yielded to Italy regions inhabited by a Yugoslav majority, while 
Fiume was declared a “free city”. 

The French opposition press blamed the policy of the Quai d’Orsay for the 
situation,^^ and even Miller and decided to reconsider his plans concerning Hun¬ 
gary. All his promises remained unrealizable. Pal6oIogue who had whole¬ 
heartedly sided with the Danubian project and thus with Hungary, was aban¬ 
doned by his Premier and had to resign.^ His political career came to an end 
and he utterly disappeared from the political scene. 

Thus, by autumn 1920 the Danubian policy of France had taken a radical turn. 
The leadership of the Ouai d’Orsay was taken by Berthelot, a persona! friend of 
BeneS. The new Secretary General belonged to a group of French nationalists 
unwilling to abandon an iota of the existing Central European status quo. In his 
view, any concession towards yesterday’s enemy was dangerous. He approved the 
political line of Bene§, i.e. the establishment of the Little Entente, with the differ¬ 
ence that Poland must also be drawn into the bloc. On October 2, 28 hours after 
having taken office, he informed the Polish government that France had changed 
its former standpoint, now sympathized with the Little Entente, and would gladly 
welcome the adherence of Poland to this bloc.^ In September 1920, Take 
lonescu conferred with BeneS and Masaryk about the adherence of Romania and 
Poland to the Little Entente. In a letter to the representative of Czechoslovakia 
in Budapest, BeneS wrote that the adherence of Romania to the Little Entente is 
more than probable; Poland is also ready to become an ally, but only to safe¬ 
guard the peace of Versailles. The Czechoslovak government - BeneS went on 
- cannot assume responsibility for the peace treaty of Riga - Yugoslavia 
approves this, Romania does not.^ In Warsaw the idea was approved in princi¬ 
ple. A similar message was sent to Bucharest, but in spite of the changes in 
French foreign policy, Romania did not join the Little Entente and pursued its 
“wait-and-see” policy. While maintaining and even strengthening (after the 


R. Machray: The IJttle Entente. London, 1929, pp. 136- 138. 

Diplomaticke dokumenty MD. doc. 41. p. 93. 

^Berthelot, an old opponent of Pateologuc, used all means to weaken the positions of the 
latter. 

^ Millerand, who remained head of the government, did not fully abandon his former concep¬ 
tions and maintained contacts with Pal^ologue even after his downfall. 

“’/*/)//. I. doc. 725. p. 6%. 

^AMZV. PZ. Ixtter of Rene& to the representative of Czechoslovakia in Budapest, Septem¬ 
ber 30,1920. 
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French turn) its contacts with the Little Entente and not rejecting the idea of its 
adherence,*^ it conferred also with Hungary and Poland, though the establish¬ 
ment of the tripartite bloc had been outdated by autumn 1920. It was anyway un¬ 
willing to reach an agreement on a bilateral basis, with Hungary not at all, and 
with Poland not before the end of the negotiations with Soviet Russia. The main 
objective continued to be the approbation of the annexation of Bessarabia. In 
1920 Take lonescu went to Paris, London and Rome in order to ask for financial 
assistance as well as for diplomatic support in obtaining official recognition of 
Bessarabia’s annexation. He persuaded the Great Powers to sign the so-called 
Paris Protocol sanctioning this annexation. However, the document was not rati¬ 
fied, because the Allies wished to secure for themselves the possibility of putting 
pressure on Romania by means of the Bessarabian question.^ In the three capi¬ 
tals lonescu received most contradictory advice. His partners agreed only on one 
question: all of them expected him to join their conception in return for the 
financial support he was asking for. France urged an agreement between Roma¬ 
nia and Poland (Hungary was not included any more) and Romania’s adherence 
to the Little Entente ^^ith Poland as members. Great Britain’s stand was just the 
opposite: it insisted on the normalization of the Romanian-Soviet relationship 
(the above mentioned negotiations in London were actually initiated by the 
British); it disapproved the Polish-Romanian agreement aimed against Soviet 
Russia and particularly Poland’s participation in the Little Entente, because this 
alliance would be strained by Pitsudski’s “irresponsible” policy.®’ The Foreign 
Office advocated the tripartite Little Entente as suggested by BeneS and advised 
Take lonescu to join it. Italy presented a third proposal: trying to restrain Ro¬ 
mania from joining the Little Entente, it suggested a rapprochement with 
Hungary. 

Returning from his round trip, the Romanian Foreign Minister tried to recon¬ 
cile Czechoslovakia with Poland. For this purpose he visited Prague and Warsaw 
at the end of October and in early November, respectively, but BeneS was un¬ 
willing to make any compromise. Finally, Poland desisted from joining the Little 
Entente and hoped only to reach a bilateral agreement with Romania, before the 
negotiations in Riga came to an end. The Romanian government rejected this 
proposal, since in the prevailing situation it preferred not to engage itself on ei¬ 
ther side. As a matter of fact, it was only in 1921 (when the Soviet-Romanian ne¬ 
gotiations were deadlocked and the differences between the two states again be¬ 
came more acute) that it made up its mind to sign the agreement with Poland for 
the safety of the Eastern frontiers.^'° However, Take lonescu stood fast by his 
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Though advocating the Little Entente, Take lonescu, having become foreign minister, could 
not disregard the sundpoint of the forces opposed to it. By that time he had already abandoned the 
idea concerning Greece and insisted only on the participation of Poland. 
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maximuin plan and to prevent his country from joining the Little Entente. He 
changed his stand only when the Hungarian danger became acute as a result of 
the First return attempt of ex>king Charles. 

By autumn 1920, France had in effect abandoned its claims on Hungary which 
it actually did not need any more as soon as the Polish-Soviet war was over - an 
alliance with Hungary would only have been useful in this connection. Horthy 
turned out to be a reliable ally against the Soviets, but absolutely unreliable in 
regard to Germany: while negotiating with Palfologue, he maintained close con¬ 
tacts with representatives of German revanchism. Paldologue had confidential 
information about the conversations which the German colonel Bauer had on 
behalf of General Ludendorff with the Hungarian Regent. So if his earlier plans 
were realized, Hungary - strengthened by French capital and rearmed by the 
French - might turn at any moment against France on the side of the Germans. 


Franco-Hungarian Relations after Paleologue’s Downfall 

The change in French Danubian policy did not mean an immediate break with 
Hungary and the abandonment of economic and political connections. After 
Pal6ologue’s fall Paris tried to pretend that the relationship between the two 
countries had not changed. Several personalities, including the new Premier 
Leygues himself, assured Halmos there being no change whatsoever m French 
foreign policy.^" Colonel L^ng, Horth/s Chef de Cabinet, was assured by Gen¬ 
eral Weygand that ‘Tal6ologue’s dismissal does not affect French foreign policy 
which continues to be pro-Hungarian”.^^ A similar declaration was made by 
Peretti de la Rocca, head of the Political Department m the French Foreign 
Ministry, who, after Pal6ologue was set aside, “carried on the most amicable line 
in regard to Hungary”Cambon, Chairman of the Conference of Ambassadors, 
also promised to support the Hungarian affair, although - he said - this will not 
be easy, because “the French are continuously attacked for their pro-Hungau'ian 
sympathies’’.^*^ Of course, the Hungarian government also assured Paris of car¬ 
rying on its pro-French policy. 

However, the key-figure of the new political line, Berthelot, kept silent. At 
first, he did not even interfere with the management of affairs concerning Hun¬ 
gary, controlling them only from the background. Under the pretext of pressure 
of business he nevertheless refused to receive the Hungarian delegates 
Praznovszky and Halmos, intimating thereby that he was keeping a distance from 

FDH. I. doc. 755. pp. 718-719. Praznovszk/s report to Csiky, October 27,1920. 
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the political ideas of Hs predecessor. There was thus no question of continuity, 
hopefully expected in Budapest in the early days.^** In fact, it became more and 
more evident that the personal change within the Quai d’Orsay certainly meant a 
change in the pro-Hungarian policy of France, and that the mutual declarations 
were without any foundation. As a matter of fact, the policy of supporting the 
Little Entente, as advocated by Berthelot, necessarily meant an estrangement 
from Hungary. In the given situation, however, when the Peace Treaty of Trianon 
was not yet ratified by Hungary and the options were not yet operative, it was not 
reasonable to admit it: the French, to wit, were unwilling to throw away the eco¬ 
nomic results already achieved. So they began to insist on the realization of the 
economic programme, without doing anything in the political line. French finan¬ 
cial and industrial circles ventured upon Hungarian enterprises: the Union In- 
dustrielle Europ6enne joined, for instance the Hungarian General Credit Bank, 
another syndicate obtained the option for the exploitation of the Hungarian State 
Railways and for constructing the Budapest fluvial port. On the other hand, the 
time limit of the effectiveness of the options was dependent on the realization of 
the programme as scheduled in the declaration of June 24, 1920.^*’ That is, of the 
political programme discussed at a high level even after the downfall of Pal6- 
ologue. As if nothing had changed, the Hungarian government continued the 
negotiations hoping that “in the interval between the signing and the ratifica¬ 
tion of the peace treaty the French will do something in the interest of Hun- 
gar/*.^^* So Halmos and Colonel Ling returned to Paris for further negotiations 
about these political concessions. At least in a few questions they wished to 
obtain a definite decision before the ratification. The French pursued dilatory 
tactics trying to induce the Hungarian government by means of promises to ratify 
the peace treaty. “Everything depends on ratification*’, Paris kept on asserting, 
whereas Budapest tried to change the order of succession: “The fulfilment of the 
Hungarian claims would considerably facilitate the ratification of the peace 
treaty.”^^’ 

Halmos and Ling knew very well that it would be a grave mistake to leave 
Paris without any tangible result, because this would jeopardize not only the pro- 
French policy but also the co-operation with French capital. The negotiations 
between the two countries would be broken off - and this would come just at the 
right moment for Berthelot, who would hold the Hungarian government respon¬ 
sible for the failure. 

Thus, Praznovszky and Lang were considerably active in Paris. Although 
Berthelot tried to raise difficulties, Halmos was received by Premier Leygues, 


I. doc. 738. Praznovszky's cable io Csiky, October 23, 1920. 

PDH. I. doc. 755. Praznovszk/s report lo Csiky, October 27,1920. 

In Budapest the question was put the other way round: first the concessions, which were said 
to facilitate the ratification. 
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PDH. I. doc. 636. Praznovszky’t cable to Caiky, September 21, 1920. 
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LAng by General Weygand and by Colonel Georgess; they also had talks with 
Peretti de la Rocca, Laroche and Gambon. Halmos informed the new Premier 
about Hungary's pro-French policy and the further consolidation of the French 
orientation. (In truth, it was much rather disappointment that was consolidated, 
since Paris had failed, until then, to fulfil any of Hungary's political claims. Nev¬ 
ertheless, this policy was carried on, since it was sincerely hoped in Budapest to 
obtain in the foreseeable future some political concessions; not only Teleki, but 
CsAky, the new Foreign Minister, were wholehearted partisans of the French 
orientation.) Halmos handed over two memoranda. One of these documents 
summed up the reasons, conditions and aims of Franco-Hungarian rap¬ 
prochement, indicating the concurrence of the mutual interests of the two states. 
France recognized the economic and political importance of Hungary, while the 
Hungarian government had taken note of the advantages resulting from the 
French orientation. In Hungary's view France is the country that can guarantee 
its political independence and economic reconstruction. 

The other memorandum specified the reasons which induced the French fi¬ 
nancial and industrial groups to show an interest in Hungary’s economic life and 
to obtain control over Hungarian economic and financial resources.^® 

What the Hungarian government asked in return for French orientation and 
the economic concessions above, continued to include, first of all, a revision of 
the frontiers and the correction of ethnical and economic injustices. Unlike their 
earlier attitude, however, the Hungarians now wished to realize all this within the 
limits of the Trianon Peace Treaty, in the spirit of the lettre d'envoi. After the 
peace treaty was signed, the territorial claims were considerably moderated. By 
means of direct negotiations with its neighbours, Hungary asked for the correc¬ 
tion of flagrant economic and ethnical injustices, a modification of the peace 
treaty's military clauses and an amendment of the contracts protecting the mi¬ 
norities. In these weeks the two latter issues were mainly emphasized. The Hun¬ 
garian government expected to be able with French support to raise its military 
strength limited by the peace treaty to 35,000 men and to organize a conscript in- 


7 ^ 

In the first memorandum it was emphasized that Hungry, due to its geographical situation, 
was the gate to the Balkans; the economic life of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy would be 
based still for a long time entirely on Hungary (the detached areas being non-viable without the 
Hungarian Lowlands); their river system consisted - without exception - of the tributaries of ei¬ 
ther the Danube or of the Tisza; the centre and basis of the communication and railway network 
would always be in Budapest; and that the most part of the industrial equipment of the former 
Monarchy was centred around Budapest and its environs. 

According to the memorandum, the control of the economic and financial forces was to be real¬ 
ized as follows: with the help of the railway network (which secures the control over the entire terri¬ 
tory of the former Hungary), the shortest communication between Western and Eastern Europe 
could be established. The control of the Hungarian railways would secure, in an absolute sense, the 
exclusive communication of Germany towards the Balkan states and Asia Minor, control of the 
Danube shipping. (Wishing to secure it for themselves, the British had bought up the shares of the 
Danube Shipping Company.) PDH. I. doc. 755a/b. Memorandum of Halmos. 
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slcad of a volunteer army, because "Hungaiys economic situation docs not make 
it possible to maintain a volunteer army**. 

This question was discussed by Colonel Ling with General Weygand. The 
Hungarian scheme envisaged a reorganization of the army according to the 
French system and its reamament with French weapons; Hungary would grant 
France an exclusive guarantee of political co-operation. The General replied that 
since the military questions had grave political consequences, neither he nor 
Marshal Foch could give a definite answer until the question had been discussed 
with the political leaders. The latter - Leygues, Cambon, Laroche, Peretti dc la 
Rocca - were inclined to grant the rightful Hungarian claim, but only after the 
ratification of the peace treaty. They promised Hungary's rearmament, although 
they knew that this was sharply opposed by the French military command and 
even more so by Great Britain and Italy. “It is the intention of France to rearm 
Hungary* - dedared Peretti de la Rocca, because this is also in its own interest. 
He suggested that Colonel Umg should remain in Paris for an undefined time, so 
that he could discuss the matter with the military command as well. But General 
Weygand avoided further talks with Ling. When, at last, he received the Hun¬ 
garian delegate, he plainly turned down the Hungarian claim - owing to the in¬ 
fluence of Berthelot, said Peretti de la Rocca.^ 

Fmally, the Conference of Ambassadors put an end to the indecision by 
adopting on October 20 a resolution based upon a British proposal: the strength 
of the Hungarian army would be limited to 35,000 men - as stipulated by the 
peace conference. The army would consist of voluntarily enlisted soldiers, as in 
the case of any other defeated country. Any deviation - the resolution went on - 
was inadmissible. The Conference has no reason to authorize Hungary to set up 
a temporary army.“ The French politicians who had endeavoured to maintain 
relations with Hungary, explained at length to Praznovszky all their efforts to¬ 
wards having the Hungarian standpoint accepted, but “they were always pre¬ 
vented by the British and the Italians. They still hoped, however, that something 
might be achieved through the Disarmament Control Commission.”^ “But the 
first thing to do was to ratify the peace treaty”, they kept repeating. 

In the following weeks - October and the first half of November - diplomatic 
activities were concentrated on the ratification of the peace treaty. On Septem¬ 
ber 20, 1920 Laroche urged ratification on behalf of the Conference of Ambas¬ 
sadors, or else the Allies would take drastic measures.^ On September 23 the 
question was again discussed by the Conference; it was agreed that the delay pre- 


PDH. 1. doc. 805. p. 771. Praznovek/E cable to Csiky, November 16,1920. 

^Ibid. 

^ PDH. 1. doc. 630. Note of the Allied Powers to the Hungarian government, November 1920. 

PDH. I. doc. 636. Praznovszk/s cable to Csiky, October 27,1920. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 636. Praznovizkys cable to Teleki, September 21,1920. 
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vented the creation of genuine peace in Central Europe. The Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment was again urged to take the necessary measures without any further 
delay.^ In his reply Csiky emphasized that the Hungarian government envisaged 
the ratification of the peace treaty and that the draft bill was ready, but the mat¬ 
ter would be considerably facilitated if Hungary were allowed to complete its 
army by means of conscription, to set up a separate commission for reparations 
(the peace treaty stipulated a common Austro-Hungarian commission), and if 
the Conference would provide for the evacuation of P6cs and the Baranya re^on 
(by the Yugoslavs). 

However, in spite of the energetic protests, the Hungarian government did not 
put the items on the agenda for the following reasons: (1) public opinion must be 
gradually prepared for the acceptance of the grave peace conditions; (2) nothing 
has been done so far towards the solution of the unsettled questions.^ 

Finally, the Allied Powers had had enough of the dilatory tactics of the Hun¬ 
garian government. On October 18, the Conference of Ambassadors sent a note 
to Budapest demanding that the Hungarian government have the peace treaty 
ratified as soon as possible. At first, the time-limit was fixed at November 1 and 
somewhat later at November IS. Any further delay was said to be inadmissible. 
Should the ratification not be carried out by November 15, Hungary would be ex¬ 
cluded for a long time from the work of the international commissions.^ 

The result of the note was a substantial reduction in claims by the govern¬ 
ment. It only asked the Allies to have the neighbouring states change their policy 
towards the Hungarian minority and make preparations, so that the frontier 
commissions might start their activity in the spirit of the lettre d’envoi as soon as 
possible.^ The last part of the Hungarian note suggested that Hungary would 
welcome it if the commissions were headed by a Frenchman. On October 29 the 
Conference of Ambassadors was informed that the Bill for the ratification of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty had been submitted to the Parliament, but its passage 
would be considerably facilitated by the fulfilment of the two claims mentioned 
above.^ 

In the short time before the session (Parliament had been convened for 
November IS), Hungarian diplomats worked intensely in order to explain to the 
Allies that ratification would be a difficult matter, its accomplishment would be 
much easier if the government could produce a result on the question of the mi¬ 
norities at least. Praznovszky had several talks with Peretti de la Rocca and with 


^PDH. I. doc. 676. p. 651. Csiky's cable to Praznovszky, September 29. 1920. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 763. p. 732. Cs^k/s cable to Praznovszky, September 29,1920. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 746. p. 712. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment, October 25,1920. 

^ PDH. I. doc. 726. p. 696. Csiky’s cable to Praznovszky, November 8,1920. 
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PDH. I. doc. 777. pp. 746-747. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to Praznovszky, 
November 5.1920. 
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Cambon,^* Chairman of the Conference of Ambassadors, from whom he asked 
urgent intervention in Bucharest, Belgrade and Prague, to protest against the 
persecution of the Hungarian minoritics.^^ The Conference decided at last not to 
wait for ratification, but to take steps to safeguard the interests of the minorities 
and to protest against the violation of the relevant clauses of the peace treaty. At 
the same time, it was emphasized that the intervention would be much more ef¬ 
fective if the peace treaty were ratified, since the Conference had no right to take 
firm measures enforcing compliance with a peace treaty that had not yet been 
approved by the Hungarian Parliament,^ The Hungarian government was asked 
for specific details of the complaints, which were promptly sent by Cs4ky. 

The governments of the neighbouring states had indeed violated the conven¬ 
tion of December 9, 1919 protecting the rights of minorities; in the period at is¬ 
sue the situation of the Hungarians became extremely strained. Public servants, 
teachers, professors, doctors unwilling to swear an oath of allegiance - and los¬ 
ing in consequence their job - left the new states in large numbers, without as¬ 
serting the right to option, i.e. to assume the citizenship of the country involved. 
Hungary, on the other hand, was not prepared for accommodating such huge 
masses. The homecoming people were living in camps and waggons under dis¬ 
tressing conditions. With reference to paragraph 61 of the peace treaty (on the 
rights of minorities), the Hungarian government requested the anti-Hungarian 
measures be stopped and the refugees be repatriated. The Allies tried to achieve 
the same result through their diplomatic representatives in Bucharest, Belgrade 
and Prague, suggesting direct negotiations with the Hungarian government.^** 

Their intervention was not very successful. The Czechoslovak, Romanian and 
Yugoslav governments held the Hungarians responsible for the grave situation by 
displaying an attitude which encouraged emigration.^ They nevertheless de¬ 
clared their readiness to start negotiations vrith Hungary on the normalization of 
relations, on the repatriation of the emigrants, and to establish normal diplo¬ 
matic relations by raising their respective representatives in Budapest to the rank 
of a minister - but all this only after the ratification of the peace treaty. 


^*Ali the time, Peretti dc ta Rocca received the Hungarian demands with understanding, 
Cambon with reserves. 

PDH. 1. doc. 767. p. 36. Praznovszk/s report to Csiiky, November 1, 1920; PDH. I. doc. 785. 
pp. 752 - 753. Praznovszkys report to Csiky, November 8, 1920. PDH. I. doc. 754. p. 717. Csikys 
cable. 

™ PDH. I. doc. 727. p. 697. Praznovszky’s cable to Banffy. 
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PDH. I. doc. 699. pp. 674-675. Aide m6moire of Kinya to Hungary's representative in 
Prague; doc. 727. p. 699. Tah/s cable to Csiky, October 18,1920. According to the report of July 1, 
1924 issued by the Office of Refugees, 350,000 persons fled to Hungary from the neighbouring 
countries. 35,283 of them were state employees, 160,371 family members. Cf. Ottd Szabolcs: 
Tisztviseldk az elsd vilighiboru utin (Civil servants after World War One). Histdria, 1982/1, p. 32. 
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On November IS, 1920 - the last day of the deadline - Hungary ratified the 
Trianon Peace Treaty, although none of its claims or conditions had been met. 
Certainly, Hungary had received numerous promises - mainly from the French 
government - that this would take place in the future. 

In the Franco-Hungarian relations, however, the signs of alienation became 
more and more visible, in spite of many declarations. The opposition to Hungary 
was certainly not unanimous, but French policy was marked by an obvious du- 
plicity - and the partisans of closer contacts lessened considerably. Peretti de la 
Rocca was perhaps the only high-ranking politician who consistently kept to his 
pro-Hungarian policy. 

Gambon, who at first advocated the continuation of this policy and promised 
to support the Hungarian cause, now - to the utmost bewilderment of 
Praznovszky - changed his opinion about the “lettre d’envoi” (which bore his 
own signature) and did not regard it as an organic part of the peace treaty.^ This 
message caused - with good reason - grave anxiety in Budapest, since it was 
Gambon’s turn to preside at the Conference of Ambassadors, at a period when 
the frontier commissions were to be established and which, according to the 
promises made that far, had to function in the spirit of the lettre d’envoi. In his 
talks with Praznovszky, Gambon inquired about the promises Paldologue had 
made to Hungary.^ Generally speaking, he continued to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of Hungary and its need for support. Berthelot himself expressed simi¬ 
lar views. 

After a delay of six weeks, Berthelot was at last ready to receive Halmos on 
November 7, 1920. He told him that he did not oppose Paldologue’s policy, 
though he disagreed with it in many details. First of all, he did not like the way 
his predecessor had wanted to realize this policy. In reality, however, the differ¬ 
ence was much more than formal: Berthelot treated Hungary as a defeated 
country and would not hear of any territorial modifications. Go-operation with 
the neighbours - he said - was most important indeed, but not at the price of 
territorial concessions.^ Berthelot agreed with the arguments of Halmos about 
the evacuation of P6cs, the grievances of the Hungarian minority and the ar¬ 
rangement of Western Hungary.^ But he refused to discuss a territorial revision 
of the Trianon Peace Treaty and asked for the implementation of the treaty and 
for acknowledgement of the prevailing situation.^ 


^PDH. I. doc. 767. pp. 735 - 736. Praznovszky’s report to Csiky, November 1,1920. 
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“Bcrthelot’s remarks concerning the territorial question were unfavorable.” The recollection 
about the talks reads as follows in the aide m6moire: PDH. 1. doc. 7S3. p. 751. Praznoyszk/s cable to 
Csiky, November 7,1920. 

Ibid. 
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The second talk with Berthelot took place in mid-November. PDH. 1. doc. 871. pp. 824 - 825. 
Praznovszk/s cable to Cs4ky, November 16,1920. 
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In opposition to the political line represented by Berthclot, there also existed 
another one, the partisans of which advocated the stabilization of the French po¬ 
sition in Hungary. This group continued to strive for the modification of the 
frontiers. One of its principal representatives was Fouchet, High Commissioner 
of France in Budapest, who presented on November 7 - on the same day 
Halmos was negotiating with Berthelot - the following suggestion to the French 
government: (1) in accordance with the lettre d’envoi, Ruthenia should be re-an¬ 
nexed to Hungary, thus producing a common Hungarian-Polish frontier. **lt is 
inadmissible to discredit with such a long silence this highly important docu¬ 
ment’* (i.e, the lettre d’envoi), he added reproachfully. (2) An economic confer¬ 
ence should be urgently convened under French leadership, in order to have the 
economic co-operation discussed by the Central European states. This was for 
Hungary a question of vital importance 

Several other French politicians shared this favourable opinion - according to 
Paldologue even Millerand himself, who meanwhile had become President of the 
Republic. In a summary of his impressions Halmos emphasized that many 
French politicians were of the opinion that the Hungarian frontiers were not 
definitive as long as they were not established according to the lettre d’envoi. 
These politicians induced the French Parliament to make a declaration to this 
effect when the peace treaty was discussed.^^ 

llie encouragement and promises had three main purposes: (1) to promote 
the ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty by the Hungarian Parliament; (2) to 
win Hungary for the economic conference that was to advance the co-operation 
of the Central European states; (3) to achieve French economic plans with re¬ 
gard to Hungary and to counterbalance the hesitation of the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment in this matter. 

The French official policy tried also to put pressure on the syndicates which 
had begun to be somewhat careful in the prevailing situation, when French policy 
towards Hungary became vague. Schneider-Creusot and the Banque de TUnion 
Parisienne were about to request an extension of time for the start of practical 
work. This work, they argued, would necessitate a considerable injection of capi¬ 
tal that was then not available.^^ The French government disapproved of this in¬ 
tention because it would facilitate a withdrawal of the Teleki government from 
the whole transaction. (As a matter of fact, the Hungarian Prime Minister was 
blamed by significant circles for ‘^selling out” the country gratuitously to the 
French; especially, the lease of the State Railways was disapproved.) Further¬ 
more, it would help the British to take the Hungarian Railways by lease, as they 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 60. f. 103. Fouchet’s report to Lcygues, November 7,1920. 
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PDH. I. doc. 871. pp. 824 - 825. Pisznovizky’s cable to Cs4ky, December 15,1920. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. wl. 60. ff. 160-163. Letter of Saint-Sauveur, chairman of the 
Schneider Co. to Leygues, December 15,1920; ibid. f. 158. Aide m^moire about the French policy in 
Hungary. December 14.1920. 
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actually endeavoured,^ The British government did not only attack the proposed 
Franco-Hungarian transaction, but induced - at the same time - a British syn¬ 
dicate to submit an offer to the Hungarian government for the lease of the 
railways.^ 

Disregarding the view of the French government, Schneider-Creusot informed 
Teicki on November 9, 1920 of its intentions but the Hungarian government re¬ 
jected the time extension of six months requested by the French, because of the 
country’s difficult economic situation.^ 

The option on the railways, which kept Hungarian and European public opin¬ 
ion in excitement for almost six months, ceased to exist on November 10: after 
the refusal of the time extension they had requested, the French cancelled it 
without informing the Hungarian government. 

By the end of 1920, the alienation of the two countries had become an evi¬ 
dence for ail, and could no longer be disguised by declarations. Nothing was re¬ 
alized of the envisaged co-operation. The promises proved to be unrealizable, the 
efforts made by Halmos and L4ng in autumn 1920 in Paris remained unfulfilled. 
Henceforth the Hungarian government received any further promises with scep¬ 
ticism. However, the Francophile group did not abandon its original plan and 
continued to strive for the French orientation of Hungary. 

At the beginning of 1921, this group believed that the time was ripe for further 
action, hoping for results from the change of government expected in January. 
These hopes were also entertained by Pal6ologue who had maintained relations 
with Praznovszky even after his downfall. On January 5, 1921 he had a long con¬ 
versation with Hungary’s representative in Paris and told him that President 
Millerand still approved wholeheartedly the Eastern policy he - Pal6ologue - 
had initiated.^^ He asked Praznovszky to inform Teleki without delay that the 
present government would probably fall within a fortnight and that Berthelot 
would also be turned out of office. 

In January 1920, the Leygues government fell. The new Premier, Aristide 
Briand, indeed pursued a more adaptable policy on many international questions, 
but was all the more inflexible in regard to Hungary and followed the policy of 
Berthelot who - despite Paldologue’s prediction - maintained the post of Sec¬ 
retary General for Foreign Affairs. One of Briand’s main objectives was to halt 
the process of rapprochement between Yugoslavia and Italy, on the one hand, 
and between Italy and Czechoslovakia, on the other, to which - although in a 


^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. voL 60. ff. 107-109. Fouchet’s report to Leygues. November 15, 
1920. 

^^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 60. ff. 137-138. Report of Robien, French charge d’affaires in 
Budapest, December 9,1920. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 60. ff. 160-164. Csaky’s letter to the Schneider Ca, Novem¬ 
ber 2,1920. 

PDH. II. doc. 15. pp. 18-19. Praznovszky’s cable to Teleki, January 6. 1921. 
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looser form - Romania was also attached. This was one of the reasons why he 
rejected Hungary’s renewed attempts at rapprochement. 

In his letter of February 18, 1921 he instructed Fouchct not to respond to re¬ 
quests for French support for frontier corrections^ and for the restoration of the 
Habsburgs. He should strengthen the conviction in public opinion that the peace 
treaties based upon the realization of national aspirations must be implemented. 
It is not excluded, Briand goes on ,that the opposing parties - taking their mu¬ 
tual interests into account ^ will some day reach an agreement, but first Hungary 
must obtain the confidence of its neighbours. He asked the High Commissioner 
not to leave any doubt as to the readiness of France to fulfil every obligation in¬ 
cumbent upon it from the peace treaty. Of course, France would welcome a set¬ 
tlement of the frontier problems by Hungary and its neighbours, but first of all it 
should have consideration for its allies. France thus expected due respect for 
peace.^ In short, Briand turned a deaf ear to Hungary’s renewed attempts at 
rapprochement. At the beginning of January 1921 - as has been mentioned - it 
was contemplated in Budapest to resume the deadlocked Franco-Hungarian ne¬ 
gotiations. Due to the catastrophic economic situation of the country, the primary 
aid would have been to obtain a loan. Other motives for this project was the pro¬ 
cess of disintegration within the governing party as well as Pal6ologue*s message 
to Teleki, according to which the President of the Republic continued to advo¬ 
cate rapprochement between the two countries. 

However, in spite of a thorough study of relevant documents we are unable to 
find the slightest indication of the above. On the contrary: during the period at is¬ 
sue Millerand tried to explain, to justify and to defend his earlier policy on Hun¬ 
gary, which - he pointed out - was necessary under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances (this necessity was actually questioned by Berthelot and his adherents). 
An aide m^moire dated December 14, 1920, was drawn up in the French Foreign 
Ministry (“Politique frangaise en Hongrie”) - presumably for those who disap¬ 
proved of the policy on Hungary. The unknown author summed up the Franco- 
Hungarian negotiations and pointed out that they were mainly of an economic 
character. The intention of France was to appease Hungary by preventing it from 
seeking political support against its neighbours and thereby jeopardize the peace. 
The country’s economic reconstruction was supposed to facilitate the acceptance 
of the peace treaty. As proved by the events, all this was right. In its politick dec¬ 
larations France certainly offered its support for promoting the normalization of 
relations between Hungary and its neighbours within the frontiers fixed in the 
lettre d’envoi. But all this was in perfect accordance with the peace treaty and did 
not mean intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs. On the question of the Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy, France acted according to the resolution of the Allies 
of February 1920. According to the same guiding principles it also approved the 
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Fouchct offered the Hungarian government the re-annexation of Ruthenia to Hungary and 
wished, by all means, to set Archduke Joseph on the Hungarian throne. 

^ AD. Eurt^ 1918-40. H. 34. f. 195. Briand’s letter to Fouchct, February 18,1921. 
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*'Littlc EDtentc^*. Another document written under the same title on April 20, 
1921 denies still more explicitly the political character of Franco-Hungarian rap¬ 
prochement. The Hungarian government is said to have believed for reasons of 
domestic politics that France was ready to support it against its own allies on the 
question of frontier corrections. In reality, however, France only promised its as¬ 
sistance in economic rehabilitation, a plan to be realized at the time only in case 
of Austria, with the approval of its allies.^ 

In these documents there is no trace of an intention by either the President or 
the government of France to continue the earlier policy towards Hungary.^^ This 
seems rather to have been wishful thinking in Budapest. 

On January 3, 1921, L6r&nt Hegedds, the new Minister of Finance, started 
conversations in Budapest with the French charg6 d’affaires, Louis de Robien, 
requesting financial support from the French government. He explained his pro¬ 
ject to create extensive economic co-operation with the Central European states, 
first of all with Romania (being about to go to Bucharest for this purpose). In 
order to realize the project, the frontiers needed to be opened and a single cur¬ 
rency introduced, based upon the French Franc. De Robien encouraged the 
Hungarian minister. He promised that his government, wishing to facilitate the 
establishment of normal relations between the successor states, would support 
the ideas of Budapest,^^ the rehabilitation of Hungary in accordance with the 
peace treaties. In return, he said, France wanted to obtain economic advantages 
in Hungary; he hoped that Hegedds, just like his predecessor, would support the 
French enterprises.^^ 

So, even after Pal6ologue’s downfall, the French government continued to en¬ 
courage the economic endeavours of French syndicates, and was ready to con¬ 
clude a commercial agreement with Hungary.^ But it opposed any attempt at 
political co-operation between the two countries and thus rejected the rap¬ 
prochement sought for by Budapest. On February 8, 1921, shortly after Briand’s 
accession to power, Halmos -* who had played an important role in the Franco- 
Hungarian negotiations under Pal6ologue - agaun turned to the Quai d’Orsay 
and presented a proposal on the co-operation of the two countries. He acted on 
behalf of a group consisting allegedly of Hungary’s most distinguished politicians. 
They intended to form a new governing party instead of the disintegrated old 
one; the new party would strive for close economic and political co-operation 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 60. f. 228. “Politique franqaise en Hongric”, an aide m^moirc of the 
French Foreign Ministry, April 20,1921. 

^*AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 34. ff. 158-159. The aide m^moire “Politique fran^ise en 
Hongrie”, December 14,1920. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 36. f. 172 Report of Louis de Robien, charge d'affaires, to Leygues, 
January 3,1921. 
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Ibid. The conclusion of the commercial agreement was suggested by the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment. 
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with France, In return, it was hoped that the French government would assist in 
the country’s economic and financial rehabilitation, in the negotiations and rec¬ 
onciliation with the neighbouring states, in the correction of economic and ethni¬ 
cal injustices, according to the ‘Mettre d’envoi”; that it will provide for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Trianon Peace Treaty by the neighbouring states and for the 
conclusion of complementary agreements providing for the protection of Hun¬ 
garian minorities. 

Relying upon the available documents, it is difficult to find out whether the 
action of Halmos was backed by Teleki or not. Presumably it was. But Halmos 
presented the proposal - unlike the earlier ones - not on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment, but in the name of a group, that is, of the new government party.Less 
than two weeks later, on February 28, 1921, he handed over another note of sim¬ 
ilar content to the French Foreign Ministry,^ 

Briand took notice of the proposal and promised to think it over. However, the 
initiative had no sequel: Briand informed Fouchet that (1) he was unwilling to 
negotiate with non-oHicial persons (such as he considered Halmos to be); (2) he 
did not wish to interfere in the internal affairs of Hungary.^ As a matter of fact, 
it is hard to believe that these reasons would have kept him from accepting the 
suggested co-operation, since at the same time he was secretly supporting at¬ 
tempts at a Habsburg restoration. That is, he did negotiate with persons, who 
were not official representatives of Hungary, and he did support an action that 
certainly meant interference in Hungarian internal affairs. In all probability, the 
Halmos proposal was neglected for quite another reason: for the sake of the 
Eastern allies of France. Hungary’s neighbours were observing with suspicion the 
French policy towards Hungary. There were rumours circulating about the re¬ 
sumption of negotiations. In spring 1921, Romania was most inquisitive about the 
secret Franco-Hungarian agreement concluded in summer 1920. In the Roma¬ 
nian Parliament the Liberal Party questioned the Foreign Minister and asked for 
an official denial of the rumours. Take lonescu was compelled to do so, both in 
Parliament and in the press. In order to check the attacks of his opponents, he 
asked for French support, which he actually received from Briand.^ 

The new Hungarian offer was thus turned down by the French government 
mainly out of regard for its allies. However, the French had already attained their 
objective with their policy of summer 1920. The representative of France in Bu- 
dapiest reported with satisfaction that the Hungarian government had decided 8 
months before to respect the Peace Treaty of Trianon. Teleki and Cstiky were 
the most consistent partisans of this line, but even Apponyi, known as a fierce 

“ad. Eufopc 1918-40. H. 34. f. 200. Fouchet’s report to Briand, March 8, 1921; ibid\ f. 195. 
Briand's aide m^moire to Fouchet, February 8,1921. 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. H. 34. f. 195. Briand’s letter to Fouchet, February 8, 1921. 

257 - . . 

ibid. 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 60. f. 213. Daeschner’s report to Briand, April 14, 1921; ibid. f. 224. 
Briand’s circular telegram, April 14, 1921; f. 225. Briand’s cable to Fouchet, April 16,1921. 
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opponent of the peace treaty, very soon adapted himself to the prevailing situa¬ 
tion. He was followed by Halmos, who also abandoned his cherished plan for 
Franco-Hungarian economic and political co-operation. And when the Teleki 
government resigned on April 13, 1921 - after the first unsuccessful return at¬ 
tempt of ex-king Charles - the project had practically no chance of success. To¬ 
gether with Teleki, Foreign Minister Gratz also gave up his post and, although 
the new Prime Minister Bethlen and the Foreign Minister Mikl6s B^nffy empha¬ 
sized that their foreign policy would remain unchanged, the attempts at Franco 
Hungarian rapprochement - except for a few insignificant occasions - were 
definitely broken off.** 


**AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 60. f. 213. Fouchet’s cable lo Briand, April 15, 1921. ff. 200 - 205. 
Fouchet’s report to Briand, March 8, 1921; ibid. ff. 158-159 “Politique fran^ise cn Hongrie"*, De¬ 
cember 14, 1920; ibid. ff. 191-192. Aide m^moire of Halmos, February 8, 1921; ibid. H. 34. 
ff. 195-196. Briand’s instructions to Fouchet, February 8, 1921. 
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Chapter 3 


Attempts at a Habsburg Restoration 
in Hungary and the Littie Entente 


The First Return Attempt. Adherence of Romania 
to the Little Entente 

On the night of March 26, 1921 - during the Easter holidays - Charles Habs¬ 
burg arrived incognito from Switzerland in Szombathely (Western Hungary), in 
order to occupy the throne of Hungary. The Peace Treaties of Trianon and Saint 
Germain did not concern the fate of the Habsburg dynasty and did not oblige the 
Habsburgs to abandon the throne. Charles was compelled by the socio-political 
changes in Austria to leave the country. (He actually departed on March 24, 
1919, almost six months after the proclamation of the republic.) On leaving, he 
signed a proclamation, emphasizing that his withdrawal did not mean his definite 
abdication and that he wished to uphold the possibility of the restoration of the 
Habsburg dynasty.’ However, under the Austrian laws of April 3,1919, the Habs¬ 
burg dynasty was deprived of its power and any of its members unwilling to abdi¬ 
cate its claim to the throne were to be banished from the country. 

The situation was different in Hungary. When leaving Vienna, Charles de¬ 
clared in a letter that he abdicated his royal power in Hungary and conveyed the 
right to decide the fate of the Monarchy to the Hungarian nation. According to 
Hungarian law, however, his abdication was not legally valid, because it was nei¬ 
ther countersigned by the Prime Minister, nor approved by both Houses of Par¬ 
liament. 

Unlike Austria, Hungary restored the monarchy as a constitutional form, after 
the Soviet Republic had been overthrown. The Regency was only regarded as a 
provisional institution. Furthermore, Charles had a much larger political base in 
Hungary than in Austria, where his adherents represented no substantial force 
and were unable to form an independent political party.^ So we can understand 
much better, why the ex-Emperor and -King, whose main ambition was the reoc¬ 
cupation of the Austrian throne, tried his fortune in Hungary and wanted to 
reach Vienna through Budapest. 


‘Xhe proclamation was not published for fear of a general uproar. The National Assembly 
would have been compelled to dethrone the Habsburgs by law. So the proclamation was sent only to 
the European Great Powers and to the Pope. 

^The social basis of the Habsburgs was on the territories detached from Austria. 


Ill 


The Hungarian pro-Habsburg circles were of the opinion, that Charles was 
prevented from ruling only under the pressure of circumstances and not by the 
will of the nation. Members of aristocracy and clergy, senior army officers and 
numerous politicians - within and outside the government - were loyal to the 
king. In accordance with papal instructions, the Hungarian bishops made active 
propaganda through the organizations they controlled as well as from the pulpit 
in favour of the Habsburg restoration. Prince-primate Cardinal Csernoch 
solemnly declared at a conference of October 1920, that he supported, in fact, he 
was willing to prepare for the return of the king, which, however, was not op¬ 
portune at the time/ 

Regent Horlhy, Prime Minister Teleki and Foreign Minister Gratz - i.e. the 
leading politicians of the country - were legitimists and made no secret of their 
views. Horthy was in continual touch with the ex-king, to whom he sent informa¬ 
tion and made professions of allegiance. He declared that he wished to secure 
the throne for Charles, whom he continued to regard as the ruler; all he asked 
was to be free to fix the date of return. In a speech in Szeged on October 20, 
1920, Teleki expressed himself in favour of the monarchy;^ and Gratz also as¬ 
serted his loyalty to the Habsburgs and continued to do so even after becoming 
Foreign Minister in January 1921.^ 

In diplomatic reports, in the contemporary press and in some historical works 
we can read that these declarations considerably influenced Charles in his de¬ 
cision. No doubt: he certainly relied upon the backing of his Hungarian support¬ 
ers from the very beginning, this being an essential condition of successful action. 
But our investigations lead us to the conclusion that Charles decided to achieve 
his plan as soon as possible, because he noticed some hesitation on the part of 
the three leading politicians: all of them emphasized more and more the untime¬ 
liness of restoration. 

The occupation of the Hungarian throne was subject to the condition that 
Charles renounced his right to any other throne unless authorized by the Hun¬ 
garian legislative assembly: he had to accept the repeal of the obligations de¬ 
volving upon Hungary by virtue of the Pragmatica Sanctio. This opinion was ex¬ 
pressed in a pre-election speech by Istvin Bethlen in H6dmez6v4sarhely on 
September 19, 1920. This proviso was supposed to reassure the neighbouring 
states and Italy: if one day the Habsburgs returned to Hungary, this would not 
mean the restoration of the Habsburg Empire, which these states feared. The ex- 
king was ready to accept the conditions. In a letter to Horthy of November 8 he 
approved the intention of Hungary to abrogate the resolutions of the Pragmatica 


^ It caused dissatisfaction among the Carlists that Cardinal Csernoch vigorously emphasized the 
uDtimeliness of the return of Charles. 

^Thc representatives of the Allied Powers in Hungary protested against the expressions con¬ 
cerning the Habsburgs. 

^This was specially emphasized in the reporu of the diplomau accredited in Budapest. 
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Sancdo concerning the common and indivisible possession of the Hungarian and 
the other hereditary provinces and to repeal the Act of 1867/XIL* ** 

Horthy did not publish the letter, considering it dangerous for both domestic 
and foreign politics. The main supporters of his rule were in any case the parti¬ 
sans of the free election of a king rallied around Gombos and the other oppo¬ 
nents of Habsburg restoration. In regard to foreign policy, Yugoslav-Italian and 
Czcchoslovak-Italian rapprochement would have been promoted on an anti-Hab- 
sburg basis, while the envisaged Hungarian-Czechoslovak negotiations would 
have become impossible. The non-publication of the royal letter caused grave 
disappointment to Charles and his supporters, and undermined their confidence 
in Horthy. But they also had some doubt about Teleki. After having resigned and 
been entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet, the Prime Minister included 
in his new programme on December 2, 1920 - i.c. the day after his resignation - 
the resolution of the parliamentary government bloc on the Fragmatica Sanctio, 
according to which the nation reserved itself the right to freely elect its king.^ The 
mistrust of Charles was further increased by news about the conference in Bruck, 
where the Habsburg question was discussed and where Teleki and Gratz 
promised BeneS not to aim at a Habsburg restoration which they considered un¬ 
timely; they also promised to take measures against any attempt at restoration.* 

The hesitation of the leading Hungarian politicians, their vacillating attitude 
and their readiness to procrastinate over restoration induced the promoters of 
Charles’s attempt to return to act quickly. Another reason for urgency was the 
anti-Habsburg front about to be established in Central Europe and initiated by 
the convention of Rapallo, i.e. an alliance between Italy and Yugoslavia aimed at 
safeguarding the peace treaties and preventing the restoration of the Habsburgs. 
Somewhat later Czechoslovakia and Austria also joined the alliance, and tried to 
extend the obligations of it to Romania and Poland.^ A decision was also urged 
by the Conference of Ambassadors: they insisted on the ratification of the Tri¬ 
anon Peace Treaty. For reasons of both domestic and foreign policy, this had 
precedence anyway. 

So the decision to attempt the return of the king immediately was not taken 
because of an allegedly favourable situation in domestic and foreign policy - as 
can be read in several places but on the contrary: because the situation be- 

* 1C Freiherr von Werkmann: Der Tote von Madeira. Miinchen, 1923, pp. 126 -127. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. (illegible). Fouchefs report lo Leygues, January 1, 1921. 

*AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. ff. 174-175. Fouchet's cable to Briand, March 19,1921. 

9 

The Italo-Yugoslav, Italo-Czechoslovak, Czechoslovak-Austrian, Czechoslovak-Polish agree¬ 
ments concluded in 1921, as well as the Czechoslovak-Romanian and Yugoslav-Romanian agree¬ 
ments concluded after the king’s first return attempt obliged the contracting parties to actions 
against the Habsburgs. 

** After the ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty, the disarmament of Hungary should have 
been carried out. Furthermore, the former iCu.K. (imperial and royal) officers, who had been dis¬ 
charged, were dissatisfied, being jobless. The Carlists wanted lo turn this to their advantage. 
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came more and more unfavourable. Horthy and his supporters were vacillating, 
their practical policy was contradicted by their declarations. On the other hand, 
Italy was most successful in shaping the anti-Habsburg front which it expected to 
stabilize its Danubian position. However, this development was disliked both by 
the Carlists and the French, by the latter, mainly because Italy could now rally 
the victorious Danubian states - potential allies of France - with the help of the 
Habsburg question, as it had done in the past as a result of Paldologue’s abortive 
policy. In France, where the restoration of the Habsburg Empire was regarded 
by many as a national interest,more and more influential politicians became 
active supporters of the ex>king. One of them was Premier Briand who, as a sup¬ 
porter of the Danubian confederation, wished to set up, through the restoration 
of the Habsburg dynasty, a centre that would co-ordinate the different peoples of 
the region. His slogan was: “unie pour vivre”. There existed numerous pro-Habs- 
burg circles, the most important one headed by Franchet d’Esperey. These 
maintained close contacts with Prince Sixtus of Parma, brother-in-law of the ex- 
king, and with Briand himself, whose role will be discussed later. Here is another 
significant fact contributing to a better understanding of the precedents: on 
March 19, 1921, i.e. a week before the return attempt of the king, the Prince of 
Parma had a meeting with several French generals and politicians (including 
some members of the government). They discussed the eventual return of 
Charles. In spite of several objections, the conference gave the “general” im¬ 
pression that France sympathized with the plan and encouraged it - according to 
the report of Praznovszky.’^ 

Thus, Charles was fed with hopes by the French - actually the only external 
force he could trust in. He also attached hopes to King Ferdinand of Romania, 
who - he said - was obliged to him, because he has saved his throne from the 
German Emperor. As a matter of fact, Charles maintained relations with the 
Romanian royal family, especially with Queen Mary, who even paid him a visit in 
Pragnis in 1920. The Queen was ready to support the restoration of Charles, if he 
would give up his claims related to Romania. According to the sources, she also 
paved the way for Charles in France.’^ At the time of the return attempt, how¬ 
ever, the attitude of Romania was marked by outright duplicity: the government, 
the opposition headed by BrStianu and the Romanian minister in Budapest, rep¬ 
resented a definite anti-Habsburg standpoint - in contrast with the King. 

The Carlists were fully aware of the risk. But they followed an ancient rule of 
strategy: in a doubtful situation the bolder decision is the better one. Thus, hop¬ 
ing to create a fait accompli which their opponents would be compelled to ac- 


** Due to his anti-German attitude during the war, the ex-Emperor and -King enjoyed some sym¬ 
pathies in France. The French premier and many other French politicians advocated the Danubian 
confederation. With the help of the restoration of the Habsburgs they wished to set up a centre 
suitable to co-ordinate the different peoples and able to block the German expansion. 

^^PDH. 11. doc. 320. p. 231. Praznovszky's report to Gratz, April 6,1921. 
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knowledge, they decided in favour of action. As already mentioned, Charles and 
his retinue arrived in Szombathely on the night of March 26. They took up resi¬ 
dence in the palace of Bishop Mikes. The palace was full of guests, who were at¬ 
tending Easter services. Later, everybody claimed that this was mere coincidence. 
The ‘^incidental” swarm of guests included among others J6zsef Vass, Minister of 
Public Education. The ex-king conferred with the persons present. He explained 
that he expected energetic protests from the successor states, but did not expect a 
reaction from the Entente. He said not to fear Romania, because the King of 
that country was personally obliged to him. Yugoslavia was preoccupied with the 
problem of the Croats, whose secession he took for granted. Czechoslovakia was 
on bad terms with France because of its attitude during the Polish-Soviet war. As 
far as domestic policy was concerned, the ex-monarch went on, he had influential 
followers among those who favoured the free election of a king; the army would 
obey the orders of Horthy, whom he trusted without reserve. He added that he 
could not disclose all available information, but he saw no obstacle to the success 
of the action.*^ Minister Vass at once offered his services, while Charles assured 
him that he would keep his ministry in the new cabinet Charles would appoint. 
Vass now telephoned Prime Minister Teleki, who happened to be near-by - of 
course, equally “by chance” - at the country-seat of Count Antal Sigray in 
Iv^ncz. He asked the Prime Minister to come at once to Szombathely, where new 
deliberations began, with Teleki now present. Teleki did not share the optimism 
of Charles and said, the time was not ripe for his return. He advised the king to 
return to Switzerland. But when Charles told him that the plan was supported by 
the French Premier Briand, Teleki wavered in his resolution and promised to 
mediate between the king and Horthy. There now began a discussion about the 
next step: should Charles remain in Szombathely under the protection of the 
troops commanded by Colonel Leh4r, and summon the Regent to hand over 
power, or would it be better if he went to Budapest for personal negotiations 
with Horthy? Leh^r suggested the first option, Teleki the second one. Finally it 
was decided that Charles should go to Budapest, but Teleki and Vass should pre¬ 
cede him in order to prepare Horthy for the meeting. It was decided, however, 
that the Prime Minister should not telephone Horthy.So Teleki and Vass 
started for Budapest, but their car broke down on the way, and they were thus 

^^Gusztiv Gratz, Chen foreign minister, quoted in his book the contentions of Charles IV about 
Briand. “A short time ago" - said the ex-king - “Briand invited his brother-in-law. Prince Sixtus of 
Parma. It was Briand, who asked him to come, and not the prince to be received. Through Prince 
Sixtus, Briand sent a message to the king suggesting him to return. France and England - there 
being a consent between the two countries in this question - will be formally compelled to protest, 
but that would be all. The Little Entente will make a row but that must not be taken too seriously: 
this message of Briand induced the king to attempt the return. During his stay in Szombathely he 
also received encouraging messages from Briand." G. Gratz: A vildghdboni utdni kor tbninete (The 
history of the post-world war age). Budapest, 1939, vol. 11, pp. 52-53. We shall see that Briand was 
going to refute all this. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. ff. 67-78. Fouchet's report to Briand, April 4,1921. 
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unable to arrive sooner than the ex-king. This “chance event” would lead later on 
to justifiable conjectures. The two politicians were certainly aware of the fact that 
their mission was by no means innocent: should Charles fail to regain his throne, 
they, as active participants in the attempt, would have to carry a grave respon¬ 
sibility. 

Charles and his attendants arrived at noon on March 27 at the royal palace in 
Budapest, where Horthy now had his residence. The Regent was taken aback by 
the unexpected appearance of the ex-king. Their conversation took place pri¬ 
vately, and so the details are unknown. It is a fact, however, that it was a long dis¬ 
cussion. Charles promised Horthy titles, rank and high offices, and claimed 
power in return.^* Horthy categorically rejected the idea of enthronement, out¬ 
lined the difficulties that would result in domestic and foreign policy, and re¬ 
quested that Charles leave the country without delay. At the same time he as¬ 
sured Charles of his unswerving loyalty: as soon as the situation was convenient, 
he would himself request the king’s return. It is not easy to determine, whether 
he really meant what he said. It is much more probable that Horth/s opposition 
to the ex-king was motivated not only by national interest, but by personal ambi¬ 
tion, aimed at maintaining himself in power as regent. Finally, Charles yielded to 
pressure and consented to leave the country. In spite of his promises, however, 
he spent one more week in Szombathely, thereby causing a crisis in both domes¬ 
tic and foreign policy. 

As a matter of fact, the attempt at restoration led to grave international com¬ 
plications, and strained the situation in Central Europe, which was hardly con¬ 
solidated. The Hungarian-Czechoslovak negotiations in Bruck, which were of 
utmost importance for the peace of the region, were broken off. The “incidental” 
meeting of Prime Minister Teleki and Minister Vass with the ex-king in Szom¬ 
bathely caused alarm in the capitals of the neighbouring states, where the return 
attempt was seen as the joint action of Charles and the Hungarian government. 
The scare was all the more intense since the government regarded the problem 
of the Habsburg dynasty as a matter of Hungarian domestic policy. This is what 
Horthy, Teleki and Gratz replied to the protests of the diplomats accredited to 
Budapest, and this was also the main content of the circular telegram sent by 
Gratz to the Hungarian foreign representations.*^ 


According to P^l Pr6nay, Horthy immediately received him and Gyula Ostenburg after 
Charles has left, and said: can assure you that these were the hardest moments in my life! You 
cannot imagine what I had to suffer when I had to persuade His Majesty, our crowned king, whose 
regent 1 am, and to entreat him on my knees to leave his own country as soon as possible, for his 
staying could become fatal not only for him, but for the whole nation and for all of us...” Although 
the king alluded to the silent consent of Paris, he did not cede the power, for if he had done so, the 
Czechs, Serbs, and Romanians would be here tomorrow. Prdnay*s diary. II, pp. 414-420. 

” W>//. II. doc. 267. p. 289. Cable of Kanya to Tahy, March 30,1921; ibid. doc. 271. p. 292. Tahy’s 
cable to Gratz, March 30, 1921; ibid. doc. 328. p. 335. Circular telegram of Gratz to the Hungarian 
foreign representations, April 8,1921. 
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As far as the alleged ‘^complicity’’ of the Hungarian government is concerned, 
thorough investigation and collation of sources have led us to the conclusion that 
the government or its members - although supporters of the Habsburgs - did 
not take part in the organization of the action, because they regarded it as un¬ 
timely. It would have aggravated Hungary’s political situation both at home and 
abroad, and, eventually plunge the country into disaster. In a note of February 2, 
1920, the Conference of Ambassadors had already warned the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment that the restoration of the Habsburgs would not be tolerated. It still 
needs to be explained, however, why the ministers were staying in Szombathely at 
the time of the king’s attempted return. Was it really a coincidence, or, after 
having obtained knowledge of the impending action, did Teleki and Vass hurry to 
Szombathely in order to dissuade the ex-king from his project? In any case, 
Teleki actually tried to do it. Diplomats accredited to Budapest reported to their 
governments that neither Horthy, nor the members of the government knew 
anything about the preparations for the return of the king and were perfectly 
surprised by the events.** 

The Hungarian government - although rejecting any foreign intervention un¬ 
der the pretext that the affair was, from the juridical point of view, an internal af¬ 
fair - resolutely opposed the attempt of Charles, because it was well aware of 
the European situation, as shown by the circular telegram of Foreign Minister 
Gratz.*’ 

Gratz thus immediately got in touch with the Swiss government and requested 
that Charles be re-admitted, because: ...“peace in Central Europe will be in grave 
danger, if the king’s return cannot be realized at once”.^ 

Why was Habsburg restoration so important for the Hungarian legitimists, and 
so dangerous for the neighbouring states? 

As already mentioned, the abdication of Charles was not legally valid in Hun¬ 
gary.^* Consequently, since the king had not signed the Treaty of Trianon, his 
royal and hereditary rights to the territories belonging to Hungary in 1914, were 
still in force. However, these areas now belonged to Czechoslovakia, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. In the case of the latter there was an additional problem: Croa¬ 
tia. In Croatia, though formally not part of Hungary, loyalty to the Habsburgs 
had a solid base furnished by Roman Catholicism, and so it was feared that op- 


** AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. ff. 65 - 78. Fouchet’s report to Briand, April 4,1921. 

19 

PDH. II. doc. 328. p. 335. Cable of Gratz to the Hungarian foreign re presen tat ions. April 8, 

1921. 

^PDH. II. doc. 286. pp. 304 - 305. Cable of Gratz to Parchcr, April 1, 1921. - Finally, the Allied 
Council decided that Charles IV might return to Switzerland. Further, that he may settle down for 
three months, if (1) he retires from political activity; (2) announces his envisaged departure not 
later than 3 days in advance. Ibid. doc. 42S. p. 448. Parcher’s cable. May 19,1921. 

Charles refuted later that he had resigned the Hungarian throne. He made a similar statement 
in Szombathely as well. PDH. 11. doc. 363. p. 377. Report of Somssich, Hungarian minister in the 
Vatican, April 21,1921. 
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position to Belgrade would be intensified, including eventually demands for se¬ 
cession “ The government in Prague had similar, though far lesser concerns 
about Slovakia,“ and in general, the successor states were convinced that Charles 
regarded the occupation of the Hungarian throne as only the first step to the 
restoration of the Habsburg Empire. 

The struggle over the return of the Habsburgs which, in those days, worried 
the governments of the European states, was essentially not aimed at the rc-cs- 
tablishment or the prevention of a given social order, but resulted from the ques¬ 
tion of whether the successor slates would be able to replace the Empire, i.c. to 
create a balance of power between East and West. Everybody was of the opinion 
that the integration of the fragmented Danube Basin had to be promoted. But as 
soon as the framework and the centre of the envisaged confederation were at is¬ 
sue, conflicts arose. BeneS and Berthelot wished to limit the confederation to the 
victorious successor states, with Prague as its centre, whereas Pal6ologue and 
Millerand wanted Budapest as the centre. Briand also advocated a confederation 
including every Danubian state, but while Millerand and his supporters wished to 
achieve their aims without the Habsburgs, Briand considered the dethroned dy¬ 
nasty as the most suitable co-ordinating factor. Together with his followers, he 
thus supported the Habsburg restoration.^ Their opponents, notably Lloyd 
George and Curzon, were against it, because they feared that this might involve 
Central Europe in a war. 

The successor states were not opposed to the Habsburg restoration on the 
grounds of its constitutional form: they had no objection to a monarchy as such. 
This, after all, was the form of government in both Yugoslavia and Romania.^ 
King Ferdinand of Romania would not even have opposed the return of Charles 
Habsburg, if the latter were willing to ensure the sovereignty of an enlarged Ro¬ 
mania. Nevertheless, they were afraid of the integration of the Danube Basin, es¬ 
pecially if it were to take place under the leadership of a Habsburg. They thus 
rejected the restoration for the very reason that induced the western circles to 
welcome it. They had no objection to the free election of a king, and backed both 
the Hungarian and foreign supporters of this line, although they represented a 


^Id Belgrade the Habsburg restoration was much more feared than the Hungarian revisionistic 
ambitions. This fear persisted all the time. 

^Tusar, fonner prime minister of Czechoslovakia, emphasized in a talk with Szapkiy: 
‘‘Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia arc afraid of the Habsburgs and particularly of Charles, because he 
has many adherenu in Croatia and Slovakia. But if Hungary would elect another king, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia would be ready for significant sacrifices." PDH. II. doc. 42. pp. 41-51. Szap4rys report about 
his conversations with Czechoslovak politicians, January 1921. 

This does not mean that in France, like in other western countries, there were no circles and 
groups supporting or opposing the attempt of the ex-king on account of the monarchic constitu¬ 
tional form. 

^Tbe official policy of Czechoslovakia gave preference to the republican government, as repeat¬ 
edly imparted by Masaryk and Benei to the Hungarian politicians. 
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considerable force beside the legitimists. They started from the principle that the 
disintegration of the Monarchy had automatically resulted in the nullity of the 
Pragmatica Sanctio and consequently in Hungary’s rc-assertion of its right to 
freely elect its king. 

There were many aspirants to the Hungarian throne, including members of 
the British, French, Italian, Romanian and Belgian royal families. The Habsburgs 
themselves put forward four candidates: Charles (who alleged never to have ab¬ 
dicated at all), the Archduke Joseph Francis, as well as the Archduke Albert 
(Albrecht), all of them were competing with one another, especially the first two. 
Both hoped to obtain French support. Meanwhile in Paris it was the ex-emperor 
Charles, who enjoyed more sympathy; Fouchet, French High Commissioner in 
Budapest, did his best to win the French public opinion for his candidate, Joseph. 
This is clearly demonstrated by his reports.^ The Archduke Joseph Francis ex¬ 
pected assistance from Italy; in order to improve his chances, he wanted to marry 
the eldest daughter of the King of Italy. Having regard to France, however, his 
father, the Archduke Joseph was ready to give up this plan. In a letter to Joseph, 
Charles reproached him for his attitude after having promised not to assent to 
the marriage without his approval. The fourth Habsburg candidate, the Archduke 
Albrecht, was also hopeful of Italian support. But Italy had plans of its own, 
wishing to place an Italian prince on the Hungarian throne. The new Italian High 
Commissioner in Budapest, Prince Carraciolo di Castagneta, made every effort 
in this matter. His action was prepared by General Ernesto Mombelli, head of 
the Italian military mission.^ 

No doubt, this plan would have been most advantageous for Italy, since it 
would have secured Italo-Hungarian friendship. On the other hand, Yugoslavia 
sited between the two countries, would have been in a difficult position. Fouchet 
reported to his government with anxiety on the Italian efforts, regarding them as 
dangerous for France.^ 

The plan for a British, Italian or Belgian prince was unrealistic - in Britain 
neither the King, nor Prime Minister Lloyd George would hear of it.^ Among 
the supporters of the free election of a king, the name of Horthy was also dr- 


^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 56. f. (ille^blc). Fouchet’s report to Lcygues, October 25, 1920; 
H. vol. 33. ff. 73-74. Fouchet’s report to Driand, March 1,1921; H. vol. 33. f. 72. Fouchet’s cable to 
Briand, February 17, 1921. The supporters thereof hoped that the Conference of Ambassadors was 
going to modify its note of February 2, 1920. At the beginning of January, Charles let his cousin 
know that he would return to Hungary before long. The Archduke Joseph held it important to in¬ 
form Hohler thereof, who - like the Foreign OfHce - represented an anti-Habsburg sundpoint. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 38. Cable of the French ambassador in Berlin to Briand. January 
7,1921. 

^ Osterreichisches Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv (henceforward: HHStA.). Berichte aus Buka- 
rcst 1921 -1922. 709. Report of the Austrian minister in Bucharest. 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 56. f. 28. Fouchet’s report to Millennd, October 25, 1920. 

^ Both of them held these conceptions as irrealistic. 
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ciliated, and on the face of it the successor states, especially Yugoslavia and 
Romania, would have readily accepted his candidature. 

Of all the plans it was the Romanian union that was considered the most se¬ 
riously. This idea was first raised in 1919 by the anti-Bolshevik government of 
Szeged and was not abandoned in subsequent years. Its main representatives 
were Istv4n Bethlen and Mikl6s B^nfly. After the failure of the king’s first return 
attempt, Bethlen became Prime Minister, with B4nfiy as Foreign Minister. 
Together with other supporters of the plan they wished in this way to save their 
Transylvanian domains; in addition, the plan was supposed to prevent Romania 
from joining the Little Entente, i.e. from closing the ring around Hungary. 

Wc only have indirect evidence of the steps taken by the new Prime Minister 
after his succession to power, nor could we find out, when and to whom he actu¬ 
ally presented his proposal. However, the fact is that the Romanian court as well 
as government circles were seriously dealing in autumn 1921 with the Bethlen 
project, which had two variants. According to the first (which was preferred by 
the Hungarian Prime Minister), Romania, Transylvania and Hungary would con¬ 
stitute a tripartite confederation, while the second envisaged the union of Roma¬ 
nia and Hungary under the rule of King Ferdinand. The king and especially his 
wife, Queen Mary, received the plan with sympathy. All that concerned them was 
the choice between Budapest and Bucharest as the royal residence. 

However, the Romanian government and opposition led by Br^tianu opposed 
most energetically both plans, which were supported neither by Britain nor by 
France and produced considerable alarm in Prague and Belgrade alike. In an 
interview with Czechoslovak journalists. Take lonescu was obliged to explain the 
standpoint of the Romanian government. He emphasized that the Romanian 
people and particularly the Romanians in Transylvania opposed the plan. Even if 
the Romanian government were ready to discuss it, neither France, Britain nor 
even Italy would ever accept it. It was a matter of common knowledge, he added, 
that the Hungarian throne could not be occupied without the consent of these 
states. In his opinion it was impossible for Hungary and Romania to live under 
the rule of the same king; even in Hungary the Hungarians would not accept for 
long a common ruler, since they had only accepted a king from Vienna as a pun¬ 
ishment. Now, when Romania’s national unity had become a reality, he con¬ 
cluded, these fantastic and short-term ideas were definitely rejected.^ On 
November 8, 1921, lonescu sent a telegram to Stircea, the Romanian Minister in 
Budapest, informing him that ""a personal union between Romania and Hungary 
is rejected”.^^ 


* AMZV. PZ. Budapdt, report of Lcjhanec to Benei, November 10,1921. 

Take lonescu disclosed to Stircea, Romanian minister in Budapest, that the plans about a per¬ 
sonal union were out of question: ''L’union pcreonelle entre la Roumanie ct la Hongrie est exclue”, 
reads the cable of Take lonescu to Stircea. "Just for your conduct: You may pursue only a Little En¬ 
tente policy”. Ibid. Stircea presented the cable to Lejhancc. AMZV. PZ Budapest, report of 
Lejhanec to Benei, November 10, 1921. 
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of course, the Romanian government considered the plan to seat Prince 
Nicholas of Romania on the Hungarian throne as still more absurd. ‘^You cannot 
force two brothers to live as enemies of one another”, was the argument of Take 
lonescu.^^ 

Finally, the royal court accepted the standpoint of the government and the po¬ 
litical parties, and complied with the resolution of the Conference of Ambas¬ 
sadors of February 2, 1920: it did not support Charles and rejected the proposal 
of a personal union as well as a union under Prince Nicholas. At last, the only 
one of the many plans that reached the stage of realization was that of Charles, 
which eventually represented the gravest danger to the successor states. Evi¬ 
dently, they all protested at once, though in a different form, against the ex-king’s 
stay in Hungary. 

The main actor in the protest action was BeneS, who started intensive diplo¬ 
matic activity in the capitals of the western powers. He knew that significant cir¬ 
cles symphatized with Charles and that strong pressure was therefore needed to 
induce the Conference of Ambassadors to take energetic measures against Hun¬ 
gary. He also knew that his protest would have real authority only if backed by 
the other successor states. His plan for integrated action with the participation of 
every small state could only be partly realized. Only Yugoslavia supported him 
without reserve since the king’s return attempt had caused at least as much fright 
in Belgrade as in Prague. In spite of repeated requests, however, Romania dis¬ 
agreed with the radical pro]x>sal. As already mentioned its readiness to co-oper¬ 
ate with the Little Entente left much to be desired. This applied still more to 
Poland.^ 

On March 29, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia jointly demanded the removal 
of Charles^ as well as the dethronement of the Habsburg dynasty which had not 
been included in the Treaty of Trianon. They accused the Hungarian government 
of having participated in the conspiracy. They lodged a protest with Horthy and 
declared that their government would regard a Habsburg restoration as a casus 
belli. On the same day Lejhanec, the representative of Czechoslovakia in Bu¬ 
dapest, called on the Foreign Ministry and declared on behalf of his government 
that Czechoslovakia would have to take appropriate measures together with its 
friends, if the Hungarians produced a fait accompli and did not conform to the 
obligations assumed at Bruck.^ He did not specify, what concrete measures were 


^ During the first return attempt, Enstance Sapiena, Polish foreign minister, did only as much as 
to tell the Hungarian charge d’affaires in Warsaw that Poland disapproves of the restoration. 

^Attempted returns of Charles IV. doc. 12. pp. 87 - 89; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 90, 93, 94 h, n.d. 
Cable of Ujhance to Benej, March 30, 1921; PDH. II. doc. 344. pp. 354-356. 

^ In Bruck, Teleki and Gratz undertook to act against attempts of a Habsburg restoration. AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 79. Couget’s cable to Briand, April 4, 1921. 
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meant; Bcnc5 informed only Berthclot, who took notice of the plans of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister.*^ 

In the absence of Gratz, KAlm&n Kinya received the representative of 
Czechoslovakia and told him that since the Hungarian government regarded the 
return of Charles as exclusively a matter of domestic policy, he was not in a posi¬ 
tion to discuss it officially. Tahy, Hungary’s representative in Prag:ue, refused for 
the same reason to forward the protest of BencS to Budapest.^' On March 30, 
when Lejhanec again called on Kinya, the latter declared once more that the 
question being a matter of domestic policy, it could not be discussed with foreign 
diplomats. As a private person, he added, he could say that the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment was of the opinion that the question of enthronement did not belong to 
the political questions of the day, and that the Hungarian government had taken 
the necessary steps so that Charles could return to Switzerland without any de- 
lay“ 

On March 31, BeneS, while dealing with the ex-king’s stay in Hungary, de¬ 
clared that he had agreed with Yugoslavia and Italy on joint action and that he 
had informed London and Paris about his decision concerning intervention.* He 
also described the critical situation caused in Hungary by the action of Charles. 
Czechoslovakia intended to co-operate with Hungary, as proved by the recently 
begun Hungarian-Czechoslovak negotiations. Due to the king’s return attempt, 
however, relations between Hungary and the successor states became tense 
again. Although the Hungarian government assumes that it is a matter of do¬ 
mestic policy, said Bene$, “it never was and never shall be”. On April 1, in a 
speech before the Senate, he expressed himself in similar terms. On March 31, 
Lejhanec again pressed the Hungarian Foreign Ministry to expel Charles. He 
pointed out the political weight of the return attempt and the fact that it com¬ 
promised the negotiations in Bruck and prejudiced relations between the two 
countries.^ The answer was again the same: the question of the monarchy was a 
matter of domestic policy. On the same day BeneS instructed his representative 
in Budapest to tell Gratz in confidence: should the National Assembly decide in 


^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vo4. 33. f. 151. Couget’s cable lo Briand, March 30,1921; AMZV. PZ. 
Budapest 90, cable of Lejhanec to Benc^, March 30,1921; PDH. II. doc. 265. p. 288. Cable of Kinya 
to Teicki staying in Szombathely, March 30, 1921; return attempts of Charles, 12. doc.; cable of 
Kinya to Tahy, March 30, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 171-172. Berthelot*s circular 
telegram, March 31,1921. 

^ Ibid. FDH. II. doc. 271. p. 292. Tah/s cable to Gratz, March 30, 1921.; return attempts of 
Charles, 13. doc. 

^FDH. II. doc. 344. pp. 354 - 356. Circular telegram of Kinya, April 11,1921. 

”PDH. II. (Joe. 299. pp. 313-314. Tahy’s cable to Gratz, April 2. 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 
vd. 34. f. 117. Couget's cable lo Briand, April 6,1921. 

^Ibid. 
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favour of Charles or any other Habsburg, even if only conditionally, the Little 
Entente and Italy would resort to the most energetic measures without dclay/^ 

Gratz being absent, Lejhanec passed BeneS’s message on April 2 to Khuen- 
H6derv^ry, who expressed his astonishment at the inflexible standpoint of the 
Czechoslovak government, despite the resolution passed on April 1 in the Hun¬ 
garian National Assembly/^ As a matter of fact, everything had been done to en¬ 
sure that the ex-king could return to Switzerland. 

Of course, BeneS knew very well that ''there was no serious danger any more”, 
and that the whole affair would be rapidly concluded. He nevertheless wished to 
continue diplomatic pressure, t>ecause, as emphasized in his circular telegram to 
the foreign representations, "every state has to exploit as far as possible the ac¬ 
tion of Charles against Hungary”. He wished to make use of these circumstances 
to consolidate the situation in domestic policy to achieve national unity, and to 
mobilize the nation for struggle with the catchword of "Hungarian danger”. "... 
we shall use it to strengthen the army” - he cabled to Take lonescu - "because 
we are sure that an intervention will take place. In this case we shall move against 
Budapest and Szombathely.”^ Now we can better understand why he decided on 
April 1, in spite of - or because of - the decision of the Hungarian National As¬ 
sembly to send an ultimatum to the Hungarian government demanding (1) the 
definite settlement of the Habsburg question, (2) guarantees for the observance 
of the decision, (3) the immediate surrender of Western Hungary to Austria. 
Nevertheless, the ultimatum was not forwarded to Budapest, because Great 
Britain and France protested against it, and even Italy, Yugoslavia and Romania 
disapproved of the idea, although the latter two had closely co-operated. They 
feared, not without good reason, that the Hungarian government would reject the 
extensive political claims, and this would bring them into a difficult situation. But 
BeneS did not give up his project. Two days later he took diplomatic steps con¬ 
cerning the ultimatum. He considered the presentation of the ultimatum as im¬ 
portant, not so much for the present but rather for the future - to prevent a rep¬ 
etition. He wanted to demonstrate that the Habsburg question was not a matter 
of home affairs and that he was determined to prevent the restoration. However, 
he had to hurry, because the crisis appeared to draw to its end: Switzerland was 
ready to re-admit Charles,^ while the Austrian government agreed after lengthy 
delays to let the ex-emperor travel through Austria.*^ So on April 3 he instructed 

AMZV. PZ. Budapeikt, cable of Benei to Lejhanec, April 1,1921. 

AMZV. PZ. Budapest, cable of Lejhanec to Bene£, April 3, 1921. The National Assembly de¬ 
cided for the removal of Charles. 

^AMZV. PZ. 5124, circular telegram of Benei to the Czechoslovak foreign representations, 
April 3,1921. 

^ On the repeated request of the Allied Powers, Switzerland re-admitted the ex-king for three 
months, under certain conditions. 

Initially, the Austrian government flatly rejected the demand of the Allied Powers. Later it 
admitted under certain conditions that the ex*emperor may return to Switzerland across Austrian 
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the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest to “present a joint ultimatum to¬ 
gether with the Yugoslav representative, as soon as the latter has received his in¬ 
structions on the subject. We demand the immediate expulsion of Charles Habs- 
burg from Hungary. If Charles is still in Hungary on Thursday, April 7, at 6 p.m., 
we shall at once lake the measures we have jointly decided upon.”^ (We can sec 
that the three items specified in the first note were left out this time.) He also in¬ 
structed Lejhanec to inform the representatives of Romania and Italy in Bu¬ 
dapest of this step and, if they should receive similar instructions from their gov¬ 
ernments, to present the note together with them.^’ However, both Italy and 
Romania objected to the delivery of the note even in this changed form. Yu¬ 
goslavia nevertheless agreed, but came up with suggestions which made clear that 
it was playing for time. It actually proposed extending the time-limit by three 
days, so the deadline would be the 10th rather than the 7th of April. It was hoped 
in Belgrade that by that time Charles would have left the country anyway. BeneS 
agreed to the extension of the time-limit, but rejected the Yugoslav request to 
inform the French and the British governments of the proposed steps and to ask 
for their support,^ because “they would rather hinder our plan. It would be bet¬ 
ter, if the Lillie Entente achieves it by itself*,^ 

Britain and France were indeed opposed to the ultimatum. Hohler and 
Fouchet did their best to keep Lejhanec from carrying out the instructions of 
BeneS.^ Considering the Italian and Romanian opposition, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister wanted at least to obtain the backing of Yugoslavia. So, at first, 
he wished that his Budapest representative should only present the ultimatum to¬ 
gether with the Yugoslav representative; he should align himself with the latter, 


territory, fixing the vehicle, the route and the point of time of the passage through Austria. The ve¬ 
hicle of the ex-emperor had to be escorted by the Austrian police. For Austria's relation to the 
Habsburg restoration see Lajos Kerekes: A Habsburg-restauricids kis^rletek 6s az osztr6k-magyar 
viszony 1921-ben (Attempts at a Habsburg restoration and the Austro-Hungarian relationship in 
1921). Szdzadok, (110), 1976/1. h>. 3-50. 

^ AMZV. PZ. Budapest 103, cable of Benci to Lejhanec. April 3, 1921; Diplomadck^ dokumenty 
MD. doc. 47. p. 105. 

Ibid. 

AMZV. PZ. Bdlehrad 133,135, cable of Benei to the Czechoslovak minister in Belgrade, April 
3, 1921. 

4Q 

The Czechoslc^k Foreign Ministry published the documents concerning the Habsburg resto¬ 
ration, but this document was not included. DipiomanclU dokumenty t^kajici se pokus& o znovu- 
nastolenl HabsburkH na trhn mad'arsk^ (Diplomatic documents relating to the Habsburg attempt to 
return to the Hungarian throne). Praha, 1922 (henceforward: Diplomadck6 dokumenty Habsburk&). 
Cf. V. Olivovd: (!^koslovenski zahranifni politika a pokus o relitauraci Habsburkfi v rocc 1921 
(Czechoslovak foreign policy and the Habsburg return attempt in 1921). (^skoslavenkf tasopis 
histohek^, 1959/4, p. 683. 

* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 43. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, April 3,1921. 
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ix. with the instructions to be received from Belgrade.^* The Yugoslav govern¬ 
ment, however, was in no hurry to send such instructions. 

Of course, BeneS knew well that Charles and his retinue were ready to leave 
for Switzerland, and thus the presentation of the ultimatum was no longer a risk. 
But moral capital could still be made out of it. The Yugoslav and Romanian rep¬ 
resentatives had not obtained their instructions by the morning of April S, under 
the pretext that the steps already taken were sufficient and, besides, the wishes of 
the Budapest representatives of the Great Powers could not be ignored.^^ He or¬ 
dered Lejhanec to present the ultimatum alone. However, Hohler dissuaded 
Lejhanec from doing so.” Meanwhile, the whole affair had become uninteresting: 
on April 5 at noon, Charles left Hungary. But BeneS was still not satisfied. He in¬ 
structed his representative in Budapest to acquaint Gratz with the text of the ul¬ 
timatum and to tell him that although Charles had departed, Gratz should take 
the resolution of the Czechoslovak government as evidence. If possible, the Yu¬ 
goslav and Romanian representatives should join the action. If not, he was to act 
alone.^ According to the report of Lejhanec, the Yugoslav and Romanian repre¬ 
sentatives “had no authentic instructions and were unwilling to join me; therefore 
I presented the ultimatum on the evening of Wednesday [April 5), that is, the ul¬ 
timatum we had intended to present”.” 

At last, at noon on April 6, approval for the joint presentation of the ultima¬ 
tum arrived from Belgrade and Bucharest. To be sure, it came somewhat late: 
Charles crossed the Swiss frontier on April 6 at half past three.” 

As demonstrated by the events described above, Yugoslavia’s co-operation 
with Czechoslovakia was the closest in those critical days. In Belgrade the 
restoration of the Habsburgs was regarded from the very beginning as most dan¬ 
gerous for the sovereignty of the country, even more dangerous than Hungarian 
revisionism. This is why Yugoslavia opposed it as energetically as Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. According to the terms of the Little Entente, the two countries took mili- 


^'aMZV. PZ. Budapest 106, cable of Lejhanec to Benel, April 3, 1921; V. Olivova: op. ciL 
p. 670. 

AMZV. PZ. B^tehrad 133,135, cable of Bene^ to the Czechoslovak minister in Belgrade, 
April 3,1921. 

” AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 43. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, April 3,1921. 

” AMZV. PZ. Budapest 107, cable of BeneS to Lejhanec, April 5,1921. 

” AMZV. PZ. Budapest 113, cable of Lejhanec to BeneS, April 5, 1921. The sources arc contra* 
dictory about the presentation of the ultimatum. In the source material published by the Czechoslo¬ 
vak Foreign Ministry, the dates are not correct. Accordingly, the representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia are said to have presented the ultimatum in the evening of April 5, 1921, while the 
representative of Romania adhered at noon of April 6, whereas the ultimatum was actually pre¬ 
sented in the evening of April 5 by the Czechoslovak representative only. So the published docu¬ 
ment conceals the fact that the Yugoslav and the Romanian governments instructed their Budapest 
representatives to align themselves with the Great Powers. 
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lary measures and even considered the occupation of Hungary. An order for 
partial mobilization was issued and armoured troops were concentrated on the 
Yugoslav-Hungarian and Czcchoslovak-Hungarian frontiers. In a protest pre¬ 
sented on March 28 to Horthy, they declared that Habsburg restoration would be 
considered a casus belliP The initial readiness of Yugoslavia to present a joint 
ultimatum to the Hungarian government, however, was shaken by the resolute 
intervention of Britain and France; as mentioned above, this step was approved 
by Belgrade only after the danger was over and Charles had left the country. 

All the time, both members of the Little Entente were in touch with Italy and 
reconciled their plans with Rome. Not only did the Italian government not object 
to the planned military action, but it was ready to join - in name at least. The 
three states co-operated with one another on the basis of the Rapallo convention 
signed in November 1920 by Italy and Yugoslavia, obliging the contracting parties 
to observe the Saint-Germain and Trianon Peace Treaties. “With mutual un¬ 
derstanding every political instrument will be used that is suitable to prevent the 
restoration of the Habsburg dynasty to the Austrian or Hungarian throne”, - 
reads article 1 of the treaty. After the well-known exchange of letters between 
Bene^ and Sforza, the agreement was binding on Czechoslovakia as well. Italy 
encouraged the successor states and their representatives in Budapest without ac¬ 
tually joining their action - including the presentation of the ultimatum. Out of 
regard for its allies, it simply could not do that. 

Romania kept a distance from the radical plans and measures of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Yugoslavia. It also disapproved of the presentation of the ultimatum - 
according to Take lonescu; a rude and dangerous step. Of course, it equally 
protested against the ex-king’s remaining in Hungary. 

At his own request, Stircea, Romanian Minister in Budapest, was received by 
Horthy, whom he told in a most courteous but resolute manner that in ac¬ 
cordance with the resolution of the Allied Powers his government had to con¬ 
sider the return of Charles as against the interests of Romania. The following day 
- March 30 - Take lonescu sent the following message through Andres Hory, 
Hungary's representative in Bucharest: “The Allied Powers have protested 
against the return of the ex-king. Romania joins this ddmarche.” He advised that 
Hungary should abstain from any step that would compromise the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries.^ This was all Romania addressed to Hungary in protest; 
compared with the protests of other countries, it was certainly mild, both in form 
and in substance. 

Under strong pressure from Italy, Romania was later ready to recall its min¬ 
isters from Budapest at the same time as the Italian, Czechoslovak and Yugoslav 
representatives were due to leave Budapest, thus breaking diplomatic relations 


^/K Kdroly visszaUr^si fds^rUtd (Return attempts of Charles FV), Budapest, n.d., doc. 12. 
pp. 87-89. AMZV PZL Budapest 90,93, 94. 

^ PDH. II. doc. 273. pp. 294 - 295. Hor/s report to Gratz, March 30,1921. 
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with Hungary.’® On the question of military intervention, however, it continued to 
manoeuvre all the time. In principle Romania considered its participation as con¬ 
ceivable, but in practice it tried not to assume any obligation. This ambiguous at¬ 
titude was partly due to the fact that the events were seen differently by the king, 
the government and the opposition. Ferdinand and his wife were actually in¬ 
debted to Charles for his attitude during the war, and if Charles had renounced 
his claims against Romania, they would have welcomed him on the Hungarian 
throne. On the other side, both the government and Br^tianu’s party strictly ob¬ 
jected to the restoration even under the conditions mentioned above, and con¬ 
sidered it as a great threat to the country. Finally, this line proved to be decisive. 
Another reason was the fear that Romania would be involved in a war, while its 
forces were still pinned down by its eastern neighbour, and there remained 
problems on the Yugoslav, and Bulgarian frontiers as well. Last but not least, the 
government was induced to caution by the news that Charles enjoyed French 
support, as well as by the energetic reaction of the Conference of Ambassadors 
against the military preparations and planned intervention by Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. Romania thus asserted that a considerable part of the army had al¬ 
ready been demobilized, while almost all the rest was stationed on the frontier 
with Soviet Russia. At the repeated request of the Italian government and given 
reports that Italy would also participate in military action, it nevertheless began 
to concentrate troops along the Hungarian frontier, and to consider a partial 
mobilization as well as keep the Transylvanian corps.^ But at the same time 
Take lonescu mobilized the French and British representatives, who requested 
that the Romanian government maintain its neutrality, that Romania would do 
nothing without the consent of Britain and France.^* Once more, Romania thus 
pursued a wait-and-see policy, leaving to the turn of events whether it would take 
part in military intervention or not. 

What was the standpoint of the western powers in regard to the crisis? In this 
question wc have to differentiate between the official view as represented by the 
Conference of Ambassadors and an unofficial real view, taken behind the scenes, 
in private discussion or in the statements of influential legitimist groups. The 
Conference of Ambassadors was guided by the note of February 1920,“ accord- 


’^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 50. Report of the French ambassador in Budapest to 
Briand, April 4, 1921; ibid. f. 56. Report of the French ambassador in Bucharest to Briand, April 4, 
1921, 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 83. Cable of the French ambassador in Bucharest to 
Briand, April 5,1921. 

Ibid. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. Cable of the French ambassador in Bucharest to 
Briand, April 4, 1921; PDH. II. doc. 276. pp. 297 - 298. Kanya’s cable to the Hungarian representa¬ 
tive in lx>ndon, March 31,1921. 

“ In their protest they literally cited the note of February 1920, according to which: “...they 
would neither recognize nor tolerate the restoration of members of the Habsburg family*'. IV. Kd- 
roly visszat^r^si kisirletei (Return attempts of Charles IV), Budapest, n.d., doc. 18. p. 103. 
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ing to which it put pressure on Horthy and the Hungarian government to remove 
the ex-king from Hungary. At the same time, it endeavoured to restrain 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia from any action that might result in the outbreak 
of war, in further bloodshed,^^ 

The Conference was not unanimous on the Habsburg question. Decisions 
were preceded by long and vehement discussions. The French supported, offi¬ 
cially and in public, the anti-Habsburg resolutions of the Conference, but in the 
background they encouraged the ex-emperor to return. 

In Great Britain the House of Lords and aristocracy in general were in favour 
of Habsburg restoration. They criticized the British government and the succes¬ 
sor states for interfering in Hungary’s internal affairs. British government circles 
were against the Habsburgs. Unlike France, they saw no danger in the Anschluss 
for Great Britain’s security, whereas the Habsburg restoration - according to 
Foreign Secretary Lord Curzon - would destroy any prospect of co-operation 
between the Danubian states. The view of the Foreign Office played an impor¬ 
tant role in the adoption of the resolution by the Conference of Ambassadors 
and in deflecting criticism of the resolution. The Foreign Office also contributed 
to resolving the crisis resulting from the king’s return attempt, and ~ last but not 
least - to restraining the Little Entente.^ In this question it had to assert its view 
not only against France, but against Italy as well. Hohler, British High Commis¬ 
sioner in Budapest, was actually a central figure in the struggle against the at¬ 
tempted return of Charles, As the doyen of the High Commissioners, he orga¬ 
nized and harmonized their actions and did his best to prevent the representa¬ 
tives of the neighbouring states from aggravating the situation by their actions 
and thus setting Central Europe aflame.^ As a matter of fact, the opposition of 
the Little Entente to the western powers was growing. According to the Entente, 
Paris had encouraged Charles in his attempt, while London impeded radical ac¬ 
tion against the return attempt by its conciliatory attitude towards Hungary. 
However, Hohler was anything but lenient towards Charles and Hungary. He 
protested vigorously against the presence of the ex-king in Budapest and in 
Szombathely, thereby urging the Hungarian government on more firmness. As a 
matter of fact, he tried to put pressure not only on the Hungarian government, 
but also on the representatives of the Little Entente in Budapest. From Horthy, 
Teleki and Gratz he demanded energetic measures to remove Charles, form 


This agreement does not apply to Italy. During the king's first return attempt the Italian gov¬ 
ernment supported the diplomatic action of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia as well as their military 
conceptions, and did not oppose their envisaged action; in fact, it was ready to join it. 

^The above note was set up upon British initiative. The British delegate played a decisive role 
in the fact that the note was again presented to the Hungarian government at the time of the first 
return attempt. /K Kdrafy vuszaieresi kts^rletei (Return attempts of Charles IV), Budapest, n.d., 
doc. 18. p. 103. 

^ Hohicr's steps caused an uproar among the representatives of the neighbouring states, who re¬ 
peatedly reported thereof, emphasizing Kohler’s anti-Ultle-Ententc attitude. 
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Lcjhanec and MilojeviC moderation, calmness and the abandonment of war 
threats. He played an important part in the fact that the ultimatum was finally 
not presented. Meanwhile he persuaded Curzon to induce Switzerland by all 
diplomatic means to re-admit Charles, and Austria to grant him a transit per- 
mit.“ 

During the whole crisis Italy was the ally of the Little Entente and Britain. 
Italy agreed with Britain that the return of Charles Habsburg to the Hungarian 
throne would produce a dangerous situation, especially if carried out with French 
support. However, while the Foreign Office demanded the exclusion of every 
Habsburg from the Hungarian throne, the Italian government - although having 
signed the February note and in fact agreeing to it officially - supported, behind 
the scenes, the candidature of the Archduke Albert who, it was intended, should 
marry the daughter of the King of Italy. There was also a substantial difference 
between the policy of the two governments in their attitude to the Little Entente. 
London disapproved of the threats and did its best to restrain the Little Entente 
from precipitant action. Italy, on the contrary, encouraged it and officially backed 
its diplomatic actions. 

Italy was actually interested in preventing the Habsburg restoration more than 
any other great powers, because the restoration of the Monarchy would have 
jeopardized its ambitions in the Danube Basin and the Balkans, especially if sup¬ 
ported by France. The first news about the return attempt precisely indicated 
such a support: Cerrutti, Italian ambassador in Budapest, reported to Foreign 
Minister Sforza that Charles was backed by the French. Sforza at once instructed 
Bonin Longare, Italian ambassador in Paris, to ask the Quai d’Orsay for infor¬ 
mation. Laroche declared the news to be false and authorized Bonin Longare to 
cable his government: “...the French are opposed to the Habsburg restoration”.*’ 
In spite of the dementi, the Italian press was full of anti-French articles.** The 
French government protested against these attacks. In his report to the Senate, 
Sforza finally admitted that French diplomacy was taking measures to resolve the 
crisis.^ The Italian government displayed intense activity, above all in Budapest. 
Without waiting for instructions from his government, Cemitti took steps at 
once, i.e. on March 28. He agreed that Hohler should present Horthy with a de¬ 
marche on behalf of the Budapest representatives of the Allied Powers, including 
himself. 

In the afternoon of the same day he personally called upon Horthy and 
protested against the return of the ex-king. “The prevention of a Habsburg 
restoration is a cardinal question of Italian foreign policy” - he declared. Horthy 


** At the beginning Austria was decidedly against this. 

*’AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. f. 164. Aide m^moire of Laroche, March 30, 1921. 

**AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 195-199. Cable of the French ambassador in Rome to 
Briand, April 1.1921. 
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replied that the return of the king was an internal affair and concerned only 
Hungary; thus, he was not in a position to discuss it with foreign diplomats.^ 

Unlike his colleagues, Cerrutti also closely co-operated with the Budapest rep¬ 
resentatives of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania. According to in¬ 
structions received from their governments, the first two informed the Italian 
High Commissioner about everything, trying to obtain his approval for their 
plans. The Romanian minister, Stircea, did the same, although without being 
authorized by his government; he acted on his own.^* The four diplomats tried to 
co-ordinate their action. They decided to leave Budapest at the same time, to 
break off diplomatic relations with Hungary and to blockade the country. The 
Italian government promised the successor states every assistance, including mil¬ 
itary support. By means of this promise, Romania was supposed to be induced to 
a more unambiguous and resolute attitude and to join the military action en¬ 
visaged by the Little Entente.’^ Of course, it is rather improbable that Italy would 
have actually taken part in military intervention, since it even disapproved of the 
ultimatum suggested by Prague and Belgrade, although BeneS and Pa§i6 attached 
great importance to it. Rome regarded this step as too dangerous. 

Having arrived in Hungary, Charles Habsburg referred to the support of 
France. He asserted that the French Premier had approved his plan. Certainly, 
the Great Powers would protest, but this would not alter the situation: “they 
would acquiesce to a fait accompir - this was allegedly Briand’s last message. In 
the days following the return attempt, the French assistance was commented on 
in the press all over Europe. The matter was handled with priority in diplomatic 
circles as well. Briand’s name was particularly often mentioned.^ The par¬ 
ticipation of French monarchists in the preparation of the return attempt is 
unquestionable, but not that of Briand. In fact, historiography presents much un¬ 
certainty in this question. All we can venture at the present state of knowledge is 
to piece facts together in Briand’s support. 

The French Premier made no secret about his sympathy with the Habsburg 
restoration, regarding it as being in the national interest of France. In his view 
the Habsburg dynasty could be a focus for the different small nations. The only 
way was to set up a Danubian confederation, which would help prevent German 
expansion to the East - the Anschluss - and would neutralize the Bolshevik 
menace. Thus, his intention was the same as that of Millerand and Pal6ologue. 
Briand's main supporter was Jean-Louis Barthou. 


^ PDH. II. doc. 259. pp. 284 - 285. Kinya’s cable to the Hungarian minister in Rome, March 29, 
1921- 

AMZV. PZ. Budapest, report of Lejhanec to BeneS, April 2,1921. 

^^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. f. 56. Cable of the French ambassador in Bucharest to 
Briand. April 4, 1921. 

In their reports, the diplomats transmitted - almost without exception - information con¬ 
cerning Bhand's role. 
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The attitude of the French government in the hours and days after the king’s 
return attempt was rcmarkable.^^ It simply did not react up to the events. The 
telegram of its diplomatic representatives in Central and South-Eastern Europe 
asking for instructions following news reports suggesting that Briand had not 
objected to the return of Charles were left unanswered.^ Especially in the case of 
Hungary, this attitude may have had serous consequences: without any instruc¬ 
tions from Paris, High Commissioner Fouchet was most irresolute. On March 28, 
when Charles arrived in Budapest, he agreed that the British High Commissioner 
Hohicr should declare to Horthy on behalf of Italy and France also that “the Al¬ 
lies will not tolerate the return of Charles”.^ Horthy at once invited Fouchet to 
appear and told him that the king had mentioned the support of Briand - so 
what was the truth? Fouchet gave an evasive answer relying upon the instructions 
of February 18, 1921: the French government was loyal to the declaration of the 
Allied Powers of February 2,1920. In other words: he confirmed Hohler’s action. 
At Horth/s request he put down his reply in writing and sent the note to the 
Foreign Ministry, which forwarded it immediately to S7X)mbathely, to the ex-king. 
However, Fouchet declined to travel to Szombathcly and to tell all this personally 
to Charles.^ The king referred even after receiving the note to French support - 
allegedly he received even in Szombathcly a message encouraging him to hold 
out.^ Fouchet immediately cabled Briand informing him about his talks with 
Horthy and about the king’s declaration according to which Briand had approved 
his plan.^ 

Although the news about the French support were published in the French 
press, the dementi of the Quai d’Orsay which would have been issued at once in 
any similar case, was omitted this time. That is, it was published after a delay of 
one or two days, but neither its form nor its content resolved all doubt.® It is also 
remarkable that the press digests sent by Havas to Budapest were tendencious, 
throwing a favourable light on both Hungary and the restoration.*^ 


74 

The French politicians and diplomats remained silent. If they had to answer questions, they 
usually referred to the note of the Conference of Ambassadors of February 20, 1920 and to their 
loyalty to this document. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 135-139. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, March 29, 1921; ibid. 
f. 155. Cable of the French ambassador in Vienna to Briand, March 30, 1921, 

^^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 34. ff. 6 l 5-78. Fouchet’s report to Briand, April 4, 1921. 

Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

™AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. f. 167. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, March 31, 1921; ibid. 
ff. 135-139. Fouchcl’s cable to Briand, March 29, 1921. 

^ PDH. II. doc. 320. pp. 327-331, Praznovszky’s report to Gratz, April 6, 1921; Ozer Carmi: op. 
cit. pp. 33 - 34. 
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Only on March 30 did Briand begin lo deny that the French government - 
and he himself - had played any role in the king’s return attempt. This was 
mainly due to the intervention of Poincard. On March 30 Poincard reproached 
the Premier for his attitude in the Habsburg affair, and told him that he, as 
President of the Republic, had explicitly promised Italy that France did not sup¬ 
port the restoration.*^ As a consequence, Briand was forced to undertake diplo¬ 
matic steps contrary to his own feelings about Habsburg restoration. In a circu¬ 
lar telegram sent to 17 French legations the same day, he cited the declarations 
of Charles about French support - as reported by Fouchet - and refuted them 
all. “The news propagated by the emperor and his adherents in order to make it 
believe that restoration is approved by the Allies, especially by France, arc with¬ 
out any foundation”.®' In the evening he received the journalists and denied once 
more the allegation that the French government supported the return attempt,** 

Some hesitation could be observed nevertheless. So, for instance, the Ouai 
d’Orsay left Fouchet’s cable of March 28 for two days without any answer. As al¬ 
ready mentioned, the High Commissioner acted independently when - being left 
without any instructions - he protested on the basis of Briand’s earlier letter (of 
February 18). 

As a matter of fact, French opposition to the restoration was only clear after 
April 1, when it became evident that Charles would not succeed, Horthy being 
unwilling to withdraw. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were threatening with war, 
Britain and Italy protested energetically. In fact, it was feared that the Italian 
government would offer the Little Entente military assistance as well, and Cen¬ 
tral Europe would become a battlefield once more. This had to be prevented at 
all price. In reply to the telegram of March 28, Briand cabled to Fouchet on April 
1, emphasizing that he had never consented to the return of Charles and that 
every statement by the emperor was without foundation. This statement was to 
be announced to the Hungarian government.*^ 

On the same day - April 1 - the French government informed the Confer¬ 
ence of Ambassadors of the king’s return attempt. Accordingly, the government 
was informed only on March 30 by a telegram from Fouchet that in his talks with 
Horthy, the ex-emperor had alluded to the support of the Allied Powers, above 
all to that of France. The note to the Conference of Ambassadors described the 
measures taken by the High Commissioner (Fouchet) and his colleagues in order 
to avert the danger, and indicated also the growing tension in the neighbouring 


Ozer Cannt: op. cit p. 41. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 160-162. Briand's circular telegram, March 30, 1921. As 
the cable reads: ‘*Le Gouvemement fran^is s'opposerait formellcment a une restoration de Habs¬ 
burg ct rappellc i ce sujet sa declaration du fevrier 1920." This formulation docs not imply a stiff 
opposition to the return attempt. 

**PDH. 11. 320. doc. 

** AD. Europe 1918 -40. H. vol. 33. f. 203. Briand's cable lo Fouchet, April 1,1921. 
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states.** The inexactitude of the information as regards the date and the content 
of Fouchet’s telegram was not accidental. The first telegram of the High Com¬ 
missioner reporting that Charles had claimed Briand’s support, was actually 
dated March 29 and not March 30.*^ At the same time the French government 
proposed to send a note to the Hungarian government. We shall sec that it was 
actually dispatched. The theory of Briand’s participation is also confirmed by his 
declaration before the Senate. The French Premier consistently avoided dealing 
with the question in merito. He merely referred to the loyalty of France towards 
its allies as well as to the interests of Italy, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Ro¬ 
mania, which, he said, were so strong that if Charles had remained in Hungary, 
Central Europe would have been again flooded with blood. But he did not even 
mention that the prevention of the Habsburg restoration in Hungary was in the 
interests of France as well.” 

Subsequently, diplomatic activity at the Quai d'Orsay was intensified. General 
Secretary Bcrthelot came to the fore who - though a main supporter of the Lit¬ 
tle Entente - did not join at once the action of Bene§ and Pa5i^. The reason for 
his reticence was probably the fact that he also did not consider the Habsburg 
restoration as a danger to French interests. He opposed it, because he respected 
the position of France’s eastern allies. His attitude was marked initially by this 
duplicity. He hesitated, but kept silent, because Briand did the same. He pre¬ 
ferred not to be opposed to his Premier and Foreign Minister. Only after Briand 
started speaking (against the restoration) did he go into action - at once. In a 
circular telegram sent on March 31 to London, Rome and the successor states, 
he emphasized the necessity of co-ordinated action by the Budapest representa¬ 
tives, who had to demand energetically the immediate removal of Charles. They 
also had to warn the Hungarian government that otherwise it would have to bear 
the full responsibility for attacks aimed against the Trianon Peace Treaty.® This 
was the first severe response on the part of the Great Powers. As the most influ¬ 
ential, Berthelot tried in every way to take a resolute, severe attitude against 
Hungary.’® Unlike London, he did nothing to restrain the aggressive steps of the 
successor states - on the contrary: he explicitly encouraged them. 

At the time Praznovszky repeatedly asked the Quai d’Orsay for support 
against the threats of the neighbouring states, demanding that the French stop 
the attacks of the Little Entente. But the Secretary General rejected his demauid. 
In fact, an editorial in Le Temps, published with Berthelot’s approval, hoped that 
the neighbouring states would not moderate their attitude.” 

^PDH. 11. doc. 293. pp. 308 - 309. Fouchet’s note toTcIcki, April 2,1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 135-139. Fouchcl’s cable to Briand, March 29. 1921. 

^ PDH. II. doc. 320. pp. 327 - 331. Praznovszky’s report to Gratz, April 6,1921. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 33. ff. 171-172. Bcrthelot’s circular telegram. March 31,1921. 

on 

PDH. II. doc. 320. pp. 127-131. Praznovszky’s report to Gratz, April 6,1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 331. pp. 320 - 327. Praznovszky’s report to Gratz, April 6,1921. 
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France strongly opposed the attempted return of Charles Habsburg in those 
days and co-operated closely with the Allied Powers. After the vigorous protest 
of the Conference of Ambassadors and the Little Entente, Charles was forced to 
leave even Szombathely. The role of the threatening attitude of the Little Entente 
in the decision of the Conference is difficult to point out. As a matter of fact, 
Charles was unable to produce a fait accompli - a precondition of his recogni- 
tion - because of the Little Entente's intervention. 


Romania Joins the Alliance 

The first attempt at restoration and its failure contributed to the worsening of 
Hungary's international position, and to the consolidation and definite establish¬ 
ment of the Little Entente. Shortly after the departure of the ex-king, on April 
23, 1921, Take lonescu signed an agreement with Czechoslovakia and somewhat 
later with Yugoslavia similar to the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav convention, with the 
only difference that the latter obliged the contracting parties to safeguard not 
only the Peace Treaty of Trianon but that of Neuilly as well,’^ Thus the Little 
Entente consisted of three bilateral political and military conventions, recognized 
on August 30,1921 by the League of Nations. A co-ordinating commission of the 
alliance did not exist; this function was fulfilled until 1933 by the annual confer¬ 
ence of the foreign ministers of the three states. 

While joining the Little Entente, Take lonescu did not abandon his own pro¬ 
ject of drawing Poland into the alliance. This plan was still supported by France. 
Besides signing the Polish-French and Czechoslovak-French conventions, one of 
the main purposes of the visit of Marshsd Foch to Prague and Warsaw was to 
reconcile the two states. Skirmunt, the new head of Polish diplomacy, pursued a 
more flexible policy than his predecessor. Although the August resolution of the 
Conference of Ambassadors - which decided upon the division of Te§in-Silesia 
- did not satisfy the Polish government, the new Foreign Minister, fully aware of 
realities, was ready to come to an agreement with Czechoslovakia and to adhere 
to the Little Entente. In summer the representatives of the two states had con¬ 
versations in Warsaw and Mariansk6 LiznS. By November, Bene§ and Skirmunt 
had already signed the Czechoslovak-Polish agreement, guaranteeing the new 
frontier and agreeing to maintain neutrality. According to the secret agreement, 
the Czechoslovak government pledged itself to support Poland on the question of 
Eastern Galicia and not to join an alliance contesting the Riga frontiers, while 
Poland did not recognize the return of the Habsburgs to Hungary or Austria.” 
At the time of the king's second return attempt, Poland accordingly supported 
the Little Entente’s diplomatic action against the return of the ex-king. Poland's 

DiplomatidU dokummty MD. doc. 54. p. 119; doc. 65. p. 141; doc. 72. p. 157; D<^ncs Halmosy 
op. ciL pp. 153 -158. 
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rapprochement with the Little Entente (henceforth it was represented at the 
conferences of the latter by an observer) caused great dissatisfaction in Hungary, 
since the country’s major adversary was strengthened thereby. The events that 
were to take place half a year later promoted the further consolidation of the 
Little Entente that was by now complete. 


The Little Entente and the Burgenland Dispute 

Due to the Burgenland dispute and the king’s second return attempt, the 
“Hungarian danger” re-appeared, but this time not only for the Little Entente 
but for Austria as well. At the same time, these events continued to strengthen 
the position of the Little Entente; Austria moved closer to it, especially to 
Czechoslovakia, as demonstrated by the so-called Lany convention signed by the 
two countries. Thus the encirclement of Hungary was complete. 

Later, it will be attempted to answer the following questions: what in fact was 
the Burgenland dispute? Why did the interests of the different powers conflict? 
Why did the disagreements between the Great Powers and the Little Entente 
deepen? In how far did the Burgenland issue promote the king’s second return 
attempt? Relying mainly upon research in French and Italian archives, the author 
will try to reconstruct the international connexions and the background of the 
events,^ 

Burgenland is an area to the east of Vienna, with 330,000 inhabitants, along 
the Austro-Hungarian border. It had belonged to Hungary since the 10th cen¬ 
tury. The majority of the population was German, while the Hungarian minority 
lived mostly around Sopron. After World War One, Burgenland asked the 
Karolyi government for autonomy and actually received it. 

On June 2,1919, the Austrian government, protesting against the peace terms, 
demanded a plebiscite for Burgenland. Its arguments were of an ethnic, strategic 
and economic nature: the territory was close to Vienna, its agricultural produce 
was significant, the majority of the population was German-speaking. Its strategic 
importance lay in its being a barrier between the northern and southern Slavs. 
BcncS was opposed to the claim, since he wanted to divide the area between 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in order to establish a corridor between the two 
countries.^ At its session of July 2, 1919, the Supreme Council (with Italy miss- 


^ In the archives of the Italian and the French foreign ministries - especially in the former - 
there is a vast material concerning the question. About the Burgenland crisis see R. Mosca: Lltalia 
e ia questione dell Ungheria occideniale. Roma, 1972; Katalin Soos: Burgenland az eurdpai poli^ 
tikdban 1918-1921 (Burgenland in European politics, 1918-1921).Budapest. 1971; V. Jclinek: The 
Hungarian Factor in Italian Foreign Policy 1918-1927, (A dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at New York University, 1977.) 

Already at the end of the war Masaryk explained the importance thereof fT G- Masaryk: Novd 
E\ropa...). At the peace conference the representatives of both states claimed the area. 
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ing) disregarded the objection of Czechoslovakia and assigned the whole territory 
to Austria.^ 

The reasons for this decision are clear: Austria had to become viable, or else it 
would choose the Anschluss.^^ On the other hand, Hungary was ruled at that time 
by a Soviet Republic which had to be weakened. Autonomy for the territory 
within Hungary, as suggested by Kirolyi, would only have been advocated by 
Italy, which was absent. 

Shortly after the peace treaty was signed, the Hungarian government asked the 
Allies to allow Hungarian troops to remain in Burgenland until the plebiscite had 
taken place. But Austria rejected further discussion on this matter, since it had 
already been settled in its favour. 

The opposition of the Hungarian government induced the Austrians to con¬ 
clude an agreement with Czechoslovakia, thus securing the implementation of 
the Saint-Germain peace treaty, with special regard to Burgenland.’* After this 
agreement was signed, Hungary also received the peace terms, according to 
which Burgenland belonged to Austria. In this situation Hungary tried to solve 
the question on its own account. However, it was on rather bad terms with the 
government of Chancellor Renner, partly because of general difTerenccs and 
partly because Renner had not abandoned his plan to occupy Western Hungary 
(this would have been his only success in foreign policy). So the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment preferred to leave Renner aside and to get in touch with the par¬ 
liamentary opposition. Secret negotiations were started with the leaders of the 
Christian Socialist Party, who promised that in the event of their victory at the 
polls they would be “ready to negotiate on an amicable settlement”. In return 
they asked that (1) the agreement should be kept secret, (2) the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment should support their electoral campaign by all available means, and (3) 
in the event of their victory it should supply Vienna with food.” 

At the same time the Hungarian government tried to obtain support from the 
Great Powers. At first, it applied to Italy, suggesting an agreement against the 
Slav danger. In Budapest it was quite clear that in spite of its rapprochement with 
the Little Entente, Italy was more than a little afraid of the co-operation between 
and strengthening of the two Slav countries - at least as much as of the growing 
French influence in the Danube Basin. Nevertheless, Italy was most reserved in 
regard to the Hungarian proposal, which would have dragged Austria towards 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and worsened its relations with Romania. Last 
but not least, Hungary was in those times on friendly terms with France - to the 
utmost displeasure of Rome. However, Hungarian diplomacy tried to convince 


^ Cf. works cited above by R. Mocca. K. Sods, and V. Jcfinck. 
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the Italians that “the improvement of Austro-Hungarian relations is also in the 
interest ofital/’.'” 

After repeated Hungarian requests Sforza promised to discuss the matter with 
Renner,and so he did. When Renner came to Rome, he advised the chancellor 
to improve relations with Hungary and cautioned him against a rapprochement 
with Czechoslovakia only.'°^ 

However, in their talks with Renner, the Italian politicians did not espouse the 
Hungarian cause. In fact, they feared that a revision of the peace treaty could 
create a precedent, and eventually Austria would claim territories from Italy by 
way of rccompensation.”°* So, in the months following the visit of Renner, noth¬ 
ing happened on the Burgenland issue, while the Peace Treaty of Trianon signed 
on June 4,1920, stabilized Austrian control over the area. 

In autumn 1920, when - after the signing of the peace treaty - the question 
of Burgenland again came to the fore in international diplomacy, the Hungarian 
government tried to obtain the support of France. 

As already mentioned, Millerand and Paldologue were ready to support the 
Hungarian plans concerning Burgenland, when it became clear that a revision of 
the peace treaty at the expense of the successor stales was out of the question. 
Although the Franco-Hungarian negotiations were postponed and even stopped 
after the withdrawal of Pal6ologue, co-operation between the two countries con¬ 
tinued to exist over the Burgenland affair. Berthelot himself, who was in general 
opposed to Paldologue’s Danubian policy, took the side of Hungary. He would 
have been pleased if - as a result of negotiations with Austria - the territory or 
a part of it could remain in the possession of Hungary. His attitude was not moti¬ 
vated by any kind of truthfulness, still less by sympathy, but simply by the rea¬ 
soning that this would be best for the interests of France. Most French politi¬ 
cians were of the same opinion, and the Hungarian government did its best to 
confirm them in their belief. Praznovszky, Hungary’s representative in Paris, ex¬ 
pressed hope that France would support the Hungarian claim to Burgenland, be¬ 
cause it was France’s interest to counterbalance Pan-Germanism by creating a 
strong Hungary.*®^ 

So the Hungarian government kept the Quai d’Orsay informed about its plans 
for Western Hungary. It disclosed the secret negotiations with the Austrian op¬ 
position, its intention to promote the fall of Renner and the taking of power by 
the Christian Socialist Party, the leaders of which were ready to discuss an ami¬ 
cable settlement of the question. Officials of the French Foreign Ministry agreed 

II. doc. 207. p. 215. 
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with the Hungarian action aimed at overthrowing Renner and told Praznovszky 
that they were also active along the same line. However, they did not share the 
optimistic opinion of the Hungarian government as far as the Christian Socialist 
Party was concerned, because ‘‘according to their information, it is just the other 
way round: the Christian Socialist Party aspires even more than Renner to the 
annexation of Burgenland”.*® As we shall sec, they were right. 

While the Hungarian government tried to Find a remedy in Paris, it was this 
time Renner who applied to Rome, He explained at length to Pietro Tomasi 
Della Torretta, Italian minister in Vienna, the efforts of Czechoslovakia and Yu¬ 
goslavia to induce Austria to join the Little Entente. Prague and Belgrade, he 
added, had promised Austria military assistance in asserting its claim to Burgen- 
land. He also declared that - although sharing some opinions of BeneS in regard 
to Hungary, for instance on the question of Habsburg restoration and the 
implementation of the peace treaty he rejected the proposal to join the Little 
Entente, because he observed with caution the Pan-Slavic orientation of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, which might be against the interests of Austria. 
Renner assured the Italian diplomat that for these reasons he rejected the pro¬ 
posals of Prague and Belgrade. “However, if Hungary does not change its at¬ 
titude towards Austria”, he added threateningly, “Austria will be forced to ad¬ 
here to the Little Entente, and Hungary will lose a neutral and friendly Aus¬ 
tria”.*^ So the Little Entente was for Renner an important tool of obtaining the 
support of Italy for the annexation of Burgenland. His demands were as follows: 
(1) Hungary guarantees to depose the Habsburgs from the throne; (2) it gives up 
the idea of acquiring Burgenland; (3) the plebiscite will take place only after 
Hungary has evacuated the area and Austria occupied it. Renner did not exclude 
the possibility of a certain correction of the frontiers in favour of Hungary.*®’ 

Torretta urged the Italian Foreign Ministry to consider Renner’s proposal. 
“The Austro-Hungarian rapprochement will prevent Austria's adherence to the 
Little Entente and makes it easier for Italy to establish good terms with both 
stales - he emphasized. - An agreement between Austria and Hungary would 
undermine the plan of Czechoslovakia to create a Pan-Slav bloc on the Italian 
frontier.”*®* This was precisely what Rome wished to prevent. Thus Sforza in¬ 
structed Cerrutti to transmit Austria’s proposal to the Hungarian government, 
underlining its advantages.*®^ 

However, Hungary received the Austrian offer with reserve, because - as 
Teleki declared - the item related to the Habsburg restoration meant interfer- 


*®*PD//. 1. doc. 635. p. 618. Praznovszky's cabic to Tcicki, September 6,1920. 

*®*Aichivo Centraie dello Sutc (henceforward: ACS) 258 - 594. Torrciia’s cable to Sforza, 
September 4,1920. 
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cnee in Hungary’s internal affairs. The postponement of the plebiscite was also 
rejected. 

Cerrutti reported to his government that Teleki wanted to drag out the negoti¬ 
ations until the Austrian elections (October-November 1920), hoping the Chris¬ 
tian Socialist Party would come to power. He was right *- the Hungarians actu¬ 
ally did hope for concessions from a new government. However, they would have 
been ready to arrive at an agreement with Renner, too.“‘ When the election 
campaign began, Renner broke off contact. The tension between the two coun¬ 
tries increased more and more. Renner accused the Hungarian government of 
intervening in the election campaign through the Hungarian mission in Vienna, 
in order to improve the chances of the Christian Socialists. The Hungarian 
government repudiated the charge and informed Italy about the events, suggest¬ 
ing a postponement of negotiations on the settlement of the Burgenland question 
until after the Austrian elections.^ 

But the leaders of the victorious Christian Socialist Party, once in power, 
seemed to have forgotten what they had promised to the Hungarians. In the Bur¬ 
genland question their attitude was more inflexible than that of their social 
democrat predecessors. Certainly, Michael Mayr, the new chancellor, soon 
started talks with the Hungarian mission in Vienna,^'^ pressing himself for 
talks,'since his government was actually facing an extremely difficult economic 
situation. The food supplies promised by the Hungarian government were of vital 
importance for him. But as soon as it became evident that the negotiations were 
aimed (on the Hungarian side) at keeping the whole of Western Hungary under 
Hungarian control, Mayr’s readiness to negotiate diminished visibly. He would 
have been willing to discuss everything - economic co-operation, settlement of 
pre-war debts, etc. -, except the cession of Western Hungary or substantial 
frontier corrections. He did not regard the “lettre d’envoi” (cited by the Hun¬ 
garian government) as an integral part of the peace treaty."^ Instead, he quoted 
the standpoint of the Conference of Ambassadors as disclosed by Cambon: “The 
frontiers fixed by the peace treaty must remain unchanged. The negotiations sug¬ 
gested by the Allies can bear relation only to absolutely necessary, minor modifi¬ 
cations of the frontiers.”"^ 


Ibid. 254. Cerrutti’s cable to Sforza, September 13,1920. 

Ibid. 

“^ASMAE. 1741-1213. Sforza’s cable to Cerrutti, October 11,1920. 

I. doc. 821. p. 782. Report of the Hungarian char^ cTaffaires in Vienna to Csiky. 
November 2, 1920; ibid. doc. 890. p. 838. Cable of Gratz to Teleki, December 30,1920. 

^^*PDH. I. 457. Cable of Gratz to Csiky, November 14, 1920. Csiky emphasized that it would be 
useful to start friendly negotiations before the peace treaty is ratified. 

II. doc. 380. pp. 387-388. Cable of Masircvich to Binffy, May 5, 1921. 

II. doc. 188. pp. 202-203. Cable of Masirevich to Gratz, March 5,1921. 
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Gambon also informed the chancellor that the Conference of Ambassadors 
did not intend to return to the “lettre d’envoi”, which would only delay the exe¬ 
cution of the peace treaty/^^ Cs^, head of Hungarian diplomacy, thereupon ap¬ 
plied to the French government requesting that France (a) should put pressure 
on the Austrian chancellor to start the negotiations as soon as possible, and (b) it 
should mediate between the two countries."* After the ratification of the Trianon 
Peace Treaty, however, Paris did not show much inclination towards the 
promised co-operation, in fact, it was absolutely unwilling to openly take sides 
with Hungary. By now, every step of the French was being keenly observed not 
only by the Little Entente, but by Austria as well. At the same time, the new 
Austrian government was more and more unwilling to fulfil its promises. 

The rigid and uncompromising attitude of the new chancellor caused great 
disappointment in Budapest. It was taken especially amiss that he began to urge 
the cession of Burgenland by way of the Conference of Ambassadors."’ Mayr 
actually induced the Allied Powers to summon the Hungarian government in 
their note of December 23, 1920 to evacuate without delay the territory assigned 
to Austria.^^ Surprised by this unexpected action, the Hungarian government at 
once protested against it in Paris and Vienna, expressing its disapproval to Mayr 
for turning,with his policy, the Austro-Hungarian relations in an undesirable di¬ 
rection.*^' The chancellor excused himself: he had not demanded the immediate 
cession of the area, but merely the assertion of Austrian rights; he was surprised 
himself by the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors.'^ The whole truth, 
however, was disclosed to the Italian minister in Vienna, i.e. that the chancellor 
was forced by parliamentary pressure to demand the fulfilment of the peace 
treaties, especially in regard to Burgenland.'^ 

In reply, the Hungarian government began to apply sanctions by suspending 
the flour supplies destined for Vienna. Cs^ky*s telegram to Praznovszky: fur¬ 

ther flour supplies will encounter difficulties, unless the Christian Socialist Party 
gives a positive repl/’.'^ 


II. doc. 63. pp. 676 - 679. Praznovszky s cable to Gratz. 

"*PD//. I. doc. 834. p. 785. Csiky’s aide m6moire about his talks with Fouchet, November 30, 
1920- 
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PDH. I. doc. 887. p. 836. Teleki's cable to Gratz, December 29, 1920; ibid. doc. 889. p. 837. Ca¬ 
ble of Gratz to Tcleki, December 30,1920. 
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The Allied Powers summoned Hungary on December 23,1920 to evacuate the area. 

PDH. I. doc. 889. p. 837. Cable of GraU to Teleld, December 30, 1920. 

'^PDH. II. doc. 1. pp. 1-2. Cable of Gratz to Teleki, January 2, 1921; doc. 3. pp. 7-9. Teleki’s 
cable to Praznovszky, January 3, 1921. 

'“aSMAE 1743. 890. Torretta'i cable to Sforza, October 31, 1920. Cf. V. Jelinek: op. cU. 
pp. 116-167. 
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PDH. I. doc. 784. Csiky’s cable to Praznovszky, November 8, 1920. 
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Bui Hungary's chances of keeping Burgenland turned from bad to worse. The 
government tried to find a way out of the hopeless situation. It lodged a protest 
with the Conference of Ambassadors against the decision, demanding the post¬ 
ponement of the cession of Western Hungary, because it wanted to start direct 
negotiations with Austria, and asked for support in this matter. ‘"Anyway, the de¬ 
cision is contrary to the spirit of the peace. According to the ‘lettre d'envoi', there 
is no doubt that the present Hungarian frontier is not definitive” - declared 
Praznovszky to Cambon, chairman of the Conference of Ambassadors.*^ After 
having read the Hungarian note, Cambon declared that the peace treaty had to 
be implemented. The Hungarians are mistaken if they regard the “Icttre d'envoi” 
as part of the peace treaty. Rightful claims, he said, are only based on the peace 
treaty signed by the Allied Powers, whereas the “lettre d’envoi” was signed only 
by Millerand, demonstrating thereby the good-will of the Allied Powers towards 
Hungary. It is an error to think that the “Icttre d’envoi” could grant the right to 
change the peace treaty. It might be discussed, he went on, whether the peace 
treaty is good or bad, but it must be executed anyway.** The Hungarian govern¬ 
ment is also mistaken if it thinks that the whole territory would remain in Hun¬ 
garian possession, if the Allied Powers would consent to the negotiations, for 
even according to the “lettre d’envoi”, only minor frontier corrections are pos¬ 
sible.*"" 

All this was already very different from what Cambon had earlier told 
Hungary’s representative in Paris, when the Hungarian government was per¬ 
suaded to sign and ratify the Trianon Peace Treaty. 

However, the inflexibility of Cambon on the question of Western Hungary was 
not characteristic of the politicians of the Quai d’Orsay who actually came into 
conflict with him. So the Teleki government wanted to rely upon them and in¬ 
structed Praznovszky to get in touch with them. Halmos, who had good connex¬ 
ions in France, was once more sent to Paris. With the help of Paldologue, 
Halmos met Millerand, President of the Republic, with whom he discussed in 
detail the attitude of the Hungarian government in the Burgenland question, i.e. 
that the Hungarian government was unwilling to fulfil any demand concerning 
Western Hungary. If it was constrained, it would resist - without knowing as yet, 
how to do it. He also disclosed to Millerand the Hungarian reply to the Confer¬ 
ence of Ambassadors. Millerand suggested a few corrections.** 


**PD//. II. doc. 44. pp. 52-54. Praznovszkys note to the Conference of Ambassadors January 
13,1921. 

**PD//. II. doc. 244. pp. 272 - 273. Praznovszk/s cable to Teleki, March 22.1921. 

*""PD//. II. doc. 189. pp. 203 - 204. Praznoyszk/s cable to Gratz, March 5, 1921. 
lai 

Ibid. Before presenting the note to the Conference of Ambassadors, Praznovszky paid due re¬ 
gard to these suggestions. 
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The President, reported Halmos, ‘Tully approves our standpoint and will take 
the necessary steps ... he promised his support”/*^ 

Meanwhile Praznovszky had talks with Berthelot, Peretti dc la Rocca and 
Massigli. According to Teleki's instructions, he emphasized that the decision on 
Western Hungary was against the interests of Hungary and would make any 
French orientation quite impossible. He also pointed out the duplicity of French 
policy in the Burgenland affair: the same French officials - his negotiating part¬ 
ners - who had encouraged the Hungarian government to resist, now pressed 
the government to evacuate the area.**^ 

But the officials of the Quai d’Orsay - Peretti de la Rocca and Massigli - saw 
no contradiction in their attitude. The Hungarians, they said, had misunderstood 
the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. Austria actually had title to the 
area, and the note dealt only with the legal aspects of the question, without ex¬ 
cluding an agreement between Austria and Hungary before the territory was 
handed over. Austria wanted only to ensure its rights. Once this was achieved, it 
could negotiate at a later datc.*^* 

Indeed, the note of the Conference of Ambassadors did not exclude negotia¬ 
tions, but wished to carry them out with the mediation of one of the Allied Pow¬ 
ers. The parties involved accepted this formula, however, the choice of the medi¬ 
ator gave rise to serious difficulties. Austria insisted on Italy, Hungary objected 
from the start. “In our opinion” - declared Gratz., the new head of Hungarian 
diplomacy - “Italy cannot be taken into consideration as mediator because of its 
attachment to the Little Entente... Austria thinks of Italy’s mediation, and this we 
cannot accepl.”^^^ Hungary asked France to act as mediator, but this was rejected 
by Austria and Italy.*^^ Mayr categorically refused this plan , whereas the stand¬ 
point of the Italian government was this: “...if Hungary insists on the mediation 
by France, Italy will propose to return the whole Burgenland affair to the Con¬ 
ference of Ambassadors”.*^ 

This would have been disadvantageous for Hungary, because Great Britain 
was also taking the side of Italy, and supported Austria. So the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment applied to Italy and demanded the help of Sforza in order to reach an 
agreement. Sforza agreed to act as secret mediator, although Italian-Hungarian 

PDH. II. doc. 16. p. 19. Telcki's cable to Praznovszky, January 7, 1921; ibid. doc. 43. p. 52. 
Praznovszky's cable to Teleki, January 13, 1921; ibid. doc. 368. pp. 381 -383. Praznovszky’s cable to 
Banffy, April 22, 1921; ibid. doc. 33. p. 35. Praznovszky’s cable to Teleki, January 11,1921. 

***PD//. II. doc. 48. pp. 56-57. Praznovszky's cable to Teleki, January 15, 1921; ibid. doc. 16. 
p. 19. Teleki’s cable to Praznovszky. January 7,1921. 

fbid, Praznovszky’s reply “Needless to attach a tosvn or an area to Austria, which would again 
become Hungarian within a week.” 

PDH. 11. 95. 100-101. Cable of Gratz to Praznovszky, February 5,1921. 

PraznovszJcy appeared several times in the Quai d’Orsay, demanding the mediation of the 
French government. 
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ACS. PC. 260-96. Torrelta's cable to Sforza, February 8,1921. 
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relations were rather frosty at that time. Italy harboured resentment against 
Hungary for its French orientation, while Hungary was angry with Italy for the 
Rapallo agreement with Yugoslavia, the news of which actually caused a real 
shock in Budapest: it was feared that the agreement would diminish Hungary’s 
potential value to Italy.'” Nevertheless, Sforza was ready to mediate, because 
even after the settlement of the Adria question he was anxious about the Slav 
corridor and Austria’s eventual adherence to the Little Entente. On the other 
hand, he did not want to jeopardize good relations with the successor states. So 
he warned the Hungarian government in advance: we cannot lend our name 

to any time-wasting, ambiguous and uncertain tactics which, in case the negotia¬ 
tions were broken off, would make us appear as being involved in intrigues, thus 
increasing our difFicullies with the successor states.”'^ 

In the following three months Italy tried to make the contending parties sit at 
the conference table, but without much success. The difficulties were mainly 
from the Hungarian side. As soon as he received the Austrian proposal, Teleki 
presented his counter-proposals which practically deadlocked the conversations: 
he asked for territorial revision before Hungary would evacuate the area, be¬ 
cause Mayr had promised earlier ~ orally - that Austria would consent to any 
reasonable frontier correction. Sforza rejected the counter-proposals, considering 
them as entirely dissatisfactory and “unworthy” of being presented to the Aus¬ 
trian government. 

Meanwhile Sforza continued to urge on the talks, fearing that the successor 
states - Austria included - would take military action and occupy Burgenland in 
accordance with the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav and Czechoslovak-Austrian agree¬ 
ments. Italy was gripped by fear of a Slav corridor - it could not have looked on 
unmoved, while Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia took control of the area, whereas 
its interference would have definitely worsened its hardly improved relations with 
them. This had to be avoided at all cost. Referring to this danger, Italy managed 
to persuade the Conference of Ambassadors to request the Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian governments (in its note of February 4, 1921) to start negotiations on the 
basis of the frontiers as fixed by the peace treaty. So Austria finally accepted 
Sforza’s proposal. The conversations began in February 1921 in Vienna, at the 
initiative and with the approval of the Conference of Ambassadors, but without a 
mediator.'^’ On the Hungarian side the negotiations were conducted by the new 


ASMAE. 1744. 2199. Carraciolo di Castagncia’s cable to Sforza, December 3, 1920; ASMAE 
1744. 2197. Carraciolo di Castagneta’s cable to Sforza, December 3, 1920; ACS. PC, 258-1541. 
Sforza*s cable to Torretta, December 30, 1920; ibid. 260. Carraciolo di Castagneta's cable to Sforza, 
February 1, 1921. Cf. V. Jelinek: op. cii. pp. 116-167. 

Ibid. 

PDH. II. doc. 272. p. 293. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment; February 4, 1921; ASMAE, 1743-1106. Carraciolo di Castagneta to Sforza, February 6, 1921. 
ACS. PC. 260-139. Vinci’s cable to Sforza, March 29.1921; a. V. Jelinek: op. ciL pp. 110-167. 
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Foreign Minister, Gusztiv Gratz, but went very slowly indeed - the differences 
of opinion were so marked that there was no hope of an agreement. 

The talks were interrupted by the king’s first return attempt, increasing the 
tension between the two countries. The situation became especially dangerous 
for Italy, because the return attempt offered Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia an 
additional argument for the joint occupation of Western Hungary. According to 
the confidential information of the Italian government, both states actually had 
detailed military plans for such action.** 

Sforza tried to find a way out in two directions. On the one hand, he attempted 
to put pressure on the Hungarian government, reminding it to respect the deci¬ 
sions on Burgenland and not to give an excuse to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
to occupy the area.** On the other hand, he reminded Yugoslavia that any action 
against Hungary would be incompatible with the Rapallo agreement, which de¬ 
clared that the two states would co-ordinate their policy in regard to Hungary. In 
the summer of 1921, Yugoslavia’s attitude in the Burgenland affair moderated. 
This was due not only to the Italian warning, but also to the question of the 
Baranya region: the Conference of Ambassadors demanded more and more vig¬ 
orously the evacuation of the area and its return to Hungary.*^ 

After the failure of the king’s first return attempt, the governments of Austria 
and Hungary resumed the interrupted negotiations. Their representatives met on 
May 25, 1921 in Vienna. But Chancellor Mayr persisted in his former standpoint: 
he was ready to negotiate about Western Hungary, but only on the basis of the 
peace treaty, without mentioning the ‘Mettre d’envoi”, or taking economic and 
ethnical principles into consideration. What was new, was his readiness to accept 
a third state as mediator: according to reliable information, he believed that this 
would be advantageous for Austria. But the talks again ended without any 
result.*^' Shortly afterwards Mayr resigned and Schober was appointed chan¬ 
cellor. Budapest was pleased with these events, since Schober had more wish for 
an amicable solution than his predecessor. He promised not to insist at the Con¬ 
ference of Ambassadors on the evacuation of the territory, but was unwilling to 
comply with the Hungarian request for him to intervene personally with the Al- 


13fl 

ASMAE. 1743-31682. SfoTza's circular telegram to the Italian embassies in Paris and Lon¬ 
don, and to the missions in Prague. Vienna. Belgrade, and Budapest. May 21, 1921. 
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ASMAE. 1744-731. Sforza's cable to the missions in Belgrade, Budapest and Bucharest, May 
28,1921. 

The demands of the Conference of Ambassadors were disregarded by the Belgrade govern¬ 
ment. 

PDH. II. doc. 409. Binffy’s cable to Masircvich, May 14, 1921; ibid. doc. 385. p. 402. Cable of 
Masirevich to Binffy, May 25,1921; ibid. doc. 449, pp. 500 - 501. Cable of Masircvich to B^nffy, May 
25. 1921; ibid. doc. 451. pp. 502 - 503. Cable of Masircvich to Binffy, May 25, 1921. The Chancellor 
emphasized that, irrespective of the negotiations, the Hungarian government has to cede Western 
Hungary immediately after the ratification of the peace treaty. PDH. 11. doc. 454. p. 562. Cable of 
Masirevich to Binffy, May 26,1921. 
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lies in order to delay the handing over of the area, because - he said - this 
would cause a cabinet crisis.'^^ Through the French minister in Vienna, Lefevre- 
Pontaiis, French diplomacy also tried to advance an agreement.*^^ But in spite of 
the benevolent support of the French government, the Conference of Ambas¬ 
sadors refused to postpone the original date of evacuation, while the Austrian 
mission in Paris - despite the promises of Schober - continued to urge the 
evacuation.*^ 

It was the declared intention of the Hungarian government, not to hand over 
the whole of Burgenland. It wanted to have a plebiscite, the idea of which origi¬ 
nally came from the French. So it again asked France for help in chan^ng the 
unjust decision. But Peretti de la Rocca, who had so far displayed the utmost 
good-will as far as Hungary was concerned, now declared that the Hungarians 
were certainly right in principle and he personally never would have made such a 
peace treaty; but since it represented the common will of the Allies, the peace 
treaty had to be implemented and could not be changed.'^^ 

Urged by the Austrian and the Italian governments, the Conference of Am¬ 
bassadors instructed the allied generals in Hungary to intervene with the Hun¬ 
garian government in the evacuation of the area.^^ In spite of the decision, there 
was still vacillation at the conference. Although the Italian representative 
Garbasso demanded most energetic steps to be taken against Hungary, this did 
not happen. In June 1921, the Italian ambassador in Vienna, Torretta became 
foreign minister - his line was harder than that of Sforza in regard to Hungary, 
especially at the beginning. He was opposed to any kind of concession, or else, he 
said, Austria would try to find protection in an **unnatural alliance”, while 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia would have a pretext for occupying Bur¬ 
genland.The Italian minister in Budapest was instructed to follow the same 
line, even if his British and French colleagues were of another opinion. “It is all 
the same for us, whether this territory is Austrian or Hungarian. For us it is the 
most important to be able to secure the strict execution of the treaties.”^^ He 
was actually ready to further the Austro-Hungarian negotiations, but only after 
the implementation of the peace treaties. 


PDH. II. doc. 548. p. 577. Cable of Masirevich lo B4nfly, January 27,1921. 

II. doc. 534. pp. 567 - 568. Cable of Masirevich to B4nffy. June 27,1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 24. pp. 630-631. Binff/s cable to the Hungarian charge d’affaires in Vienna, 
July 23,1921; doc. 625. p. 631. BAnffy’s cable to Praznovszky, July 23,1921. 

^^PDH. II. doc. 481. p. 527. Praznovszkys cable to Binffy. June 8,1921. AMZV. PZ. 151. report 
of the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest to Bene^, May 10,1921. 

AMZV. PZ Budapest 250; PDH. II. doc. 590. p. 603. Note of the Allied Powers to the Hun¬ 
garian government, July 16,1921. 

*^^ASMAE. 1743 - 464. Garbasso's cable to Torretta, August 31, 1921; ibkL 1263. Tonetta’s 
cable to Garbasso, September 2,1921. 
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Garbasso received similar inslruclions. ‘ilaly will not adhere to an alliance 
asking Austria and Yugoslavia in advance for concessions to Hungary.” He de¬ 
manded economic sanctions, if Hungary refused to evacuate Burgcnland.'^ 

At the beginning of August 1921, it was already evident that Schober had bro¬ 
ken his promise. Like his predecessors, he also insisted on the cession of the ter¬ 
ritory. Although negotiating with Hungary’s representatives, he was anything but 
eager to reach an agreement, and so the talks made little, if any, progress. So 
B^nffy instructed Masirevich on August 3, there being obviously no chance for an 
agreement, to tell the Austrian government categorically: Hungary claims com¬ 
pensation for damage to the state property of Western Hungary, as stipulated by 
the peace treaty. In the event of a refusal, the negotiations would be broken 
off.*® France - and to a certain extent even Britain - would have welcomed it if 
a part of the area had remained Hungarian as a result of direct negotiations, but 
given the attitude of the Italian and Austrian governments, they were compelled 
to insist on the implementation of article 71 of the Trianon Peace Treaty. Origi¬ 
nally, the territory should have been handed over on August 17. The post¬ 
ponement demanded by the Hungarian government was granted by the Confer¬ 
ence of Ambassadors, the new time-limit was fixed at August 27, with the evacu¬ 
ation to begin on August 26.*^' On the same day (August 8), Yugoslavia was to 
evacuate the city of P6cs and the Baranya region.*^^ The two questions were 
linked up in order to make Hungary interested in the cession of Burgenland. 
However, the Yugoslav government did not fully comply with the decision and 
kept a small part of the Baranya region occupied, saying that this would serve as 
an inducement to Hungary to hand over the other area. The Yugoslav military 
commander even refused to sign the protocol of evacuation.*® Referring to this, 
Hungary equally refused the full evacuation of Burgenland. In a note to the Al¬ 
lied Powers, Bethlen emphasized the readiness of the Hungarian government to 
comply with article 71, if the other part of the peace treaty favourable to Hungary 
was also implemented, i.e. if the territories occupied by the Yugoslavs were com¬ 
pletely evacuated and handed over.*^ The following weeks were marked by seri- 


*^ASMAE. 1742-1350. Torreita's circular telegram, September 10, 1921; ASMAE. 1743 - 472. 
Gaibasso's cable toTorretta. September 8. 1921; ibid. 520. Note of the British embassy to the Ital¬ 
ian government, September 8, 1921; Cf. the works cited above by V. Jelinek and K. Sods. 

PD//, n. doc. 668. pp. 677 - 678. Danffy’s cable to Masirevich, August 3, 1921. 

*^* PDH. II. doc. 648. pp. 649 - 650. Gambon's note to Praznovszky, July 26, 1921; doc. 659. p. 664. 
BinfTy's cable to Praznovszky. 

*®/6^. doc. 742. p. 757. Banffy’s cable to Villinyi, August 20, 1921. The date of evacuation was 
not indicated, only that of the transfer. 

*^^PD//. II. doc. 779. pp, 783 - 784. Bethlen’s note to the representatives of the Allied Powers in 
Budapest, August 28, 1921. 

ti. ^ 

Ibid. 
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ous Icnsion. The Conference of Ambassadors pressed the Hungarian government 
in several notes to hand over Western Hungary.*” 

The League of Nations also reproved Hungary's decision, regarding it as non- 
fuiniment of international obligations. Parcher, Hungary’s representative in 
Berne, was anxious that the affair might be detrimental to the country’s admis¬ 
sion to the League of Nations.*” 

Let us now see the attitude of the Little Entente during the Burgenland crisis. 
Though with different intensity, all its members were striving for the consistent 
execution of the decision concerning Western Hungary. As in the pa.st, their for¬ 
eign policy was again led by a single central idea: Hungary had to be forced to 
fulfil the peace conditions, i.c. to hand over the territory unconditionally to Aus¬ 
tria.'^ Their menacing attitude further increased the tension. Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia were considering in earnest the idea of military intervention.*” After 
an initial reservedness, Romania also approved the project and offered Austria 
its military assistance against Hungary.** On the other hand, it opposed the es¬ 
tablishment of a corridor, because - like Italy - it disapproved of the unification 
of the two Slav stales, which would have strengthened the Slav element within the 
bloc: which it had feared from the very beginning. It consented to the plan of a 
joint “preventive occupation” of Western Hungary, but insisted that the territory 
should be handed over to Austria. At the same time Averescu assured Banffy 
that his country would remain neutral in an eventual military conflict over Bur¬ 
genland and would not join the action of its allies within the Little Entente. He 
also agreed not to oppose certain frontier corrections in favour of Hungary. The 
Romanian government hoped that, as compensation, Budapest would accept the 
Hungarian-Romanian frontier line and would not demand its modification by the 
frontier commission.*® 

The Austrian government categorically refused to accept the armed assistance 
of the Little Entente because, as its spokesman declared, “it trusted in an amica¬ 
ble solution”. As a matter of fact, it feared not without good reason that it would 
be more difficult to induce the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav units to leave the area 
than the Hungarian troops. But it was ready to avail itself of diplomatic assis¬ 
tance, especially that of Bene§, who had great prestige in the West. 

*”aMZV. PZ. Budapest 345, Feistmantel’s cable to Bcnc5, September 8, 1921; ibid. 342. 
September 7. 

*”f/>//. II. doc. 805. p. 811. Parcher’s cable to Binffy, August 31, 1921. 

*^HHSlA. Berichte aus Belgrad 1078. Hoffinger’s report to the foreign minister, October 3, 
1921; Berichte aus Belgrad 5121. Hoffinger’s report to the foreign minister, October 4, 1921; PDH. 
!!. doc. 467. p. 517. Tahy's cable to Binffy, July 1921. 
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PDH. II. doc. 381. pp. 398 - 399. Praznovszky’s cable to Banffy, May 2, 1921. 
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ASMAH, 1743-535. Biancheri's cable toTorretta, Septembers, 1921. 

'®OL. Kiim. pol. K. 63 - 474. Collection of diplomatic documents. PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. 
doc. 904. p. 92. Rubido-Zichy’s cable to Binffy, September 17, 1921; ibid. doc. 988. pp. 165-166. 
Rubido-Zichy’s cable to Banffy, September 28, 1921. 
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For different reasons, active interference by the Little Entente in the Burgen- 
land events was disapproved of and opposed by all the Allied Powers.'*' This was 
favourable to the Hungarian government, which repeatedly requested their help: 
they should protect Hungary against the military threats of the Little Entente and 
prevent Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia from realizing their aims. France was 
asked to guarantee that Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia would not occupy West¬ 
ern Hungary.**^ 

The Allies assured the Hungarian government that there was no question of it, 
since it would have been inconsistent with the peace treaty, but they were not at 
all sure, whether events would work out actually this way.'*’ Their anxiety was not 
dispelled by the attitude of Bcnc^ who refused to contemplate a common cor¬ 
ridor with Yugoslavia.'*^ It was obvious that BeneS tried to profit from the Bur- 
genland crisis in several ways. On the one hand, he wished to realize his long¬ 
term aim, the corridor. On the other hand, he wished to bring Austria nearer to 
the Little Entente or even to achieve its adherence to the bloc, the idea of which 
had been previously rejected by Austria.'** Last but not least, he wanted to 
induce Hungary (which was in a difficult situation indeed), to be more compliant 
towards Czechoslovakia, and to resume the talks broken off because of the king’s 
return attempt from a more advantageous position. We shall see later that this 
plan succeeded. 

In September 1921, however, a considerable turn-around took place in the 
Burgenland policy of BeneS: he expressed his readiness to mediate between Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary. Until then he had always advocated the unconditional and 
^ complete implementation of the peace treaty, without paying attention to British 

i and American advice, suggesting that he win over Hungary by means of offering 

I some help in its difTicult situation. He certainly was aware of the fact - as were 

^ I the Allies - that in the event of an Anschluss, Western Hungary would increase 

the strength of Germany, but for the moment the weakening of Hungary was 
more important for him than the containment of Germany.'** Although his opin- 
i ion remained unchanged for a long time, he preferred to profit from the oppor¬ 

tunity offered by the prevailing international constellation. So in the second half 
of September, the Czechoslovak foreign minister was ready to mediate between 
Austria and Hungary, in order to reach an amicable settlement of the Burgen¬ 
land question. The sources are contradictory as far as the origin of this mediation 


'*' There was, however, a common consideration as well. All of them were afraid that the inter¬ 
vention of the Little Entente would aggravate the tension. 
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is concerned. Who was the initiator? Was it the Hungarian or the Czechoslovak 
government? According to B4nffy, BeneS sent him a message through Szap^ry, 
expressing his readiness to mediate between Austria and Hungary, and he - 
B^nffy - accepted the offer.*^^ On the other hand, BeneS declared (and later put 
it down in writing) that he was invited to act as a mediator by Szapiry, with 
whom he had just had talks about the relations between their two countries.*^ 
Since this unexpected turn caused much embarrassment and even resentment 
mainly in Rome and Vienna, but also in Bucharest and Belgrade, both parties in¬ 
sisted upon their own version as far as the origin of the mediation was con¬ 
cerned.'^ Who was actually right? We cannot but rely upon hypotheses, for the 
plan promised to be advantageous for both parties, covering definite political 
aims. 

The Hungarian government received reliable information about the readiness 
of Bcne.< to mediate and to support the Hungarian claims on Eastern Burgen- 
land, and was sure that Bene^ as a mediator would not urge the cession of the 
area - as he had that far anyway not during the negotiations. In fact, the 
Hungarians hoped he would use his influence in the West (and this is in our 
opinion the main reason) to induce the Allies to extend the time-limit for the 
evacuation. Bethlen’s expectations proved to be right. To the great bewilderment 
of his allies, the head of Czechoslovak diplomacy requested that the Conference 
of Ambassadors extend the time-limit,'^ It was also obvious to the Hungarian 
government that this step would provoke differences between Czechoslovakia 
and Italy as well as between Czechoslovakia and its allies within the Little En¬ 
tente.'^' 

All this seems to confirm the hypothesis that the Hungarian government was 
the initiator. Furthermore, the Hungarian government did not refute the note of 
Bene§ to the Allied Powers, Austria and his partners in the Little Entente, where 
he described the events concerning the Hungarian invitation.'^^ 

When Masirevich, Hungarian minister in Vienna, informed B^ffy thereof, the 
Hungarian foreign minister replied that “the initiative came from him’’, but 
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added: “...however, I suggest that you do not underline this controversy*’.’” So 
the Hungarian government did not refute explicitly the statement of BeneS, 
either because he was actually right, or perhaps because it did not want to pro¬ 
voke difTicultics with the Czechoslovak foreign minister, whose a.ssistance it 
certainly needed. 

The turn-round in the standpoint of BeneS was partly due to the fact that in 
mid-September he received confidential information concerning the readiness of 
the Conference of Ambassadors to let Hungary keep Sopron and its surround¬ 
ings, despite the protests that were bound to come from Austria or the Little 
Entente. In this situation he preferred to compromise and to appear as Hun¬ 
gary’s supporter, by accepting I he Hungarian offer. On September 22 he met 
Schober in Hainburg and told him that he was ready to mediate between Austria 
and Hungary on the following lerms: (1) Hungary was to evacuate the area 
within four days; (2) the territory had to be handed over first to the Allied Pow¬ 
ers and only afterwards to Austria; (3) eight days after the territory was handed 
over, Sopron and its surroundings would be returned to Hungary; (4) Czechoslo¬ 
vakia would guarantee to both states the implementation of the agreement. Like 
the Hungarian government, Schober accepted the conditions as well as the medi¬ 
ation of BcneL Both parties promised a definite and written answer at a later 
date.’^ The Hungarian government expressed its gratitude to Bene§ for his inter¬ 
vention. 

In Rome the news caused an uproar, since almost at the same time the Hun¬ 
garian government had also invited Italy to act as mediator. When B^nffy saw 
that France was opposed to the Hungarian action (demanding jointly with its al¬ 
lies the immediate implementation of the decision on Burgenland) and that Italy 
- partly because of Hungary’s Francophile policy - was backing Austria, he sent 
a letter to Torretta demanding his intervention, shortly after the message to 
Bene§.‘” In Rome it was quite clear that the double invitation was not by chance. 
The Italian government immediately moved against the intervention of BeneL 
Torretta asked the Czechoslovak foreign minister not to interfere as long as 
there was any hope that the Conference of Ambassadors would accept Italy’s 
proposal.’^ BeneS tried to explain himself, without knowing that the Hungarian 
government had also invited the Italian government to mediate.’” However, he 
had no intention of withdrawing. 


’”OL Kiiin. pol. K. 63-474. Collection of diplomatic documents. PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. 
doc. 949. p. 30. B^nff/s cable to Masirevich, September 24,1921. 
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Torrctta also protested against the mediatory role of Czechoslovakia to Vi¬ 
enna. He asked Schober to keep a distance from the **intrigues” of the Little 
Entente; Austria did not need to be involved in dangerous combinations which 
would endanger the support of Italy. BeneS wanted to make Vienna dependent 
on Prague, he warned, and suggested that Schober should not accept BencS’s in¬ 
vitation to Bratislava.*’* 

Shortly afterwards, the Italian foreign minister appeared unexpectedly in Vi¬ 
enna, where he conferred for days with Schober about the Burgenland affair and 
the intentions of the Little Entente in regard to Austria. A secret agreement was 
concluded; Austria committed itself, not to join any confederation or political 
and economic union aimed at the unification of the successor states, while, in 
return, Italy would support Austria “against intrigues and efforts aimed at the 
restoration of the Monarchy, or at detaching certain territories from Austria”.*^ 

The conditions of the negotiations mediated by Italy read as follows: (1) The 
Hungarian government to completely evacuate Burgenland; (2) a mixed admin¬ 
istrative commission to be established in Sopron; (3) Sopron to be occupied by 
the Allied Powers; (4) the Hungarian government to demobilize; (5) a plebiscite 
to be held in Sopron and its surroundings; (6) the zone covered by the plebiscite 
to be delimited; (7) both parties to submit themselves to the result of the 
plebiscite; (8) Hungary to compensate for the costs resulting from the delay of 
the evacuation; (9) still pending war expenditures to be settled by means of arbi¬ 
tration.*® 

Torretta tried to make Hungary accept the above terms by means of the fol¬ 
lowing tactics: on the one hand, he urged an economic blockade against Hungary, 
while on the other, he put pressure on the Hungarian government to accept the 
Austrian proposal. Hungarian acceptance of the Austrian proposal would entail 
economic blockade. The scheme proved to be successful: since the Hungarian 
governmeiit feared economic sanctions more than anything else, it accepted the 
Austrian proposal as a basis for negotiations, and also accepted Italian media¬ 
tion.*** The head of Italian diplomacy expressed his hope that the government 
would promote the settlement of the crisis, and offered in return the town of So¬ 
pron.'® According to certain sources, Torretta assured Hungary in writing that 
the town would be returned eight days after the withdrawal of the Hungarian 
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troops.*® In Rome it was believed with good reason that, the majority of the pop¬ 
ulation being Hungarian, the result of the plebiscite would be favourable to Hun¬ 
gary.*® Two days before the Venice Convention was signed, Bcthlen, B^nffy and 
Torrelta concluded a secret agreement on Western Hungary. If no direct agree¬ 
ment was reached in Venice, Torretta committed himself in a declaration to sup¬ 
port the pertinent Hungarian territorial claims through the frontier commission, 
the Italian member of which being instructed accordingly. The agreement would 
be presented to Horthy in an official form,*® After these preliminaries the so- 
called Venice Convention was signed on October 15,1921 by Bethlcn, B^nffy and 
Schober.*® The document specified the measures to be taken for the preparation 
of the plebiscite: the Hungarian government should disband the armed groups; 
the international commission of generals stationed in Sopron would carry out the 
administrative and legal functions during the Hungarian evacuation; eight days 
after the commission announces the normalization of the situation, the plebiscite 
would be held in Sopron and its surroundings; the “winner” would receive the 
area eight days after their voting.*® 

The members of the Little Entente were displeased with the convention. They 
blamed the Allied Powers for having coupled the settlement of Burgeniand with 
the Baranya affair (they actually sent several severe warnings to Yugoslavia), for 
having excluded Czechoslovakia from the negotiations and entrusted Italy, Yu¬ 
goslavia’s main opponent, with the mediation. They regarded the Venice Con¬ 
vention as a grave mistake, creating a precedent for a possible revision of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty. All this increased the tension between the Western Allies 
and the Little Entente. In this strained situation, hardly a week after the Venice 
Convention was signed, the second return attempt of ex-king Charles took place. 


The Role of the King’s Second Return Attempt 
in the Consolidation of the Little Entente 

Six months after the first abortive attempt, on October 21, 1921, Charles reap¬ 
peared in Hungary in an attempt to occupy the throne. 

ASMAE. 1743. Torretta’s cable to the embassies in Ixindon, Paris, and Budapest, October 3, 
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Personally, and through their connections, the Hungarian Carlists continued to 
encourage the ex-king to act. At home, they intensified the organizational work 
throughout the whole country: men in their confidence were present both in state 
offices and in the army, the senior officers of which (mainly those who had be¬ 
longed to the former K.u.K. [Imperial and Royal] army) could be successfully 
persuaded by referring to their old oath of allegiance to Charles, which was said 
to be still valid. In Horth/s immediate entourage the chief of the military cabi¬ 
net, BoldizsAr Uing, was chosen to bring the Regent to compliance in due time. 
Horthy continued to profess allegiance to the ex-king. In his letter of September 
4, for instance, he declared that he would not maintain his present position and 
could hardly await to transfer power. This was exactly the style of his earlier let¬ 
ters but now he added that the international situation was not appropriate for a 
restoration.*” At the same lime, however, he took precautionary measures: in or¬ 
der to counterbalance the activity of the Carlists, he started a vigorous propa¬ 
ganda campaign against the return of the Habsburgs. In public administration 
and in the army he tried to replace pro-Habsburg legitimists with his own follow¬ 
ers, and gave orders that the Ostenburg detachment stationed in Western Hun¬ 
gary should return to Budapest on October 23 and be incorporated in the regular 
army. It was most important for the Carlists to carry out their plans before their 
military supporters were removed from Burgenland. They were also pressed by 
the fact that the Allied Powers were demanding the ratification of the Trianon 
Peace Treaty. At the request of the Hungarian government, the time-limit was 
repeatedly extended, but was finally set at November 15. The government wanted 
to prevent the ratification of the peace treaty at all costs, because this would have 
meant a considerable demobilization of the Hungarian army, leaving only 35,000 
men. Finally, they had to hurry because, although following the first return 
attempt, Charles had been granted a residence permit by the Swiss authori¬ 
ties, it was only valid for three months. The conspirators feared that Charles 
would be removed to a remote area, thus making it difficult to carry out their 
plans. 

The Allied Powers and the Hungarian government did their best to obtain a 
residence permit for Charles in another country. But since every country refused 
to admit the ex-king, Hungarian foreign minister B^nffy applied on July 12 to the 
Swiss Federal Council, asking it to allow Charles to stay in Switzerland after Au¬ 
gust. “Central Europe’s peace and quiet depends on the decision of the federal 
council”, he cabled.**’ The members of the Little Entente protested most strongly 
against this. They demanded that Charles be expelled from Switzerland and 


*”GonJon Brook-Shepherd: Urn Krone und Reich. Die Tragodie des lemen Habsburgerkaisen. 
Wien. 1968, p. 337. 

Kdrofy visszoiMsi kis^rletei (Return attempts of Charies IV), Budapest, n.d., Magyar Kir. 
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transferred to a remote placc.^” Finally, after repeated requests from the Allied 
Powers, the Swiss prolonged the residence permit until October.^^^ 

The Little Entente demanded the removal of Charles. It had information that 
the Carlists were preparing more action. From June on, the intention of Charles 
to return received increasing publicity in the international press,and this news 
spread in diplomatic circles as well. Since the information came from reliable 
sources, the members of the Little Entente took precautionary measures. On July 
23, BeneS instructed the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest to “act in con¬ 
cert with his Romanian and Yugoslav colleagues in case Charles returned”.^^ 
Take lonescu gave similar instructions to the Romanian minister: if Charles re¬ 
turned, he should take the most energetic steps in concert with the ministers of 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Italy. “Should their protest prove unsuccessful, 
he should leave Budapest together with his staff within 24 hours.”^^ The 
Yugoslav government did the same; in Belgrade a conFidential order of partial 
mobilization was issued. 

Budapest was considerably alarmed by the threat to the country from its 
neighbours. So the Hungarian government - besides doing its best to procure 
residence for the ex-king abroad (so that he should not be “obliged” to return to 
Hungary, because he had nowhere to go) - prepared to resist.^’^ At the same 
time the admission of Hungary to the League of Nations was put on the agenda. 
The reasons for this were both economic and political, partly to do with a possi¬ 
ble second return attempt, and partly to do with the reaction of the neighbours to 
such an event. Admission to the League of Nations meant that the independence 
and integrity of every member state was solemnly guaranteed by the full authority 
of the League. Thus, if Hungary was admitted, it could not be attacked - in 
principle - if the king returned (this was namely not prohibited by the Trianon 
Peace Treaty), because any such action would be diametrically opjx)sed to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

We shall return later to the complications over Hungary’s admission - here 
and now we would just say that the Little Entente and Italy resolutely opposed it. 
Their reasons: Hungary’s attitude in the Burgenland affair, and its chaotic do¬ 
mestic conditions. The real aim of Hungary’s request, they said, was to achieve 
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the Habsburg restoration under the protection of the membership in the League 
of Nations, thus preventing the interference of foreign powers. So they demanded 
as a prerequisite the dethronement of the Habsburgs by Hungary. Albert Ap- 
ponyi, delegate of the Hungarian government in Geneva, vigorously protest^ 
against this demand. In a statement given to representatives of the world press he 
emphasized that neither the Trianon Peace Treaty nor the Covenant of the 
League of Nations included such an obligation which thus could not be imposed 
as a prerequisite. He referred to the country's sovereignty which did not allow 
any foreign interference in home affairs, and repeated that no extra obligations 
not included in the peace treaty could be imposed on Hungary.*’^ Thus, Apponyi 
did not explicitly refute the accusations of the Little Entente, but merely tried to 
prove Hungary's right to make its own decision on the question of the monarchy. 
By doing so, he actually encouraged the Carlists. 

Meanwhile, preparations for the return of Charles were going on in Harten- 
stein. A leading figure in this was Aladir Boroviz^ny, chef de cabinet in the Hun¬ 
garian Foreign Ministry, who had asked to be sent on leave after the king's first 
return attempt and had stayed in the entourage of Charles - with the knowledge 
and approval of the Hungarian government. By the beginning of October every¬ 
thing had been ready, only the day had to be fixed. The return had to take place 
before October 22, because the Ostenburg detachment (which was supposed to 
be the basis of the action in the initial phase at least) was due to return to Bu¬ 
dapest on October 23, on Horth/s orders. The return attempt was worked out in 
every detail. Everything was founded on surprise and had to be carried out within 
a single day. There were to be no negotiations with the Regent and the govern¬ 
ment and Buda Castle was to be immediately captured. The replacement of mil¬ 
itary commanders was organized in advance. 

On October 21, 1921 - that is, half a year after the first return attempt and a 
fortnight after the signing of the Venice convention - the ex-king's aeroplane 
landed at D6nesfa; Charles immediately went to the near-by city of Sopron, 
where he formed a new government and set off for the capital with the troops 
stationed in the area, who had immediately taken his side. 

Although the preparations had been given much publicity during the past 
months, the news still caused general consternation.^^ 

The Hungarian government learned of the king’s return attempt at daybreak 
on October 23. At 9 o'clock the Council of Ministers met in conference, with 
military commanders attending. Bethlen informed the participants of the events 
and of the measures that would be taken at once: (a) the representatives of the 
Great Powers would be informed of the events and of the government’s stand. 
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according to which “by virtue of the law of 1920. King Charles should not assume 
the exercise of his royal rights and must again leave the country”; (b) an official 
statement of similar content should be issued to the Hungarian and the foreign 
press; (c) in concert with the Minister of Defence a strong order should be issued 
to every local headquarters, emphasizing that Charles IV should not exercise 
rights as king and commander-in-chief, the troops should not swear an oath of 
allegiance to him, nor should they obey his orders,*^ 

Foreign Minister Binffy, who also attended the morning session of the cabi¬ 
net, intended to carry out his part in the decisions in the afternoon. However, at 
noon the representatives of the Allied Powers presented him with a letter of 
protest (formulated a short time before at Hohler). In Fouchet’s report the 
events arc described as follows: “On October 22, the news came about another 
return attempt by Charles... Vinci brought the telegram sent by the Commission 
of Generals (residing in Sopron - Mj\.). Wc went together to the British min¬ 
ister, who did not yet know anything about the event. According to the instruc¬ 
tions received earlier in the Habsburg question, we wrote a joint letter, referring 
to our note of April 2 presented during the first putsch, to the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment... We formulated our letter in the most emphatic style. At noon all three 
of us presented the letter to Binffy. Then ... we went to Horthy.”*” 

Thus, the High Commissioners lodged the protest with B^nffy, before the lat¬ 
ter had carried out the cabinet decision obliging him to inform the allied powers. 
Consequently, the Hungarian Foreign Minister could not have “ordered” the 
diplomatic protest of October 22, as alleged in Hungarian historiography.^ 

As a matter of fact, after having received the letter of protest, B^nffy informed 
the allied representatives asking them to send delegates and officers to Gy6r to 
negotiate with the ex-king in order to dissuade him from his plan and to force 
him to leave the country. However, the High Commissioners turned down the 
request, saying that “it is the business of the Hungarian government to set aside 
Charles”.*' 

Now, the three diplomats called upon Horthy. The Regent emphasized that his 
opinion about the restoration was unchanged and that he would do his best to 
prevent it, by sending all his troops against Charles. However, he did not disguise 
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his reservations, saying that “the Hungarian soldier does not like to fight against 
another Hungarian soldier”.^ 

Finally, Hohler, Vinci and Fouchet went to Bethlen. Fouchet describes in his 
report the visible mental torment of the Prime Minister when he had to turn 
against his own King.”” 

Almost at the same time, the representatives of the Little Entente (informed 
probably by Vinci) also called on Blnffy, Horthy and Bethlen and lodged a joint 
protest against the presence of Charles in Hungary. As spokesman for all three 
of them, the Yugoslav representative Milojevi6 qualified the events as a “casus 
belli'\ The Hungarian Foreign Minister declared that his government had that 
morning taken the decision to accept battle against Charles, who was advancing 
towards Budapest.”^ 

Cermak, the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest reported to BeneS that 
the attitude of the Hungarian government was vacillating; in his opinion, no firm 
steps by the Allied Powers could be expected, and any loss of time would have 
incalculable consequences.”” The same day Bene$ instructed the representative 
“to act in any event in concert with the other members of the Little Entente and 
with Italy. He [i.e. Cermak] should maintain contact with the French and British 
representatives as well. Even if the other missions should decide to leave 
Budapest, he should leave only if the Yugoslav and Romanian representatives did 
so”. BeneS added that preparations were being made for all eventualities. The 
standpoint was the same as for the first return attempt.”” The Czechoslovak atti¬ 
tude was as follows: (1) any action would be carried out together with the Little 
Entente; (2) Czechoslovakia was prepared to resort to the most radical means, 
and to take immediate military measures; (3) the presence of Charles in Hungary 
was a “casus belli”; (4) even if he did not stay, strong diplomatic or eventually 
military pressure would be put on Hungary in order to bring about a definite 
solution of the Habsburg and Burgenland questions; (5) if the Allied Powers did 
not join Czechoslovakia, it would advance alone with the Little Entente, even 
against the wishes of the Allied Powers.”’^ 

The next day, October 23, the Czechoslovak government informed its allies in 
the Little Entente of its intentions and its claims. According to the conventions of 
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the Little Entente, a “basis foederis” existed and thus, four divisions were mobi¬ 
lized as a temporary measure.** Preparations were made for military interven¬ 
tion. If Charles won, the Czechoslovak army would immediately march into Hun¬ 
gary. If Horthy look a strong stand against Ihe ex-king, the Czechoslovak gov¬ 
ernment would present an ultimatum to the Hungarian government within 24 to 
48 hours with the following conditions: (1) All members of the Habsburg dynasty 
to be deprived of their right to the throne; (2) The disarming of Hungary with the 
participation of the Little Entente; (3) Implementation of the peace treaty, irre¬ 
spective of the Venice negotiations; (4) Reimbursement of the costs of mobiliza¬ 
tion.** 

The Yugoslav government accepted the proposal of BencS, although it did not 
quite agree with the clause concerning Burgenland. In this respect it rather 
shared the view of Romania, according to which the abrogation of the Venice 
convention could not be demanded.^'” An agreement was reached about mobi¬ 
lization and military co-operation. On the following day, October 24, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia called up S divisions, Yugoslavia 3 (completing its 1st and 4th army),^^' 
and began to concentrate the units along the Hungarian frontier. It was decid¬ 
ed that if Horthy lost the battle against Charles, both armies would cross the 
fronlier.^^^ 

Romania had major reservations about the proposals of BeneS and, as had 
happened at the time of the first return attempt, did not join the action by 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. The Romanian government was of the opinion 
that any action was subject to the agreement of the Great Powers and that the 
Venice convention should not be involved. As already mentioned, the Yugoslav 
government was of the same opinion in the latter question. 

The contrasting opinions caused tension within the alliance and prevented the 
realization of the BeneS plan. The French minister in Belgrade warned Briand 
that it would be difficult to stop the Little Entente if it decided intervention was 
necessary; however, any independent military action by the countries would be 


JCM 

Not four, but five age groups were called up, together with the specialists of every age group. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 205. Report of the head of the French military mission in 
Prague to Fouchet, (n.d.). 
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AMZV. PZ. B^lehrad 487, cable of Bene^ to the Czechoslovak mission in Belgrade. The 
above suggestions sent to Belgrade arc not included in the collection of sources published by the 
Czechoslovak foreign ministry. Only the cables sent to Paris and lx)ndon can be found therein, with 
substantial modifications of contents and style. Diplomanck^ dokumenty Habsburkd. doc. 37. 
pp. 91-92. 

We shall sec that this item was timely not included in the note. 

* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 230 - 233. Cable of the French minister in Belgrade to 
Briand, October 25, 1921; ibid. H. vol. 38. Cable of the French minister in Belgrade to Briand, 
October 29, 1921; ibid. H. vol. 36. ff. 192-193. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, October 24,1921. 
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prevented by the conflicts >^thiii the alliance.^*^ The French diplomat was right. 
Take lonescu, although also advocating a settlement of the Habsburg question, 
thought that the ultimatum suggested by BeneS was untimely and recommended 
to his allies that they be careful. Before carrying out their plan, he suggested, 
they should offer Horthy military assistance against Charles, and they should not 
act without knowing the standpoint of the Great Powers. Of course, he also con¬ 
sidered the situation extremely grave. He e?q)lained to the French minister that a 
renewed occupation of Hungary had to be contemplated; at the cabinet meeting 
of October 24, the mobilization of six divisions had been ordered; should 
the Hungarian government fail to keep its promise concerning Charles, these 
troops would advance directly against Budapest; they would also march into 
Burgenland, if Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia did so. Nevertheless, the Ro¬ 
manian Foreign Minister continued to restrain his colleagues from any hasty 
action.^^" 

At the same time, Austrian troops were also moved to the Hungarian frontier. 
Although the Austrian government declared its neutrality in regard to the return 
attempt of Charles, it took precautionary measures. The Wehrmacht was brought 
up to strength and the League of Nations was asked to send military units to 
Austria. The Allied Powers were requested to arrange the transfer of Western 
Hungary, the disarming of Hungary and the banishing of Hungarians who had 
taken part in the plot.^'^ In regard to a possible ultimatum by the Little Entente, 
the government emphasized Austria’s neutrality, its loyalty to the Venice con¬ 
vention and its readiness to fulfil all its conditions.^^^ However, it offered political 
support to the Little Entente. 

Due to the concentration of troops, the situation became critical. Thus, the 
Conference of Ambassadors sent a strong note to the Hungarian government on 
October 24, demanding: (1) the dethronement of Charles and his expulsion from 
Hungary; (2) the ex-king had to leave Hungary in a way decided by the Allies; 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 20 - 23. Report of Oement-Simoo to Briand, Ckrtober 25, 

1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 234 - 236. Daeschner's cable to Briand, October 25, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 237 - 238. Daeschner's cable to Briand, October 25, 1921. The decision was not carried out 
by the Romanian government, since Charles had been arrested meanwhile. The Romanian minister 
of defence and the chief of staff told General P^tain that no order of mobilization had been issued; 
the mobilization decree was ready and waited only for the King's signature. But in any case, it would 
be only a partial mobilization. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 85-86. Cable of General P^tain 
to Marshal Foch, October 27,1921; AMZV. PZ. Bukarc^t 334, cable of the Czechoslovak minister in 
Bucharest to BeneS, October 24, 1921; ibid. 336. Cable of the French minister in Bucharest to 
BeneS, October 25, 1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 12-13. Cable of Lcf^vre-Pontalis to Briand, October 28, 
1921; AMZV. PZ. VidCh 155, cable of the Czechoslovak minister in Vienna to Bcne^, October 28, 
1921. 

‘***AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 57-58. Cable of Lcftvrc-Pontalis to Briand, October 28, 
1921. 
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(3) if the Hungarian government did not meet these demands, the responsibility 
for the intervention of the neighbouring states would fall on Hungary.^'^ 

The same day the three member-states of the Little Entente sent a note to 
Briand, describing in generalities the threat to the peace in Central Europe. They 
considered the return attempt to be a consequence of the Burgenland events. 
They asked the Allied Powers to take urgent measures to safeguard the peacc.^‘* 
The note did not include the items suggested by BeneS, presumably because the 
different interests could not be reconciled. 

Before analysing the standpoint of the Great Powers, let us deal briefly with 
the efforts of the Hungarian government, its military struggle against Charles and 
its diplomatic activity aimed at preventing the intervention of the Little Entente. 

The decisions of the cabinet meeting and the general order of the Regent - 
both published on October 22 - made it clear that Hungary was determined to 
fight. Due to the political situation abroad and at home, disadvantageous for the 
restoration - but only for this reason the return of Charles had to be post¬ 
poned. Horthy emphasized in his general order that power cannot be trans¬ 
ferred to His Majesty Charles IV but by the elected Regent of the country. But 
under the present circumstances this would cause the final perdition of our fa¬ 
therland”.^*’ 

The Hungarian government certainly acted in the spirit of the declarations of 
the Conference of Ambassadors and in accordance with its promises to the 
neighbouring states. It did its best to organize resistance and to force the ex-king 
to leave the country. Thus, it “behaved correctly”, as was stated repeatedly by the 
Allied Powers and the Conference of Ambassadors. 

We shall not dwell upon the military events which are well known: after minor 
skirmishes the so-called national army of Horthy defeated the royal troops,^ and 
Charles was arrested on October 24, some 60 kilometres from Budapest. Binffy, 
who was in close contact with the Budapest representatives of the Allied Powers 
and the Little Entente, informed them at once.^* 

However, the affair was far from being closed - the major diplomatic compli¬ 
cations were still ahead. As already mentioned, BeneJ had formulated - and sent 
to his allies of the Little Entente - a note setting out the Czechoslovak stand- 


Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 213. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the 
Hungarian government, October 24, 1921. The note disregards in effect the claims of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, for these concerned only the dethronement of Charles. Cf. ASMAE, 
1744-1729. Torretta to Carraciolo di Castagneta October 24, 1921. 

^**AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 216. Note of the Little Entente to Briand, October 24, 
1921. 

Karsai: op. cit. p. 233. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 197. Fouchet's cable to Briand, October 24, 1921; AMZV. 
PZ. Budapest 494, Feistmantel’s cable to Benel», October 26,1921. 
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point. This document - unlike the note of October 22, dealt only with the conse¬ 
quences of Charles’s presence in Hungary ~ and contained the claims Hungary 
was supposed to meet even if the ex-king were expelled, and all this within 24 to 
48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, on October 23 it was already evident that Horlhy was un¬ 
willing to transfer power to Charles, in fact, he put up successful resistance and 
dealt with the return attempt within a short time. It was feared that the Allied 
Powers would regard the matter as closed and Hungary would come off streng¬ 
thened, winning the sympathies of the Western allies for its “correct” action. 

This actually happened: the king’s return attempt was defeated on October 24, 
and on October 25 Briand cabled the French diplomatic missions in Prague, Bel¬ 
grade and Bucharest that “the loyalty and resoluteness of the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment, its respect for the Great Powers and for peace must be acknowledged”. 
He also instructed the representatives to notify the Little Entente governments as 
well as the British and Italian governments. He added that it was the wish of the 
Allied Powers that no measures be taken against Hungary without their knowl- 
cdge.“" 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia actually continued mobilization even after the 
defeat of the return attempt. The Czechoslovak forces were increased to 500,000 
men, most of them being stationed along the borderline river Ipoly.^ So the cri¬ 
sis was not ended by the arrest of Charles, because - as BeneS explained to the 
French minister Couget - there was no guarantee for the future; Charles and his 
son must be forced to abdicate; all Habsburgs must be divested of their right to 
the throne by means of a declaration; Charles should be extradited to the 
Czechoslovak authorities, who would intern him until the Great Powers could 
decide on his future. He also demanded the implementation of the peace treaty 
in regard to the disarmament and the Burgenland questions, the participation of 
the Little Entente in the military commission, and the reimbursement of the 
mobilization costs.^ 

Of course, BeneS knew very well that a Czechoslovak-Yugoslav war against 
Hungary would be absolutely opposed by the Western powers, and thus regarded 
such action as the last resort. Concurrently with war preparations, he therefore 
started diplomatic negotiations mainly aimed at winning France to his plans. On 
October 27, he sent a letter to Briand and Berthelot, stating that the situation in 
Central Europe was critical; in four days he would decide whether Czechoslo¬ 
vakia would go to war; his allies in the Little Entente supported him. 

“I do not want war, but if the Allies do not offer a guarantee and do not sup¬ 
port our claims against Hungary, I shall not be in a position to restrain public 


^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 245. Briand's circular telegram. October 25, 1921. 

^ IV. Kdroly visszaUr^si ktserleiei (Return attempts of Charles IV), Budapest, n.d., doc. 63, 

p. 218. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. f. 5. Couget to Briand, October 26, 1921. 
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opinion... Public opinion wants war**“* he wrote. BencS, who was at that time 
Prime Minister as well, indicated that it was of vital importance for Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to achieve the dethronement of the Habsburgs, the implementation of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty, Hungary’s disarmament, the participation of the Little 
Entente in the military commission and the reimbursement of the mobilization 
costs. He requested the French government to support him in these questions. If 
he received a positive answer by November 1, he would be ready to postpone 
military action and to start negotiations with Hungary. 

BencS referred to the pressure of public opinion and to the agreement of his 
allies in the Little Entente. In reality, however, it was not public opinion putting 
pressure on the government, but just the other way round; Czechoslovak propa¬ 
ganda tried to generate a war psychosis. Just as during the first return attempt, 
Benel tried to use the crisis to promote national unity and consolidate the politi¬ 
cal situation at home. By creating a war-like atmosphere, he certainly accom¬ 
plished a great deal, particularly in foreign policy. Menaced by Czechoslovak and 
Yugoslav bayonets, the Horthy rdgime certainly acted more resolutely and 
swiftly, and there is no doubt that this forced the Allied Powers (and through 
them Hungary, too) to carry out the dethronement of the Habsburgs. However, 
within the Little Entente, good relations only really existed with Yugoslavia and 
even here there were difficulties (e.g. differences of opinion in regard to the 
Venice convention), while agreement with Romania was utterly non-existent. To 
be able to refer in his letter to Briand and Berthelot to the harmony in and the 
support of the Little Entente, Bene§ had to leave out the p)oints disapproved of 
by Belgrade and Bucharest. Indeed, the letter did not include the claim concern¬ 
ing Burgenland, the presentation of the ultimatum, nor the intention of the Little 
Entente to act even against the wishes of the Entente. 

The two items deemed as important earlier, were actually not included in the 
instructions, which BeneS sent to the Czechoslovak representatives on October 
26; he nevertheless continued to insist on the claims supported by Belgrade, irre¬ 
spective of Bucharest’s standpoint. He emphasized that Czechoslovakia and Yu¬ 
goslavia were ready to send an ultimatum to the Hungarian government on 
November 1, demanding the dethronement of the Habsburgs. “The answer can 
only be yes or no. If it is yes, we shall sign a protocol, and negotiations will be 
started about the details; if it is no, military action will be taken... Proceed care- 


^ “Jc nc veux pas la guerre, mais si cette fois-ci les Allies ne nous donnent pas une assurance 
solennelle et s’ils ne voulaient pas nous appuyer aupr^s les Magyars pour ex^cuter nos demandes, je 
ne serai pas en ^tat de puvoir arreter Topinion publique chez nous. Je veux a tout prix arriver k 
Taccord entre la Petite et la Grande Entente et agir d’accord avec elle. Mais ces quatre points sont 
pour nous vitaux... Notre opinion publique veut la guerre.” BeneS asked Berthelot to take measures 
before Briand’s visit to America. Berthelot's reply: ”... it would be difficult to explain to the public 
the fmt point, since the Hungarian government has accepted and fulfilled the claims of the 
conference”. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff 61-63. Letter of BeneS to Berthelot, October 17, 
1921; ibid. ff. 109-111. Briand’s circular telegram, October 29, 1921; ibid. ff. 101-102. Gambon’s 
letter to Briand, October 29. 
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fully with the Great Entente [Allied Powers]; do not irritate them, but let them 
know that they cannot reject our demands. I suggest: do not ask for their consent 
in anything, and do not make any concessions."’^ 

Wishing to obtain not only the diplomatic, but also the military assistance of 
the French government, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister addressed a surpris¬ 
ing request to the French Premier, asking him to agree that the intervention be 
carried out under the command of French officers stationed in Czechoslovakia.^ 
Briand refused, without excluding the possibility of a situation leading to war 
between Czechoslovakia and Hungary; in such a case, Czechoslovakia might 
reckon with the assistance of the French officers stationed in the country.^ Even 
Secretary General Berthelot, the great supporter of BeneS, was sceptical in 
regard to the political claims of the latter. He explained to Osusky, Czechoslovak 
minister in Paris, that it would be difficult to support the demand for de¬ 
thronement, since the Hungarian government had accepted and fulfilled the de¬ 
mands of the Conference. He also had doubts about the other items.^ 

Thus, the attitude of Horthy and his government during the king’s second re¬ 
turn attempt, the energetic action against Charles and the readiness to submit in 
every respect to the Conference of Ambassadors, made the best impression on 
the Allies.™ After the arrest of Charles, until October 29 the Allies’ only demand 
was the dethronement of the king; this was accepted by Bethlen although he kept 
insisting, as he had from the beginning, that the question of the monarchy as a 
constitutional form was the country’s internal affair. On the one hand, the Hun¬ 
garian government was most careful not to antagonize the Allies, since it ex¬ 
pected from them protection against the threats of its neighbours. On the other, 
it did not want to offer Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia a pretext for military in¬ 
tervention. Thus, it offered most resolute resistance to the army of Charles with¬ 
out relying upon the military “assistance” of its neighbours. After the defeat of 
the return attempt, those responsible were arrested at once and the troops or¬ 
dered back to their barracks, thus demonstrating the government’s peaceful in¬ 
tentions and its standpoint against the king’s return. But since all these measures 


^These quotations were not included in Ekpiomaiicke dokumenty HabsburkH, published by the 
Czechoslovak foreign ministry. I regarded their accentuation as necessary because - as will be 
shown - the Benci ultimatum was going to create considerable diplomatic complications. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. Briand's cable to Couget, November 3,1921. 

^Ibid. Fouchet warned repeatedly his government not to let French officers participate in an 
attack against tiungary at the head or on the side of the Czechoslovak army because, as he put it, 
(1) “it is not necessary to jeopardize without any special reason the influence of France on 
Hungary"; (2) “the Conference of Ambassadors is against it anyway". AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 
vol. 37. Fouchet*s cable to Briand, November 8,1921. 

^ AMZV. PZ. Pah'S 516, Osusky’s letter to Benei, October 28, 1921. 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 196-197. Fouchet's aide memoirc to Briand. October 24. 
1921; ibid. H. vol. 38. ff. 14-25. Aide memoire about the conversation Praznovszky-Laroche, 
October 26, 1921; ibid. ff. 26 - 29. Fouchet's cable to Briand, October 27, 1921. 
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did not remove the animosity of the neighbouring slates, the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment asked the Allies for protection against the threat of the Little Entente. 
From October 24 on, it repeatedly called their attention to the situation, re¬ 
questing their intercession.^* 

The representatives of the Allied Powers intervened with the governments of 
the Little Entente. The demand of BeneS concerning the Habsburg dynasty was 
rejected.”^ The Conference once more warned the governments to abstain from 
any action against Hungary that would be incompatible with the standpoint of the 
Allied Powers, The attitude of the Hungarian government gave no excuse for 
military intervention, and the Hungarians hoped that the military preparations 
would be stopped.^^ This question, which, otherwise, had absorbed the attention 
of the Allied Powers to a considerable extent until then, now came to the centre 
of their policy. It became clear that the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav mobilization 
had no longer anything to do with the conduct of the Hungarian government, nor 
with the king’s return attempt, in fact, the countries of the Little Entente wished 
to aggravate the crisis instead of solving it. The reasons also became evident: in 
this way the Allied Powers - afraid of the possible outbreak of war - were sup¬ 
posed by them to accept their demands and to make Hungary accept them. In 
addition, they wanted to overthrow the pro-Habsburg Prime Minister Bethlen 
and to bring the anti-Habsburg Smallholders’ Party to power.^ Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia continued the mobilizing even after the Hungarian government 
had accepted the note from the Conference of Ambassadors demanding the de¬ 
thronement of every Habsburg. 

However, the pressure from the Allies was so strong, that Bene§ wavered in 
his resolution, as shown by a telegram to Belgrade: “... under the circumstances I 
would not like to make war... We must be prepared for everything, and show the 
Allies that we arc ready to do anything, but if possible, war must be avoided...” 
To the outside world, however, the sabre-rattling continued - there is no trace of 
any vacillation in the note sent by the Little Entente to Paris, London and 
Rome,^^ on October 28, repealing the earlier demands and laying special stress 
upon the dethronement of the Habsburgs. The same day, the Little Entente’s 
representatives in Budapest presented a collective note to the Hungarian gov- 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 105-108. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the 
Czechoslovak, the Yugoslav, and the Romanian government, October 29, 1921; ibid. ff. 30 - 33. 
Couget’s cable to Briand, October 27, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budaf>eSt 516, 523, aide mdmoire of the 
Czechoslovak foreign ministry. 

Ibid. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. f. 8. Report of Charles Roux to Briand, October 26,1921. 

AMZV. PZ. B^lehrad 530, cable of BeneS to the Czechoslovak minister in Belgrade, October 
26, 1921; ibid. PZ. Budapest 533. Feistmantel’s cable to BencS, October 29, 1921. Bulletin of the 
Czechoslovak foreign ministry, October 29, 1921; ibid. 329. Osusk^*s cable to BeneS, October 29, 
1921. V. Olivovi: op. cU. p. 696. 
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ernment, demanding the immediate dethronement of the Habsburg dynasty, or 
else they would take measures which would have serious consequences for the 
Hungarian government.^ This note was not an ultimatum - but certainly its 
precursor. 

Binffy at once applied to the representatives of the Allies for assistance. The 
High Commissioners, who had already deplored the menacing attitude of the 
Little Entente, now advised their respective governments to intervene at once to 
safeguard peace. Fouchet, the French High Commissioner, considered that the 
dethronement of every Habsburg carried the risk that the supporters of the 
Archduke Joseph in Parliament would turn against the Little Entente, and this 
would cause public disturbance in the country, whereas the dethronement of 
Charles alone could be carried out without any trouble.^’ Thus, Fouchet had 
clearly not abandoned his plan of setting the Archduke Joseph on the Hungarian 
throne. 

All three Great Powers observed with unease the war preparations of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Yugoslavia and their apparent intention to intervene against Hun¬ 
gary. Moreover, the attitude of Italy and France to the second attempt at resto¬ 
ration differed from their approach to the first return attempt. Although the in¬ 
ternational press - especially the German, but also the Austriaui, the Italian and 
even the British newspapers - continued to write about the role played by the 
French government in the return attempt,^ our research sets the question in an¬ 
other light. As a matter of fact, the second attempt of Charles was unequivocally 
opposed by Briand from the very beginning: he was satisfied with the energetic 
measures taken by the Hungarian government, reproached the Swiss government 
for its negligence in making possible the return of the ex-king^ and tried every¬ 
thing to persuade Spain to admit Charles and his family. However, Briand’s 
anger was only directed at Charles IV, with whom he was most displeased. 
Charles had put Briand in a difficult situation by openly claiming that Briand sup¬ 
ported him. Charles’s ill-prepared action was doomed to failure. By this action, 
however, he deprived himself of the chance of returning to the Hungarian throne 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 87 - 88. Fouchet's cable to Briand, October 28,1921. 

Ibid. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 45 -46. Report of the French consul-general in Stuttgart 
to Briand, October 27, 1921; ibid. ff. 34 - 35. Cable of Lcf^vie-Pontalis to Briand, October 26, 1921; 
ibid. H. vol. 36. ff. 246-248; Report of the French minister in Berlin to Briand October 25, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 241-242. Cable of Monldlc to Briand, October 25, 1921; ibid. H. 38. ff. 43 - 44. Cable of 
Charles Roux to Briand, October 27, 1921. Le Temps published a long dementi of the insinuation of 
the Manchester Guardian. 
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Briand and - upon his instruction - Cambon supported the British proposal that was dis¬ 
cussed at the session of the Cbnferencc of Ambassadors on October 24. Accordingly, a note should 
have been presented to the Swiss government, reminding it of its negligence in regard to King 
Charles. Italy rejected the proposal. Finally it was agreed that the attention of the Swiss government 
will be directed in a friendly tone to the neglects. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 244. Briand’s 
circular telegram, October 25,1921. 
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and made it difficult to set any other member of the Habsburg dynasty on the 
throne - a scheme that would have been welcomed by Briand. Even during the 
second return attempt, when the main demand of the Little Entente was to de¬ 
pose every Habsburg, the Premier asked the Hungarian government to dethrone 
Charles alone. Only after the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors taken 
on October 29, calling for the dethronement of every Habsburg, was he com¬ 
pelled to accept the common standpoint. “German propaganda” - cabled 
Briand - “is trying to sow discord among the Central European allies, by 
spreading the rumour that France supp)orted the second putsch of Charles. This 
must be refuted at all costs by the allied governments and in the press. Not only 
did the French government not support Charles, but it took the initiative in de¬ 
throning him... For the sake of peace the French government is opposed to the 
return of any Habsburg.”^ Of course, this did not mean that certain French cir¬ 
cles did not participate in the preparation of the second return attempt. Presum¬ 
ably they did, but by now Briand stayed aloof from them. 

Compared with the situation during the first return attempt, Italian policy took 
an opposite turn. This was due to the changes in foreign policy, which came with 
the new Foreign Minister Torrelta. Torrclta, the former ambassador in Vienna, 
replaced Sforza shortly after the first return attempt. Though emphasizing that 
Italy’s foreign policy would remain unchanged, he still modified the line of his 
predecessor on several questions, including, in regard to the Little Entente, espe¬ 
cially towards Czechoslovakia. Torretta disapproved of the consolidation of the 
alliance after the first return attempt, the adherence of Romania to a political 
bloc which was dominated by Slavs, with Prague as its centre. There were also 
the efforts of BeneS to strengthen the position of Czechoslovakia by joining up 
with Austria, and he was also looking for contacts with Hungary. Therefore 
Torretta prevented Bene§ from mediating the Burgenland question (although the 
latter had been invited to do so by the Hungarian government), and successfully 
persuaded the Conference of Ambassadors to entrust Italy with the task.^^ Dur¬ 
ing the second return attempt he again opposed the ambitions of Bene§. Whereas 
at Easter there was close co-operation between Italy and the Little Entente 
(regular contact between their representatives in Budapest), and Italy supported 
every initiative of the latter, i.e. the presentation of an ultimatum, readiness to 
join the military intervention, it now refused any kind of co-operation, in fact, the 
Italian Foreign Minister most energetically opposed the claims of BeneS: the 
Burgenland plan (that would have destroyed his great personal achievement, the 


AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. f. 61. Briand's circular telegram, October 28, 1921. The last 
statement is untrue: he actually assumed this standpoint only after an energetic pressure from Great 
Britain and the Little Entente in early November; until then, he did not claim the dethronement of 
every Habsburg, but supported the ambitions of the Archduke Joseph. 

^*Torrcita’s argument: Czechoslovakia cannot function as an arbitrator, having similar prob¬ 
lems in Upper Silesia. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 56. ff. 28 - 33. Couget*s report to Briand, 
November 20,1921. 
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Venice Convention), the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav mobilization^^ and the pro¬ 
posed intervention. He also opposed the plan for Little Entente participation in 
the control of Hungarian rearmament and the reimbursement of the mobiliza¬ 
tion costs by Hungary. There was only one thing he approved: Charles had to be 
forced to leave Hungary and had to be dethroned law. To this end, he put 
strong pressure on the Hungarian government.^ Unlike Sforza, however, he did 
not demand the dethronement of every Habsburg, as stipulated by the Rapallo 
Convention and the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors. He certainly 
handled the question most carefully, and the Italian press discussed the affair of 
Charles quite separately from that of the other Habsburgs. In fact, it was 
rumoured in diplomatic quarters that Torretta was ready to invite a Habsburg 
archduke to the Hungarian throne, for instance the Archduke Joseph or his son, 
and had even had some talks in this matter with Bethlen and B^nffy during the 
negotiations in Venice.^ Torretta’s standpoint on this question caused some ten¬ 
sion between Italy and the Allies. Especially in London, the encouragement of 
the Hungarian government was taken amiss. 

As at the time of the first return attempt, the Foreign Office took the most 
energetic steps in order to solve the crisis. Its action was again of decisive 
importance. Along with its protests to Budapest,^^ it put pressure on the Little 
Entente, especially on Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia: Clerk threatened to break 
diplomatic relations with Prague, Jung did the same in Belgrade. Both demanded 
an immediate stop to military preparations.^ At the Conference of Ambassadors 
the British representative pressed hard for measures aimed at solving the crisis, 
vetoing every proposal based on the excessive demands of the Little Entente and 
those of the French. As a matter of fact, Briand sent the demands of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to the Conference of Ambassadors, instructing the French representative to 
“turn the full attention of the Conference on the demarche of Bene§”. He him- 

^^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 53-55. Cable of Charles Roux to Briand. October 28, 
1921; ASMAE 1743-1690. Torrclta’s cable to the Italian embassy in Paris and London, October 27, 
1921; ibid. 1737. Torretta’s cable to the Italian mission in Prague. 

It was rumoured in diplomatic circles that Italy knew about the second attempt of Charles. 
AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. f. 1. Daeschner's cable to Briand October 26, 1921. The French 
ambassador in London reported that according to well-informed circles luly had encouraged 
Charles for the second return attempt, since Rome was supporting everything that might serve as a 
pretext for an intervention in the Danube Basin. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36, ff. 241-242. 
Monti^lc’s report to Briand, October 25,1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 9-11. Cable of Charles Roux to Briand, October 26, 
1921. 

^The representative of the British government, as initiator, played in those days a decisive role 
in Budapest. 

Britain put pressure on Austria as well, claiming the preservation of its neutrality. Its minister 
in Vienna had several talks with the Chancellor, who promised that Austria would not adhere to an 
eventual ultimatum of the Little Entente and would remain loyal to the Venice agreement. AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 57 - 58. Cable of Lefcvre-Pontalis to Briand. October 28,1921. 
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self shared the sentiments of the Czechoslovak government about the need to 
safeguard peace in Central Europe.^’ Of course, in his diplomatic formulation he 
did not specify which measures he would approve of or not, for keeping the 
peace. For this reason, Briand did not reply at once to BeneS’s letter. BeneS 
repeatedly threatened with intervention. On October 28, Benc^ told the French 
ambassador Couget that mobilization would be completed by November 1, but 
he wanted to know in advance the views of the Great Powers in regard to his four 
demands.^ 

BeneS's letter was discussed by the Conference of Ambassadors on October 
29. Laroche supported all Bene^’s demands, stating that they accorded with the 
views of the two other members of the Little Entente. He added that, according 
to his information, the situation was tense in these three states, and therefore 
France deemed it necessary to support the Czechoslovak demands - all the 
more, since they were compatible with the Peace Treaty of Trianon. Of course, 
his government did not oppose the Venice Convention, but thought that its im¬ 
plementation should be postponed to a later, more peaceful time. The par¬ 
ticipation of the Little Entente would be useful, he said, because these countries 
were the most interested and the best informed in this matter. It had to be 
understood that they wished to avoid unnecessary expense. The question was 
interpreted in a different way by Cambon, chairman of the Conference, who 
stood nearer to the British and Italian position than to that of his own govern¬ 
ment. The British delegate Hardinge, rejected all the demands of the Little En¬ 
tente, saying that his government believed that the successor states wanted to use 
the return attempt to realize their own individual interests, and that this had to 
be prevented. The Italian delegate Bonin Longare agreed with him. It was impos¬ 
sible to accept the demands of BeneS, he said, especially the one concerning the 
Venice Convention, this being no business of the Little Entente. The Convention 
had been concluded with the mediation of the Allied Powers and approved by the 
Conference of Ambassadors. He also categorically rejected the other items. To¬ 
gether with the British representative, he expressed the opinion that the Little 
Entente, by profiting from the events in Hungary, wanted to put pressure on the 
Great Powers in order to achieve their aims. This would be dangerous for the 
peace in Central Europe. 

In a long discussion, Laroche reminded the British and the Italian delegates of 
the decisions taken by the Conference of Ambassadors in February 1920, and 
April 1921, directed against the Habsburgs; BeneS was merely asking for con¬ 
firmation. He emphasized that peace was endangered in Central Europe. Finally, 
Hardinge and Bonin Longare accepted the French proposal: the Hungarian 
government should be requested to dethrone every Habsburg. However, they ab- 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 114-115. Letter of the French foreign ministry to 
Osusky, October 29,1921. 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 49-51. Couget's cable to Briand, October 28,1921. 
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solutely rejected all the other demands.^ The Conference decided as follows: a 
note would be sent to the ambassadors accredited to the states of the Little En¬ 
tente, who would be instructed to present a demarche to the respective govern¬ 
ments, in reply to the letter of BeneS, the text of which would be transmitted to 
the representatives in Budapest. The latter would present a note to the Hungar¬ 
ian government, demanding the dethronement of every Habsburg, The Confer¬ 
ence also formulated a reply to BeneS: except for the first item, all demands were 
rejected; as far as the participation of the Little Entente in the arms control pro¬ 
cess was concerned, it was promised that the control commission would rely on 
the knowledge of the Little Entente. In regard to the captive ex-king, the British 
delegate explained the position of his government. Charles’ deportation would be 
the duty of the British fleet; it would be desirable not to let him pass through Bu¬ 
dapest, but to transport him from Tihany directly to another port; he had to leave 
Hungary as soon as possible and not be transported through Hungarian territory. 
Under the pretext that the level of the Danube in Budapest was too low for the 
British ship, Charles was taken to Baja in Southern Hungary; Madeira was cho¬ 
sen as his new (and final) home.^ 

The Quai d’Orsay informed Osusky at once about the discussion and the deci¬ 
sion of the Conference. The next day, Cambon cabled to Bene§ that the Confer¬ 
ence would demand that today (italics mine - M A.) the Hungarian government 
dethrone every Habsburg, but that the fulfilment of the other demands was not 
possible.^^ 

BeneS replied in a long letter to the d6marche of the Conference of October 
30. He expressed his thanks for the acceptance of the most important demand; 
that Hungary was obliged to dethrone all the Habsburgs. He referred to the un¬ 
stable situation in Central Europe, adding that the states of the Little Entente 
were of the opinion that the Trianon Peace Treaty was not being implemented as 
resolutely and consistently as those of Versailles and Saint-Germain. The 
Czechoslovak government regarded the disarmament of Hungary as a matter of 
utmost importance, this being the main obstacle to the implementation of the 
peace treaty. The Little Entente, he added, knew exactly, what was happening in 
Hungary, including the political methods of the Hungarian authorities, and could 
therefore usefully co-operate with the Allies in the fulfilment of the difficult task 
of disarmament. It remained only to make clear the form of this co-operation. 
The rejection of the fourth demand (reimbursement of the mobilization costs). 


^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 101-102. Gambon’s letter to Briand, October 29. 1921; 
ibid, ff. 109-111. Briand's circular tele^m. October 29, 1921; iind. f. 105. Briand's circular 
telegram, October 29,1921. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. ff. 115-118. Aide m^moirc about the session of the Confer¬ 
ence of Ambassadors of October 29; ibid. ff. 103-104. Peretti de la Rocca's circular telegram, 
October 29, 1921; ibid. ff. 104-108. Peretti de la Rocca’s circular telegram, October 29 1921; ibid. 
99. Peretti de la Rocca's circular telegram, October 29,1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 38. f. 100. Gambon’s cable to BeneJ, October 29, 1921. 
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however, was regarded by Bene$ as unfair, since Czechoslovakia had been forced 
by the attitude of Hungary to mobilize its army, the first protests of the Budapest 
representatives to Horthy on October 22 having been unsuccessful: the Regent 
had refused to take adequate measures against Charles. Only after repeated re< 
quests and the threat of Czechoslovak and Yugoslav mobiliz^ation did the Hun¬ 
garian government resign itself to the necessary action. The Czechoslovak gov¬ 
ernment remained convinced, concluded BencS, that without their intervention 
the Hungarian government would not have given proof of the attitude that was 
now being seen as “correct”. As a matter of fact, there may be some truth in this 
conclusion: the fear of military intervention certainly induced the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment to take resolute measures without delay. But the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Minister misinformed the Conference of Ambassadors by declaring that the first 
intervention on October 22 had been unsuccessful and Horthy had refused to 
take any steps against Charles. Just the opposite was true. 

As already described, the Conference of Ambassadors informed BeneS orally 
of its decisions on October 29 and on October 30 in writing. A demand addressed 
the same day to the Hungarian government called on it to depose the Habsburg 
dynasty without delay. In reality, however, this happened only the following day, 
and not by chance, for it was hoped that the decision would reassure the Little 
Entente. On the other hand, Bclhlen - without having received new instructions 
- acted according to the Conference note of October 28, proclaiming the de¬ 
thronement of Charles and delivering him to the commander of the British fleet. 
For this was what the Hungarian government had been asked to do.“^ The Con¬ 
ference members had precise information about the preparatory measures taken 
by the Hungarian Prime Minister: he tried to persuade Charles (already in cus¬ 
tody) to abdicate willingly, and when the ex-king refused, he wished to have the 
abdication proclaimed by Parliament. So the Hungarian government was still 
preparing the dethronement of Charles on October 30, although the dethrone¬ 
ment of the whole Habsburg dynasty had already been decided in Paris: the day 
before, on October 29. Belhlen presumably knew about it, but he also knew that 
the Great Powers, especially Italy and France, would regard as undesirable the 
exclusion of every Habsburg from the throne, as was said point-blank by Torretta 
during the negotiations in Venice. 

The French mission in Budapest led by Fouchet, gave Bethlen every assistance 
in carrying out his plan. The French High Commissioner - together with the 
Archduke Joseph - helped prepare a Bill that would make it possible to set the 
Archduke on the throne. On October 30 he reported to Briand that everything 
was ready for the abdication of Charles. Should the king refuse to abdicate, the 
Parliament would proclaim it. “However, it seems wiser to postpone the de¬ 
thronement of the Habsburg dynasty to a later date, since it would needlessly 


AMZV. PZ, PaK2 334, Ictlcr of Bene^ to Osusky, October 30, 1921. According to BeneS, the 
Horthy regime was at first vacillating in the question of fighting against Charles. Initially Bethlen 
refused to deliver Charles to the British. Cf. V. Olivovd: op. cit. pp. 694-695. 
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complicate the situation/’ In fact, Fouchet repeatedly misinformed Briand by 
stating that the exclusion of every Habsburg would cause public disturbance in 
Hungary.® 

Wishing to make an end to this manoeuvring behind the scenes, BeneS sum¬ 
moned the Hungarian representative Tahy at 8 o’clock in the evening on October 
29, and asked him to send the following demands to Budapest: (1) The Hungar¬ 
ian government must declare that it will exclude every Hal^burg and abolish the 
Fragmatica Sanctio. This declaration is to be ratified by the National Assembly. 
(2) Every clause of the Trianon Peace Treaty must be implemented. (3) The mo¬ 
bilization costs must be reimbursed. (4) It must accept the full disarmament plan 
by midnight of November 1. If Hungary rejects these claims or leaves them unan¬ 
swered, the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav armies will cross the frontier on Novem¬ 
ber 2 and begin the occupation of Hungary.^ Tahy forwarded the ultimatum on 
October 30, early in the morning to Budapest: Bethlen immediately called a 
cabinet meeting, where the following decision was taken: (1) For lack of an ade¬ 
quate army and ammunition, no real resistance was possible. (2) Hungary would 
immediately appeal to the Allied Powers. 

The same day, Bethlen invited the representatives of the Allied Powers and - 
in the presence of the Foreign Minister and the Minister of Defence - described 
the critical situation of Hungary given the threat of Czechoslovak and Yugoslav 
intervention. He declared that the Hungarian army would not resist. The three 
High Commissioners advised Bethlen not to take any military measures and to 
trust Hungary’s fate to the Allied Powers. The Little Entente would not dare at¬ 
tack a country loyal to the Allies, they said. Bethlen accepted their proposal, on 
the understanding that the Allied Powers would guarantee the independence of 
Hungary.^ 

The same day Bethlen instructed Tahy to tell BeneS: at the request of the 
Conference of Ambassadors, the Hungarian government has submitted itself to 
the Conference on the question of the dethronement of Ch^urles. (This was true, 
since the Conference decision of October 27 applied only to Charles, whereas the 
new decision of October 29 had not yet been received in Budapest.) BeneS again 
threatened with war, saying that the abdication of Charles was not sufficient to 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 125-128. Fouchet’s cabk to Briand. October 30, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 140-143. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, October 30, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 309, 
FeistmantePs cable to Masaryk and Bendl, October 30,1921. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 125-128. Fouchet's able to Briand October 30, 1921; 
ibid. H. vol. 37. ff. 232 - 234. Tally’s aide memoire, October 31, 1921 OL Kiim. pol. K. 63 - 474. 
Collection of diplomatic documents. PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. doc. 1192. pp. 352 - 353. Tahy’s 
cable to Biinffy, October 30, 1921; ibid. doc. 1194. p. 355. 1. Banffys cable to Kolossa. Hungarian 
minister in Belgrade, October 30,1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 61-62, Cable of the Budapest representatives of the 
Allied Powers to the Conference of Ambassadors, October 31, 1921. The next day Bethlen again 
conferred with the three high commissioners; ibid. ff. 163-167. Fouchet's cable to Briand, October 
31,1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 7-18. Fouchet's report to Briand, November 1,1921. 
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settle the crisis. He repeated his statement of the day before, to which he had 
nothing to add, refusing to accept any responsibility for the crisis. Mobilization 
would be started and would be completed on October 31. If there was no reply by 
November 1, they would cross the frontier on November 2.^ 

The Budapest representatives of the Allied Powers immediately reported to 
the Conference of Ambassadors and their governments the BeneS ultimatum and 
their talks with Bethlen. They urged diplomatic and, if necessary, military inter¬ 
vention to protect Hungary, since Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia wanted to oc¬ 
cupy the country under different pretexts. Following their advice, the Hungarian 
government decided to place the fate of Hungary in the hands of the Allies. 
Fouchet actually advised his government to consider military action if the 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav troops crossed the frontier; because the peace in 
Central Europe would be endangered. He warned Briand not to let French of¬ 
ficers stationed in Czechoslovakia participate in action against Hungary. As al¬ 
ready mentioned, this is what BeneS - alarmed by the initial military success of 
Charles - had demanded from the French Premier.^ 

The Allied Powers - and this time, Italy included - were profoundly indig¬ 
nant at this latest action of BeneS. After the ultimatum had been presented to 
Budapest, the Czechoslovak and Yugoslav ministers in Rome called on Torretta 
(the Romanian minister did not join them, because he was allegedly staying in 
Porto Rosa); the conversation revealed a substantial difference between the 
standpoint of Torretta and that of the others.^ According to the Italian Foreign 
Minister, the casus belli no longer existed, since Charles had been arrested. 
Prague and Belgrade insisted that Charles be formally dethroned.^ In principle, 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 232 - 234. Tah/s aide m^moirc, October 31, 1921; ibid. 

H. vol. 36. ff. 7-18. Fouchet’s report to Briand. November 1, 1921; PDH. III. doc. 1197. pp. 
358 - 360. Tahy*s cable to B^nffy, October 30, 1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 129-131. Fouchet's cable to Briand, October 30, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 61 - 62. Cable of the representatives of the Allied Powers in Budapest to the Conference of 
Ambassadors. October 31, 1921; ibid. ff. 7-18. Fouchet's report to Briand, November 1,1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. fT. 179-180. Cable of Charles Roux to Briand, October 31, 
1921. Although in his message, sent on October 31 through his ambassador in Prague to Bene^. 
Torretta agreed with the claims of the latter, including the reimbursement of the mobilization costs, 
he disagreed with the aggressive plans of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, as well as with the ultima¬ 
tum. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. f. 5. Couget’s cable to Briand, November 1, 1921; ASMAE. 
1743-1690. Torrettaas cable to the Italian embassy in Paris and London, October 27, 1921; ibid. 
1737. Torretia’s cable to the Italian mission in Prague, October 31, 1921. 
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The difference was also due to the fact that, while Italy was satisfied with the dethronement 
of Charles, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia insisted on that of every Habsburg. Nevertheless, the 
Italian ministers in Prague, Belgrade, and Bucharest did not unequivocally support the action of 
their British and French colleagues aimed at appeasing the Little Entente. AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 
vol. 36. ff 158-160. Dacschner’s cable to Briand. October 31. 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. 
vol. 36. ff. 1-3. Cable of Delens, French charge d’affaires in Belgrade, to Briand, November 1,1921; 
ibid. f. 5. Couget's cable to Briand, November 1, 1921; ibid. f. 4. Couget's cable to Briand, November 

I, 1921. Prague and Belgrade continued to do their best in order to win Romania for their projects. 
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Torrctta did Dot advocate the exclusion of every Habsburg. This question, he 
said, had to be settled by discussion. According to Czechoslovakia and Yu- 
goslavia, it had to be settled immediately by force.^ 

Although Great Britain and France shared the standpoint of Italy, it became 
evident after the BeneS ultimatum that the affair had to be settled at once in or¬ 
der to safeguard peace in Central Europe, Prague and Belgrade being capable of 
anything. Any further delay could have had grave consequences. Thus, on Oc¬ 
tober 31, the Allied Powers informed the Hungarian government of the decision 
of the Conference of Ambassadors made on October 29, concerning the Habs- 
burgs... “In order to remove the difficulties existing between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the Hungarian government must proclaim without delay the 
dethronement of king Charles and the entire Habsburg dynast/’ (italics mine - 
On October 31 at 8 p.m., B^nffy informed the Great Powers that the 
government (1) accepted unreservedly the resolution of the Conference of Am¬ 
bassadors and committed itself to effect it v^thout delay. (2) A written declara¬ 
tion would be ratified by the National Assembly the next week. (3) Hungary 
placed itself in the hands of the Great Powers. (4) Hungary expected the Great 
Powers to prevent a Czechoslovak-Yugoslav invasion. (5) Should Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav forces nevertheless occupy any Hungarian territory, the Great 
Powers would guarantee their quick withdrawal.^ 

As well as putting the pressure on the Hungarian government, the Allied Pow¬ 
ers took energetic steps towards the governments of the Little Entente, informing 
them of the contents of the latest note sent to the Hungarian government. 

BeneS finally yielded to pressure from home and abroad. In fact, Masaryk 
tried from the very beginning to restrain his foreign minister, warning him 
strongly against acting without the agreement of the Great Powers. In his opinion 
the claims of BeneS were exaggerated, except the first item. He actually assured 
the western diplomats that Czechoslovakia would only act in harmony with the 
Great Powers.^ However, the ultimatum of BeneS testified to anything but this 
line. BeneS preferred to deny the facts, when he became aware of the indignation 
of the Allies, who were prepared to guarantee the independence of Hungary. He 
claimed to have sent no ultimatum to the Hungarian government, but to have 
merely handed over to Tahy a list of four demands and asked for a reply by 
November 2. Tahy must have misunderstood him and thus wrongly informed his 
government. The word “ultimatum” was never used ~ either in Prague or Bu- 


trdnfoszJdssaJ kapcsoUuos kulpoliakai anyag ismmrUse (The material concerning the 
dethronement). A Magyar Kjralyi Kiiliigyminiszt^rium, n.d. 

“'/bid. 23 - 25; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 163-167. Fouchet's cable to Briand, Oc- 
lober 31, 1921; ibid. H. vol. 36. ff. 7-18. Fouchet’s report to Briand November 1, 1921. 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 134-138. Cougefs cable to Briand, November 3, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 91-92. Aide m^moire of Osusky to Peretti de la Rocca, November 3,1921; ibid. ff. 105 -106. 
Driand's circular telegram, November 4,1921. 
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dapest. According to BencS, Tahy was forced to admit that his reports cabled to 
Budapest were not in accordance with the truth.^ The Allied Powers “accepted” 
the statements of BeneS, who received considerable assistance from the French 
minister in Prague.^ 

There is actually no documentary evidence that Tahy admitted misinforming 
his government - what we know is based on the statements of BeneS. Histori¬ 
ography “ including Hungarian^ - accepted these statements, i.e. Tahy told a 
lie and there was no ultimatum at all. It is plausible that, immediately before the 
parliamentary debate on the dethronement bill, Tahy invented a story about an 
ultimatum and Hungary’s imminent occupation in order to promote the passage 
of the bill.*” This, however, we cannot accept. Although having no documentary 
evidence of Tah/s admission, we do have much indirect proof of the existence of 
the ultimatum. Furthermore, it is hardly credible that an accredited diplomat 
would dare to invent such a thing and expect to escape the consequences. In fact, 
far from being called to account, Tahy was appointed ambassador in Ankara 
soon afterwards. So was the ultimatum contrived by the Hungarian government, 
as suggested by the above. Certainly not. In our opinion, BeneS really sent an ul¬ 
timatum to Budapest, irrespective of whether the term “ultimatum” was used or 
not. (BeneS argued that the word was not used.) But the question depends not on 
phraseology, but on the fact that BeneS fixed a time-limit for the acceptance of 
his demands, and threatened with war if they were rejected. 

We shall now enumerate some facts supporting our contention that the ulti¬ 
matum existed. From the very beginning of the crisis, BeneS toyed with the idea 
of sending an ultimatum, and actually presented one after the first return at¬ 
tempt.** In the last days of October, that is, after the second return attempt, he 
again considered this possibility. He was afraid that the ex-king - already de¬ 
tained - would be dethroned by the Hungarian government and delivered to the 
Allied Powers (all this was actually under way), and thus the crisis would be 


^ Diplomatick^ dokumenty Habsburku. doc. 25. p. 52. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 80-81. Couget’s cable to Brtand, November 3, 1921; ibid. 
ff. 91-92. Aide m^moire of Osusky to Peretti de la Rocca, November 3, 1921; ibid. ff. 105-106. 
Briand's circular telegram, November 4, 1921. 

“*Karsai: op. cU. pp. 233 - 238. 

^Ibid. 

Because of the deliberate temporization of Lejhanec, representative of Czechoslovakia in 
Budapest - due to Kohler’s intervention -, the ultimatum was presented only after the ex-king had 
left Hungary. For the documents about the second ultimatum cf.: PDH. OL. Kiim. pol. K. 63-474. 
Collection of diplomatic documents; PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. doc. 1197. pp. 358 - 360. Tahy’s 
cable to B4nffy, October 30, 1921; ibid. doc. 1219. pp. 384 - 385. Tahy’s cable to B^nffy, October 31, 
1921. When Bend disclosed to Rome that in case he would not receive a satisfactory answer, he 
would attack Hungary on November 2, Torretta sharply disapproved, saying that the Allied Powers 
would turn against Czechoslovakia. He promised to find a solution. ASMAE. 1743-1737. Torretta’s 
cable to the Italian mission in Prague, October 31,1921. 
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solved without the fulfilment of his claims. Bene^ wanted to use the crisis to 
achieve the exclusion of all Habsburgs and the complete disarmament of Hun¬ 
gary. This ultimatum was drafted by BeneS and the Belgrade government. They 
put pressure - both together and separately ^ on the Romanian government in 
order to obtain its support. The pressure became so strong that Take lonescu 
applied to the French government for help. His allies within the Little Entente 
vigorously demanded his agreement to an ultimatum, which resembled that pre¬ 
sented by Vienna to Serbia in 1913.^ 

Thus, the ultimatum did exist, ready to be dispatched. The question is, whether 
it was actually forwarded to Budapest or not. In our opinion it was - and more 
than once! First, on the evening of October 29; this was when Bene§ - as he 
stated later - was allegedly misunderstood by Tahy. What the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister did not say, was that the next day, on October 30, he again 
asked Tahy to appear and told him that he had not yet received any answer to the 
proposal he had sent the day before. The transportation of troops to the front, he 
added, would begin on October 30 and would be completed on October 31. If 
there was no answer by November 1, they would cross the frontier on Novem¬ 
ber 2. Tahy immediately informed his government as well as the British, French 
and Italian ambassadors in Prague of the ultimatum.^ In a conversation with 
Tahy on November 1, BeneS explained that the ultimatum of October 30 - Le. 
the new ultimatum - had nothing to do with their talks of October 29. A further 
fact: on news of the ultimatum Fouchet at once called on Feistmantel, the 
Czechoslovak charge d’affaires in Budapest, and criticized the action of the 
Czech government, saying it was not justified given the correct attitude of the 
Hungarian government. The reply of the Czechoslovak diplomat: "'but they will 
never reconcile themselves to the given frontiers*" (italics mine - M A.). Thus, he 
did not deny the existence of the ultimatum.^ 

With a view to the above, it is most probable that the ultimatum did exist and 
was not “ordered” by Bethlen.^ Anyway, the calculations of BeneS proved cor¬ 
rect: the Allied Powers stopped playing for time, and urged the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment to dethrone the entire Habsburg dynasty. 

In addition to the military threat from the Little Entente and the diplomatic 
pressure of the Allied Powers, domestic considerations also prompted the Hun¬ 
garian government to act. The new upper class of Horth/s regime - its main 


^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 158-160. Dacschncr’s cable to Briand, October 30,1921. 
^ See Note 268. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 192-199. Fouebefs report to Briand October 31, 1921. 
We have no data on Feistmanters presentation of any ultinuitum, only on his statement of October 
28: his government demands the immediate settlement of the Habsburg question; the omissioo 
thereof would be a casus belli. OL. Kiim. pol. K. 63 -474. Collection of diplomatic docuntents; PDH. 
unpublished 3rd vol. doc. 1192. pp. 352 - 353. Tahy^s cable to Binffy, November 1,1921. 

^ Bethlen’s steps in domestic and foreign policy do not prove this. 
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support consisting of the military circles of the gentry - was afraid of losing its 
influence and opposed the return of the ex-king; it was backed by the Smallhold¬ 
ers’ Party which advocated the free election of a king. The combined effect of 
these external and internal factors forced the government to make a decision. 

The Bill submitted to the National Assembly on November 3 dethroned 
Charles and repealed the Fraffnatica Sanctio^ 

Despite the note of October 31 presented by the Conference of Ambassadors, 
the Bill did not explicitly exclude every Habsburg from the throne, but was lim¬ 
ited to the dethronement of Charles and the repeal of the Pragmatica Sanctio, As 
a matter of fact, the phrase 'Tree election of a king” suggested that some other 
member of the Habsburg dynasty might be elected king. The Little Entente im¬ 
mediately protested against this. On the day the Bill was submitted to the Na¬ 
tional Assembly - after the first vote, at 6.30 p.m. on November 3 - BencS in¬ 
structed the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest to lodge a protest with 
B^nfiy, if possible, together with the other representatives of the Little Entente. 
The representative of Yugoslavia agreed at once, but the Romanian minister 
Stircea did not, saying that he had not been authorized by his government to do 
so. His instructions from Bucharest were actually to protest. So Feistmantel, the 
Czechoslovak chargd d’affaires, and Milojevi6, head of the Yugoslav mission, 
called upon Binfly in the evening of the same day, demanding an amendment to 
the Bill, so as to exclude any Habsburg from election.^^ B^nffy reiterated that, in 
his opinion, the demand of the Conference of Ambassadors was limited to the 
dethronement of the Habsburg dynasty and this had been done by his govern¬ 
ment. Anyway, it was already too late, he said, since the Bill had passed its first 
reading and thus the wording could not be changed.^ 

Immediately afterwards, Feistmantel called on Hohler, informed him of the 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav view as well as B^nOys reply, and told him that the 
troops would not be demobilized due to the inadequacy of the dethronement bill. 
At Hohler’s initiative, the High Commissioners of the Allied Powers met in con¬ 
ference. The outcome of these deliberations is not clear. However, it seems that 
most of them were of the opinion that the new demands made by Bene^ were too 
late, since the bill had already been carried. But on the following day they re¬ 
ceived instructions from their governments to inform the Hungarian government 
that the Bill was insufficient, its text did not make it possible to obtain the demo- 


^ Orszdggj^Usi Napld (Records of the National Assembly) XII (November 1921) pp. 101-162. 
For the law see: Corpus Juris Hungarici XLVFI (1921). 

trdnfosztdssal kapcsoUuos kulpolitikai anyag ismertet^se (The material concerning the 
dethronement). A Magyar Kir^lyi Kiiliigyminiszt^rium. n.d. 

^AD Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 120-121. Pouchet’s cable to Briand, October 15, 1921. 
According to Fouchet, the complementary law was artificial and might have caused the downfall of 
the Bethlen government. Cf. AMZV. PZ. Budapest 577, Feistmantefs cable to Benell, November 4, 
1921. 
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bili/ation of the Little Entente forces so they would have to do their best to meet 
the demands of Bene§.^ 

Only afterwards did Romania begin to support the claims presented by its al¬ 
lies. Take lonescu instructed his Budapest representative to support the other 
representatives of the Little Entente in every respect and to tell the Hungarian 
government that the text of the dethronization bill was insufficient, since it did 
not exclude every Habsburg.^ 

Romania’s position strengthened against Hungary after the second return at¬ 
tempt, approaching the line of Prague and Belgrade, but without being identical 
with it. This was due to the fact that the view of Take lonescu gained the upper 
hand. 

All the time the Romanian Foreign Minister found himself in a most difficult 
situation, being exposed to pressure from two sides. The King maintained an at¬ 
titude of reserve, insisting that nothing should be done without the approval of 
the Allied Powers. He opposed military intervention and blamed Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia for acting inconsiderately. In 1919 he had certainly approved en¬ 
thusiastically military intervention in Hungary, ignoring the protest of the Allies, 
but now he attached the utmost importance to the opinion of the Entente. He 
may have drawn a lesson from the 1919 intervention which had strained Roma¬ 
nia’s relations with the Allied Powers and had had a negative effect on its west¬ 
ern contacts. But it is unquestionable that one of the main factors v/as the sym¬ 
pathy of King Ferdinand for Charles IV, already mentioned in connection with 
the first return attempt. According to rumours circulating in diplomatic circles, 
the Romanian royal family had promised Charles support for his second return 
attempt as well - a letter referring to this was read out in the Hungarian Parlia¬ 
ment during a debate on the Habsburg question. Of course, the Romanian gov¬ 
ernment refuted these “insinuations”.^ 

On the other hand, the officer corps, the Minister of Defence and the Chief of 
the General Staff, were impatient over the passivity of the Romanian army and 
insisted upon the invasion of Hungary. A plan for the occupation of Hungarian 
territories was prepared. As explained to the French military attach^ Pdtain, the 
aim was to keep the Hungarian government under permanent pressure and so to 


Diplomatick^ dokumenty Habsburkd. doc. 67. p. 155; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vd. 37. 
ff. 104-105. Note of the Conference of Ambassadors to the Budapest represcntaiive of the Allied 
Powers, November 4, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 577, FeistmanteKs cable to Benei, .November 4, 
1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H, vol. 37. ff. 116-117. Fouchet's aide memoire for the Conference of 
Ambassadors, Novembers, 1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 118-119. Fouchet's cable to Briand, Novembers, 1921; 
ibid. f. 122. Fouchet's cable to Briand. November 5. 1921; ibid. ff. 114-115. Daeschner’s cable to 
Briand, November 5, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 610, Feistmantel's cable to Bene^, November 5, 
1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. f. 21. Doulcci’s cable to Briand, December 13, 1921; ibid. 
f. 230. Doulcet’s cable to Briand. December 19, 1921. 
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prevent a similar event from happening again/^ The occupation was due to begin 
on October 26. But meanwhile Charles was taken into custody. Of course, the 
King would have probably refused to sign the decree of mobilization. 

Take lonescu represented the standpoint of the King, even against the military 
circles and the allies within the Little Entente. That is, any action was dependent 
on the approval of the Allied Powers. In his opinion the military intervention was 
inconceivable unless the worst happened, i.e., if Horthy was unable or unwilling 
to fight against the royal units. But as soon as the return attempt was frustrated, 
Romanian troops should be evacuated at once. He believed that the tactics of 
1919 - the long occupation of Hungary - had been a mistake: he would not 
have stayed longer than three days at most, he said. He managed to have his 
views accepted by the government, which was anyway not inclined to war on ac¬ 
count of the grave economic situation and problems with the Soviet Union, 
lonescu was also in a delicate situation with regard to his allies, whose actions he 
considered unnecessary. At the same lime, he did not want to antagonize them. 
Manoeuvring with remarkable resourcefulness, he tried to moderate them, and 
supported them on certain questions even against the view of the Conference of 
Ambassadors. So, for instance, he backed their claim for the reimbursement of 
the mobilization costs. He also seconded some of their diplomatic action, but 
usually only after this had been approved by the Allies. However, in the event of 
war with Hungary he would have probably joined a Czechoslovak-Yugoslav inva¬ 
sion. In the first place, lonescu would have been obliged to honour the military 
provisions of Little Entente Treaty that had just recently been signed; on the 
other hand, the military would have forced him to do so. Of course, this was not 
unknown to the Allied Powers either: in addition to diplomatic pressure on 
Prague and Belgrade, they also urged the Romanian government on modera¬ 
tion.^ 

Thus, in spile of the detention of Charles, his deportation from Hungary^^ and 
the dethronement of the Habsburg dynasty, there was a lingering danger of war 
in Central Europe. Although denying having sent an ultimatum to Budapest, 
BeneS openly proclaimed that he would take military action if the Dethronement 
Bill did not make every Habsburg ineligible for the throne. 

Finally, the Allies complied with this request, loo. On November 5, their Bu¬ 
dapest representatives demanded from the Hungarian government in a note that 
the resolution of the National Assembly should declare: every Habsburg is de¬ 
prived of the right to the Hungarian throne. Hohler assured the Hungarian gov- 


^ AD. Europe 1918-40. Report of General P^tain to the minister of defence, October 31,1921. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 158-160. Daeschner’s cable to Briand, October 31, 1921, 
*'The French minister gives account of the pressure he puts on the Romanian government, together 
with his British colleague. However, he has doubts about the attitude of the Italian minister." 

281 

For a detailed report thereof see: AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 36. ff. 19-22. Fouchet’s re¬ 
port to Briand, November 1,1921. 
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ernmcnt that there would be no further claims.^ On the same day, Binffy sent a 
message to the Conference of Ambassadors, expressing the readiness of his gov¬ 
ernment to meet the demand.“^ 

Accordingly, the Hungarian government obliged itself in the Dethronement 
Bill, or to put it exactly: in an additional paragraph thereof, to comply with the 
resolutions of the Conference of Ambassadors of February 4, 1920 and April 3, 
1921, concerning the dethronement of the Habsburgs. Given the election of a 
king, it would not act without the agreement of the powers represented at the 
Conference.^ Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania were now satisfied.^ 

The action of the Little Entente was thus crowned with success. BeneS and 
Pa^i^ offered their thanks to Take lonescu for his resolute stand after the return 
attempt, and all three thanked the Allied Powers for their assistance in a quick 
settlement.^* 

The Conference of Ambassadors now pressed Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
to demobilize.^^ However, they refused to do so, although both of them had 
promised immediate demobilization if Hungary declared the dethronement of 
the Habsburgs. Benc§ said that the decree of demobilization was ready, but could 
not be carried out for technical reasons; at the same time, he informed his repre¬ 
sentative in Budapest that “only two age-groups would be demobilized, the two 
others will be kept in arms for all eventualities”.* What “eventualities” could 
BeneS have had in mind? Why did he refuse complete demobilization, although 
all his aims concerning the Habsburg question had been achieved? Most proba¬ 
bly the army was supposed to reinforce some other claims. This time, Yugoslavia 
took the initiative. On November 7, the government in Belgrade sent a note to 
the Conference of Ambassadors, asking them to fix a time-limit for the disarming 
of the Hungarian army (with the participation of the Little Entente), and to have 

^ Diplomaticke dokumenty HabsburkSi. doc. 70. p. 161. 

* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. f. 157. Banffy's note to the Budapest representatives of the 
Allied Powers. November 5, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 587, Fcistmantcl's report to BeneS. 
November 5, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. f. 129. FouchePs cable to Briand, Novembers, 
1921; ibid. H. vol. 37. ff. 170-174. Report of the French charge d’affaires in Belgrade to Briand, 
November 13.1921. 

* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 118-129. Fouchei’s cable to Briand. Novembers, 1921; 
AMZV. PZ. Budapest 610, Feistmantel’s report to BcncS. November 5. 1921; Orsrdggyil/^si Naplo 
(November 5. 1921), p. 577. 

* AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. f, 122. Fouchet’s cable to Briand. November 6, 1921; ibid. 
f. 140. Daeschner’s cable to Briand, November 6. 1921; ibid. f. 126. Q)ugci*s cable to Briand, 
Novembers, 1921; ibid. Briand's circular telegram, November 18, 1921. 

*AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 202 - 203. Daeschner’s report to Briand. November 25, 
1921. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 112-113. Cable of Dclfus to Briand. Novembers, 1921; 
ibid. f. 164. Couget’s cable to Briand, November 11,1921. 

* AMZV. PZ. Budapest 599. cable of BeneS to Fcistmanicl. November (illegible) 1921. 
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the mobilization costs reimbursed by Hungary. The same day it demanded that 
the Hungarian government begin the discharge of its army under Art. 102 of the 
Trianon Treaty and to guarantee that this would be accomplished within three 
months.^ 

In this question, the three states of the Little Entente again acted in concert, 
though Romania was again more careful: without formally joining the diplomatic 
action of Prague and Belgrade, it merely supported the action and gave its ap- 
proval.®° 

Bene$ would have preferred preliminary consultations with Paris, and had 
some reservations in regard to the Yugoslav action; he nevertheless supported 
the proposal of Belgrade and instructed his representative in Budapest to act 
jointly with the Yugoslav representative (“if the Yugoslav government insists 
upon sending a note to Budapest, I agree to it in spite of reservations”),^' The 
joint action took place on November 7, when Feistmantel and Milojevid called 
upon the British High Commissioner Hohler and informed him of the contents 
of the note. According to the report of the Czechoslovak chargd d’affaires to 
BeneS, “Hohler turned red when he learned of our claims and repeated several 
times: Alors vous voulez la guerre”.®^ 

In spite of the protests of Hohler, the representatives of Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia presented the note to Binffy.®^ 

The Allied Powers reacted most strongly. Threatening to break off diplomatic 
relations with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, they insisted upon immediate de¬ 
mobilization. The pressure was so strong that Czechoslovakia started on Novem¬ 
ber 10 and Yugoslavia on November 13 to discharge the age-groups called up at 
the end of October. They did not hurry. Demobilization was finally completed 
towards the end of November.*^ 


^AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. ff. 143-144. Fouchet’s cable lo Briand, November 8, 1921; 
ibid. ff. 147-148. Note of the Yugoslav embassy in Paris lo the Conference of Ambassadors, 
November 8, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 599, aide m^moire of the Czechoslovak foreign ministry, 
1921. 

^ AMZV. PZ. Budapest 577, FeistmantePs cable to BeneS, November 4, 1921. 

AMZV. PZ. Budapest 599, cable of Bene$ to Feistmantel, November 8, 1921. 

AMZV. PZ. Budapest 602, November 8, 1921. Feistmantel again points out that Hohler and 
Fouchet are pursuing an anti-Little-Entente policy and have given much evidence thereof. So, for 
instance, although having been repeatedly informed that the Little Entente insists upon the de¬ 
thronement of every Habsburg, they asked the Hungarian government only to set Charles aside. 
Both of them, he writes, arc counteracting our interests. He thinks it important that the British and 
the French governments should recall Hohler and Fouchet, who are completely under the influence 
of the Hungarian government; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 608, Feistmantel’s cable to Bcnei, Novem¬ 
ber 9,1921. 

Ibid. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 37. f. 187. Cable of Detens to Briand, November 17, 1921; ibid. 
f. 201. Couget's cable to Briand, November 25, 1921. 
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The question of Charles IV again came up, when the British proposal was dis¬ 
cussed. The ex-king should receive 500,000 gold francs from the states, in the in¬ 
terests of which he had abdicated, i.e. from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ro¬ 
mania and Poland. Of course, all of them refused.^ 

Shortly afterwards, in April 1922, Charles died in Madeira, and the question 
was pushed into the background. However, the issue of Habsburg restoration was 
not entirely dropped, particularly not in Austria, where support for the Habs- 
burgs increased, especially in the thirties. The monarchists were actually a 
“minor evil” compared with the attempts at Anschluss. This was reflected in the 
standpoint of Bene§ as well. But for the time being, Yugoslavia continued to re¬ 
gard Habsburg restoration as the main danger. 

Although the Little Entente could not enforce its will in every respect, it had 
achieved its main objective: the Habsburg dynasty was dethroned, no Habsburg 
could become king of Hungary, and it had consolidated its political position at 
home and abroad. The expectations of the Carlisls were not fulfilled: the Croat¬ 
ian and Slovak separatist movements did not gain strength and turn against Bel¬ 
grade and Prague. (Active measures were taken against their propaganda.) Mo¬ 
bilization went on undisturbed in both countries, even among the Hungarian mi¬ 
nority. 

On the other hand, relations between the Little Entente and the Allied Pow¬ 
ers, especially with Great Britain and Italy, became strained. During the first re¬ 
turn attempt, the Little Entente’s main supporter was Italy, during the second, 
France. Its cause was particularly taken up by Laroche, while Fouchet, the 
French representative in Budapest, was opposed to the French change of policy 
on the Habsburg question and was relieved of his post immediately after the re¬ 
turn attempt. 

BeneS, who had played a leading role during the crisis, grew in authority. The 
events contributed to the consolidation of Czechoslovak leadership in Central 
Europe and to a further increase of its weight within the Little Entente. 


The Ring Is Closed 

Due to Charles’s return attempts and the Burgenland crisis, Austria came closer 
to the Little Entente, and particularly to Czechoslovakia. In December 1921, af¬ 
ter long discussions, the two states signed the convention of LAny which also 
concerned the protection of the Trianon Peace Treaty. It was emphasized that 
the contracting parties were relying upon the Peace Treaties of Saint-Germain 
and Trianon; regarding their neighbours they offered each other political and 
diplomatic support. In the case of aggression, they would remain neutral; they 

^^AMZV. PZ. 599, November 25, 1921. AD. Europe 1918-40. Daeschner’s cable to Briand, 
November 26, 1921; Take loncscu was ready to his share of the king's maintenance, but adhered 
later to the other successor states. 
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would promote war material supply; they would take measures against organiza¬ 
tions jeopardizing the unity of the other state; they would fight against the 
restoration of former conditions. Finally, Austria recognized the contracts of the 
Little Entente: under an economic agreement, Czechoslovakia granted Austria a 
credit of 500 million Czech crowns.®^ 

The resolute opposition of Vienna to Charles Habsburg’s attempts to take the 
throne in Hungary as well as its antagonism towards Hungary over the Bur- 
genland affair brought about an adequate atmosphere for the development of 
economic and political contacts. As a result, Yugoslavia and Romania were ready 
to follow the example of Czechoslovakia and improve their relations with Aus¬ 
tria. The members of the Little Entente did not regard Austria as an enemy state, 
in fact, they even considered inviting Austria to join the Little Entente. For a long 
time this question caused considerable anxiety both in Rome and in Budapest. 
With the help of Austria, Hungary could have been entirely blockaded. At the 
time this could have been a real possibility, since the Burgenland incident had 
turned Hungary utterly against Austria. Hungary thus lost its only way out to the 
outside world. With the agreement of L^ny between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
- heartily welcomed by Romania and Yugoslavia - Benc§ managed to close the 
blockade around Hungary, to isolate the country and thus to reduce the refrac¬ 
tory southern neighbour to obedience. ‘The ratification of the Trianon Peace 
Treaty, the establishment of the Little Entente, the unsuccessful attempts of 
Charles have convinced the Hungarians that they have to submit to our political 
line”^ - concluded Bene§ with satisfaction. 

It became clear that the members of the Little Entente - Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Romania - united with one another to enforce the Peace 
Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly and to prevent a Habsburg restoration. 

Every member of the Little Entente took care not to assume obligations in any 
question it was not directly interested in; as a result, there remained for all mem¬ 
bers unsolved problems as important as the Hungarian one: for Romania the So¬ 
viet, for Yugoslavia the Italian and for Czechoslovakia the German question. 
Each of them tried to obtain separate guarantees: Czechoslovakia in Paris, Ro¬ 
mania in Warsaw and in the second half of the thirties in Berlin. Yugoslavia was 
in a most difficult position: to balance Italy it had to find a modus vivendi with 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, and from the beginning and particularly in the 
second half of the thirties with Germany as well. It tried to subordinate the Little 
Entente to its Balkan policy and to use the alliance rather as a back stop, its at¬ 
tention being mainly engaged by the Balkan problem. Romania, on the contrary, 
tried to subordinate the Balkan question to its Central European policy. A 
change only took place in the mid-thirties, when it tried to replace the disinte- 


^V. Olivov^: K historii feskoslovcnsko-rakousk^ smlouvy, r. 1921 (On the history of the 
Czechoslovakian-Austrian a^cment). Ceskoslovenskf iasopis historickf, 1961/2. 

^ AMZV. PZ. Dudapei^t 234, aide m^moire of Benei, September 21; E. BeneS: ProbUmy rwvi 
Evropy... pp. 205, 298. 
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grating Little Entente with the Balkan Entente established meanwhile, and to 
concentrate its policy on the Balkans. This was also the time of its rapproche¬ 
ment with the Axis Powers. 

From the very beginning, the situation outlined above was to the advantage of 
the centrifugal forces within the Little Entente, it weakened the alliance and was 
one of the reasons for the eventual disintegration of the bloc. The other, equally 
important influence were the economic problems of the Little Entente. We shall 
now examine some of the factors which played an important role in its dissolu¬ 
tion. 


Without an Economic Basis 

After the establishment of the Little Entente its members began to consolidate 
the conditions created by the peace treaties, and the co-ordination of their eco¬ 
nomic relations. “Reconstruction, Consolidation, Pacification” - this was the 
motto of the Little Entente. As BeneS declared in 1922,®* “the Little Entente was 
established not only to safeguard the peace treaties, securing their execution and 
protecting the area against political and social shocks, but aJso to lay down defi¬ 
nitely the political, economical and social bases of Central Europe’s new order.” 
This meant already a much wider programme than originally envisaged by the al¬ 
liance of the three states. Even with the support of the Western Powers this far- 
reaching programme in both domestic and foreign policy could not be realized, 
since all three states were confronted with grave political and economic prob¬ 
lems. Standing on different economic and political levels and inhabited by various 
ethnic groups, the recently occupied territories would indeed not easily be forged 
into a homogeneous alliance. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia resulted from the union of Bohemia, Slovakia 
and Ruthenia, Size: 140,000 sq.km, population: 13,743,460. 

Czechoslovakia’s economic and domestic political situation was in many re¬ 
spects different from that of its allies in the Little Entente. On the one hand, it 
was an entirely new state created on the territory of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, so it had to set up a completely new economic structure. 
On the other hand, its position was incomparably better than that of either 
Romania or Yugoslavia. As a matter of fact, it “inherited” the most valuable 
parts of the Monarchy: most of the Empire’s industry was in the so-called 
Sudetenland and thus Czechoslovakia received 52.3 per cent of the Monarchy’s 
industry; about half of its wheat-crop was produced by the areas attached to 
Czechoslovakia. 

The monetary question was also rather simple. In the whole territory ~ 
whether it had earlier belonged to Austria or to Hungary - the currency was the 


^!bid. pp. 87. 287. 
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Ethnic composition of the population of Czechoslovakia 



Number 

Percentage 

Czech, Slovak 

8,760,957 

64.4 

German 

3,123,448 

22.9 

Hungarian 

747,0% 

5.5 

Ruthenian, Ukrainian, Russian 

461,849 

3.4 

Jewish 

180,855 

1.3 

Other, unknown 

469,255 

2.2 

Total 

13,743,460 

100.0*’ 


Crown. Czechoslovakia was the first to carry out a monetary reform aimed at 
loosening the Imperial economic unity. It became evident that the Czechoslovak 
politicians envisaged a nationalistic economic policy, and were opposed to con¬ 
federation as earlier proposed. Though the Czech Crown was only stabilized in 
1923, the economic situation outlined above provided Czechoslovakia with a 
more advantageous international economic and political position as well. The de¬ 
velopment of the transport and communication network, however, was a great 
trouble to the country. The Bohemian and Moravian areas were connected with 
Vienna, Slovakia and Ruthenia with Budapest, but the communication between 
them and Prague was non-existent. 

The differences in cultural level between the country’s regions also caused 
some difficulties. The western (Bohemian) part of the Republic - about half of 
its territory - was comparable to the western advanced, industrial states as far as 
economic and social structure and stage of cultural development were concerned. 
The eastern part, a predominantly agrarian area, i.e. Slovakia and - still more - 
Ruthenia, was marked by the characteristics of Eastern Europe. 34.9 per cent of 
the country’s population was engaged in industry, 34.6 per cent in agriculture. 
While the intellectual life of the Bohemian areas was at a high stage of 


^ Cf. Kclet-Eur6pa n^pci 1880-1930. Adatsorok (Peoples of Eastern Europe. 1830-1930. Data 
series). Histona, 1981/4-5. Compiled by J^nos P6l6. These data sheets were set up according to the 
census of 1921. Data on the Hungarians show a considerable decrease as compared to those of the 
census taken in 1910, and this for several reasons: (1) The census of 1910 did not represent the real 
situation either, since an opposite trend occurred, acting in the sense of a decreasing proportion of 
the national minorities (considerable non-Hungarian social strata declared themselves Hungarians). 
(2) In 1910, Yiddish was officially recognized as a Germanic language, so 53,942 Jews declared 
themselves Germans, and 30.680 Hungarians. (3) After the areas were attached to Czechoslovakia, 
many Hungarian office-holders emigrated to Hungary (according to Czechoslovak official data: 
56,000, according to Hungarian authorities: 106,000). 
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development, strongly influenced by liberalism since the second half of the 19th 
century, Slovakia and especially Ruthenia were most backward in this respect 
too. As a whole, the democratic republic of Czechoslovakia was one of the most 
progressive states in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

The economic and political development of Romania and Yugoslavia presented 
many identical traits - both countries had similar problems to overcome. Both of 
them substantially increased in size, compared to their pre-war territory. The 
new areas were detached from Austria and Hungary, from Soviet Russia and 
Bulgaria, respectively, all of them being constituent parts of the economic and 
financial systems of the countries they had originally belonged to. But this system 
was considerably different from the economic structure of pre-war Serbia and 
Romania. In both cases, the economic and financial system of the pre-war 
kingdom had to be extended to a much larger territory. Great Romania included 
Bessarabia, Bukovina, Transylvania and Southern Dobrudja, a total area of 
295,000 sq.km (the pre-war territory of Romania was 137,903 sq. km). Its popu¬ 
lation: 16,023355. 


Ethnic composition of the population of Great Romania 



Number 

Percentage 

Romanian 

11,545,311 

79.9 

Hungarian 

1,463,573 

9.1 

German 

713,564 

43 

Ruthenian, Ukrainian, Russian 

674,777 

4.2 

Gipsy 

133,026 

03 

Jewish 

778,094 

4.9 

Bulgarian 

35U28 

2.2 

Turkish, Tartar 

222,375 

1.4 

Polish 

35,033 

0.2 

Other, unknown 

48,704 

0.3 

Serbian 

52^70 

0.3 

Czech 

5,000 

0.0 

Total 

16,023355 

100.0*" 


^ Ibid. There is a difference in the final result of the data sheet; however, the summary I have 
published is the exact one. The data of the Romanian census of 1920 covered only the territory of 
Transylvania. These data sheets have been calculated by the author according to census data of dif¬ 
ferent dates. As compared to the data of 1910, there is also a significant decrease to be observed, for 
similar reasons as in Czechoslovakia (cf. Note 299). 
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Romania was an agrarian state, with 72.6 per cent of its population being en< 
gaged m agriculture and only one per cent in industry. After the war, its agrarian 
production considerably increased by the annexion of Bessarabia and the Banat 
district. By taking possession of Transylvania and Bukovina, Romania obtained 
areas rich in timber and mineral resources, and a considerable industrial base. 
(More than half of its industrial base and more than 80 per cent of its heavy in¬ 
dustry was sited in Translyvania.) All this contributed substantially to the funda¬ 
mental difference between Romania’s pre-war and post-war economic structure. 
Its exports no longer consisted only of agricultural produce, although Bessarabia 
and the Banat district considerably increased its agricultural resources as well.^' 

The Romanian budget was also in a bad condition. In the years following the 
war, the expenses of the government were much higher than the revenue. A bal¬ 
anced budget was only achieved in 1922-1923. 

Romania had to extend its economy on a considerably increased territory; 
Bucharest became the economic and financial centre of a state doubled in size. 

Communication problems were a major obstacle to the development of the 
Romanian economy, in regard to both the railway network and to shipping. Pre¬ 
war Romania was linked with Bucharest and the Danubian ports: the Transylva¬ 
nian railways ran towards Budapest and Vienna, as well as to the Adriatic sea¬ 
ports, the Bessarabian line towards Kiev and Odessa. The newly acquired areas 
were connected neither with Bucharest nor with one another. 

A major concern was the creation of a common currency. In the areas de¬ 
tached from Austria and Hungary the Austro-Hungarian Crown was circulat¬ 
ing, in Bessarabia as many as four different Roubles and in pre-war Romania the 
Lei. The establishment of a common currency was achieved only gradually by 
1920-21. 

There was also a considerable difference in cultural level between the different 
areas, for instance, between Transylvania and Bessarabia on the one hand, and 
Bessarabia or the former and Bukovina, on the other. From the end of the 
twenties, efforts to replace the constitutional monarchy by royal dictatorship 
became more and more manifest. 

The situation of Yugoslavia was similar to that of Romania. Its small pre-war 
territory had been considerably increased. Several problems were still more 
complicated. Yugoslavia included Serbia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
Croatia, Slovenia and Macedonia, on a total area of 247,000 sq.km (pre-war size 
of Serbia: 87,300 sq.km). Number of population: 12,017,323. 

The dominance of agriculture was still more pronounced than in Romania: 
76.6 per cent of the population was engaged in agriculture, 11 per cent in indus¬ 
try. Industry was sited mainly on the areas detached from the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. The creation of a common currency was also a difficult task, since 
four different currencies were circulating at the same time: in Serbia the Dinar, 


This was connected with the fact that non-agranan areas had also to be supplied at that time, 
and so the cereals assigned earlier to export had to be used on the domestic market. 
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in the areas detached from Austria and Hungary the Crown, in Montenegro the 
Perper and in the area detached from Bulgaria the Leva. 


Ethnic composition of the population of Yugoslavia 



Number 

Percentage 

Serbian, Croatian 

8,946,884 

74.4 

Slovenian 

1,024,761 

8.5 

Other Slavs 

174,466 

1.5 

Hungarian 

472,409 

3.9 

German 

513,472 

4.1 

Romanian 

229398 

1.9 

Albanian 

441,740 

3.7 

Italian 

12,825 

0.1 

Other, unknown 

201,368 

1.7 

Total 

12,017323 

100.0** 


The situation was further complicated by the fact that the Dinar and the Per¬ 
per were withdrawn from circulation to be replaced with the Crown, while in the 
region occupied by Bulgarian troops the Leva became the currency. So, as a 
temporary solution, the country was divided into two parts, the Dinar being used 
to the south-east of the Sava and Drava, and the Crown to the north-west. This 
situation lasted until 1919, when the Dinar became the only legal currency, con¬ 
siderably inflated meanwhile. The inflation was halted in 1925 only. 

The development of a unified railway network was also a highly diBicult task, 
accomplished very slowly. Yugoslavia actually “inherited” five railway systems 
(with four different gauges). Each railway system ran towards another centre. 
There was no communication between Belgrade and the occupied territories. 
This important task was not completed by the end of the twenties. The only train 
service between Serbia and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had been the Con¬ 
stantinople line. 

The system of land tenure varied considerably: in Serbia there were no large 
estates, the land - mostly divided into small plots - belonged to the peasantry. 
In the areas detached from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, large estates pre¬ 
dominated. In Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina the Turkish feudal system still 


Cf. ihc data compiled by J. P6t6: op. cit. Histdna, 1981/3-4. The remarks in Note 299 apply 
to Yugoslavia as well. 
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existed, just as in Macedonia and other territories annexed by Serbia after the 
Balkan War. 

Furthermore, Yugoslavia was confronted with six different taxation systems, 
the standardization of which remained unrealizable. The budget was in deficit 
until 1923. 

There was still another reason why the situation was more complicated in Yu¬ 
goslavia than in Romania. The pre-war kingdom remained the predominant cle¬ 
ment of Great Romania. In Yugoslavia, the Serbs were striving for a unified and 
centralized state (pre-war Serb nationalism became still stronger after the war), 
while the Croats and Slovenes claimed territorial autonomy. With the end of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the question was whether to form a confederation 
or a unified state. The Serbs aimed at the latter, but were forced by Croatian 
politicians to make some concessions to decentralization. 

On June 28, 1921 a constitution was adopted, according to which Yugoslavia 
became a tripartite kingdom under Serb law. Nevertheless, the centralist thinking 
that existed both at the royal court and within the government, continued to pro¬ 
duce internal tensions. The royal dictatorship introduced in the twenties consoli¬ 
dated the autocracy of the king. Centralist trends gained the upper hand: thus 
was it that the Scrbo-Croat-Slovcnian kingdom became Yugoslavia. 

Thus, all three members of the Little Entente began to function under most 
difficult conditions, especially Yugoslavia and Romania. They were confronted 
with huge tasks: repairing the devastation of war (especially grave in Yugoslavia 
and Romania); solving the capital shortage; establishing a standard system of 
land distribution and ownership; achieving a balanced budget (in deficit every¬ 
where after the war); organizing foreign trade; development and reorganization 
of the railway network; introduction and/or stabilization of a single national 
currency; eliminating the differences between the individual peoples of the 
country and creating conditions for their harmonious co-existcnce. Some of these 
aims were attained sooner or later, others never. 

With great efforts the war damage was repaired, communications reorganized 
and the national currencies stabilized. The problem of land distribution remained 
for the most part unsolved. In Romania, for instance, half the peasants had no 
land of their own; the agrarian reform caused temporary difficulties in domestic 
and foreign policy alike, since the landowners of the annexed territories were 
greatly affected. Credits and finance remained a grave problem, financial 
stabilization being largely dependent on the international financial situation. The 
amortization of credits obtained from western countries caused much trouble - 
Czechoslovakia was actually the only state that did not ask for a moratorium. The 
question of the nationalities remained unsolved and was to the advantage of the 
centralists. In principle, the nationalities had equal rights, but not in practice - 
not even in countries such as Czechoslovakia and the Scrbo-Croat-Slovenian 
kingdom, where the union of co-equal kindred nations was at issue. In both cases, 
there was a “ruling” nation, the Czech and the Serb, respectively. This was 
reflecled in the economic, political and cultural development of the state in- 
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volved. The equality of rights was purely nominal - and so much more in the 
case of national minorities. The rights of minorities were clearly secured by the 
treaties of 1919, but there were no sanctions against any violations of those rights. 
Besides aggravating the internal and external difnculties of the new states, the 
unsolved national problem became one of the main sources of irredentism. Thus, 
political nationalism in the Danube Basin was, in a certain sense, still more 
pronounced after the war, instead of being eliminated as expected. 

The new states were unable to organize economic co-operation with one an¬ 
other, sticking tenaciously to the new frontiers, irrespective of economics, i.e. of 
the fact that the borders crossed economically coherent areas. The political fron¬ 
tiers became economic boundaries, and every state began to function within 
them, as though it were a separate economic unit. Every state of the Danube 
Basin - winners and losers alike - had to bear the grave consequences. There is 
scarcely any other part of the world, where nature has produced such a close cor¬ 
relation between the neighbouring countries as in the Danube Basin, and where 
the chances of co-operation were as thoughtlessly neglected. Regional union, co¬ 
operation, were regarded as incompatible with national sovereignty. None of the 
states recognized that it was in their best interests to form a Danubian economic 
bloc - in fact, that there was no other course for them. The choice for the future 
was: union or nationalism. The members of the Little Entente preferred the 
latter. 

They actually had the choice of three possibilities: (1) establishment of a uni¬ 
fied area; (2) developing closer economic relations with each other and other 
states, on the basis of mutual advantages; (3) maintaining the economic autarchy 
of the independent economic units. The third way was preferred. Fearing that 
close economic co-operation with other states would endanger their national 
sovereignty, the states tried to restrict contact with each other. 

It was not the question of whether foreign capital was needed or not, since in 
all three states and especially in Romania and Yugoslavia - the capital short¬ 
age was so evident that there could be no discussion about it. The disagreements 
centred on the amount, the terms and the time-scale and schedule of foreign 
loans.^ Those who regarded the whole problem as a political question, ad¬ 
vocated the reduction of foreign capital investment to a minimum. The slogan 
“rather slowly, but with our own strength”, prevailed in Romania, and to a lesser 
extent, it asserted itself in the two other states as well. 

We shall see that all of them recognized, towards the end of the twenties, that 
they had chosen the wrong path by opposing closer international economic co¬ 
operation and pursuing an isolationist policy even towards one another. 

In spite of their political and military alliance, the three states were actually 
unable to co-operate in economics. As a result of the economic structure oul- 

^ “Our policy docs noi exclude the participation of foreign capital in our economy, because we 
know that our country, rich in natural resources, is unable to exploit them by its own means. At the 
same time, the influx of foreign capital cannot be indifferent for us”, declared foreign minister 
Duca. Ueconomist Roumain (June 1, 1927). 
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lined above, (he Little Entente had no economic basis. This was one of its weak¬ 
est points. It became evident that the future of the bloc would mainly depend on 
the success (or the failure) of the following aims: co-ordination of the economics 
of the three states, division of labour between a highly developed industrial- 
agrarian state and two underdeveloped agrarian states, and the achievement of a 
wide co-operation. 

As has been seen, the disintegration of the economic structure of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy had created a most difficult situation for the member 
states of the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia, inheritor of more than half the Em¬ 
pire’s industrial potential, was deprived of its former markets. Due to its privi¬ 
leged position within the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia nevertheless enjoyed 
many advantages.^ Its economic structure hindered the development of com¬ 
mercial relations with its allies in the Little Entente. Being an industrial-agrarian 
state, it wished to export its industrial products to Yugoslavia and Romania, the 
two comparatively underdeveloped countries, without having to import their 
agricultural prixlucts. It was actually the agrarian protectionism practised by the 
Czechoslovak government under pressure from the Agrarian Party, which was 
the main obstacle to foreign trade within the Little Entente. Since Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s allies had much trouble selling their agricultural products, they tried to 
import industrial articles from countries offering them a market for their prod¬ 
ucts, namely from Great Britain and Germany. At the same time, they started 
industrialization with all their might. For the most part, Yugoslav industry was 
new: 40 per cent of its industrial potential existed before the war, 60 per cent was 
set up in the years after (he armistice.^ 

Until the end of the twenties, it was typical that all three states wanted to pro¬ 
duce and sell everything. Industry and agriculture were disproportionately ex¬ 
panded, resulting in considerable pauperization, especially in the economically 
rather backward countries: Yugoslavia and Romania. 

A major industrialization programme also took place in Romania with the 
main aim of promoting domestic industry, and this in spite of the difficulties 
resulting from capital shortage. Certainly, foreign shareholders were accepted, 
but the majority of shares had to belong to Romanians. It was typical of 
Romanian industrialization that it was supported by government action. The 
influx of foreign capital and the import of industrial articles were impeded by 
legislation. In fact, Romania continued to pursue its pre-war protectionistic 
policy. Of all the Danubian states it had the highest protective tariff, enforced 
even against its allies in the Little Entente.^ As a result of this mutual pro- 
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While emphasizing the military importance of the bloc, it exported arms to both countries - 
a huge business for Skoda. 

^Statement submitted to the International Lxonomic Conference by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
members. 
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In 1921, it abrogated the former agreements and conventions, and consistently refused till 
1927 any negotiations aimed at the conclusion of customs agreements. 
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tectionism, commercial relations between the three states remained quite in¬ 
significant even after the establishment of the Little Entente. In 1923, 4.3 per 
cent of Czechoslovak exports went to Yugoslavia and 3.2 to Romania, whereas 
Germany and Austria took over more than 50 per cent. Yugoslavia’s share of 
Czechoslovak imports was only 2.7 per cent, from Romania not even that much. 
2.5 per cent of Romanian exports went to Yugoslavia, and only 0.3 per cent of 
Yugoslav exports to Romania. The commercial relationship between the three 
countries did not substantially improve in the following years either: in 1924, for 
instance, 3.8 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s total trade went to Yugoslavia, and 3.85 
per cent to Romania. The unsuccessful economic policy of Czechoslovakia 
resulted not only in a downward trend in mutual trade within the Little Entente, 
but also in a declining share in world trade, since the states were unable to 
overcome competition from highly developed West-European industrial articles. 
The plan of the Little Entente to occupy the position of the Monarchy in the 
world market remained a vain hope. Thus, the economic structure and policy of 
the Little Entente - the excessive economic nationalism its members practised 
even against each other - did by far not consolidate the alliance, but on the 
contrary, hastened its disintegration. Bene$ wished to stop this process, and 
towards the end of the twenties, considered the question of whether to set up an 
economic Little Entente. We shall see, however, that this plan ended in failure. 

The financial situation of all three states was catastrophic. Despite this, they 
wanted to realize at the beginning their autarchic nationalism conceptions. How¬ 
ever, there was an obvious contradiction between their aims and reality, since the 
achievement of autarchy would have required huge investment they simply did 
not have, their own resources being insufficient. So all of them were forced to ask 
for loans. By the early thirties, the credits received by Romania amounted to 
372.8 million dollars, those of Yugoslavia to 173.9 and those of Czechoslovakia to 
114.2.^ 

It was not easy to raise the money. First of all, the Western powers had their 
own financial troubles as well, while, on the other hand, the granting of credits 
was usually subject to political conditions. 

The tension resulting from the different constitutional forms of the member 
states could not be surmounted either. Czechoslovakia was a democratic 
republic, where Masaryk and BeneS developed the traditions of Czech liberalism 
in a spirit of democracy. In Romania and Yugoslavia the monarchies were right- 
wing regimes, where the absolutistic ambitions of the kings were realized towards 
the end of the twenties by the establishment of royal dictatorships. 

Another common task of the member states was - according to BeneS - to 
safeguard the achievements of 1918, to protect Central and South-Eastern Eu¬ 
rope from social and political shocks, i.e. to prevent the expansion of revolution 

^Much more money would have been needed, but inspite of their efforts they were unable to 
procure more. Cf. Ivin Berend T. - Gybrgy Rinki: Kdz^p-KeUt-Eurdpa gazdasdgi fejldd^se a 
19-20. szdzadban (Economic development of East-Central Europe in the 19th and 20ch centuries). 
Budapest. 1969. 
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and to stabilize the capitalist system. Though not laid down in the treaties, these 
tasks represented an important Held of co-operation. In this respect the Little 
Entente certainly fulfilled its aims, but without being able to lay the new political 
and economic bases of Central Europe. It contributed to a temporary consolida¬ 
tion of the Danube Basin and to the restoration of a relative calmness, which, 
however, could not be long-lasting. 

The political and military bloc set up in 1920 - 21 produced a double effect. On 
the one hand, it brought the small victorious states nearer to each other by re¬ 
ducing - though not eliminating - their mutual antagonisms; on the other hand, 
it intensified the hostility between victors and vanquished. Under a surface of 
apparent calmness, the antagonisms kept boiling and broke out with immense 
force as soon as the power relations were changed. 

The choice between a “Danube confederation or Little Entente” was essen¬ 
tially settled by the creation of the Little Entente. The trend represented by 
BeneS prevailed over Pal6ologue*s plans. The planned confederation, though not 
without hope of success, failed, because significant local and international factors 
promoted the establishment of the Entente. In the struggle between the two 
conceptions, the victory went to the plan which sought to secure the future of the 
Danube Basin by the consistent observance of the peace treaties, with the help of 
a political and military alliance of the states involved. 
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Chapter 4 


The European Great Powers 
in the First Half of the Twenties 


France 

As described in the preceding chapters, France was opposed to the establishment 
of the Little Entente, because it hindered the creation of the envisaged Danubian 
confederation. In autumn 1920, however, Philippe Berthelot, the new Secretary 
General at the Quai d’Orsay, put an end to this political line and, according to 
Ciemenceau's ideas, began an orientation towards the alliance which had mean¬ 
while been established. The tensions between the two parties were certainly 
eased thereby, but not fully resolved, since Aristide Briand, who came to office in 
1921, continued to advocate the establishment of a Danubian confederation and 
therefore secretly supported the restoration of the Habsburgs. A substantial 
improvement in relations between France and the Little Entente only began after 
Briand’s departure in 1922, but these contacts were far from being unclouded, as 
is emphasized in the literature. In its Danubian policy - including its relations 
with the Little Entente - France suffered several setbacks (even in the twenties), 
and could realize many of its aims only with the utmost difficulty - or not at all. 
The reasons were primarily of a geographic and economic nature (the relations 
between France and the Little Entente having no economic basis), at the same 
time facilitating the efforts of Britain, Italy and - in the thirties - Germany, 
opponents of the French Danubian policy. The members of the Little Entente 
manoeuvred between the Great Powers, and this influenced considerably their 
standpoint in regard to the agreements offered by Framce. We shall see that all 
three states tried to avoid signing these agreements, and France needed many 
years of diplomatic effort to achieve concrete results. 

In the first half of the twenties, the differences between the European great 
powers became more and more acute. The Franco-British negotiations of 
1921-22 made it clear that Great Britain was unwilling to engage itself in secur¬ 
ing the status quo in Eastern Europe. This objectively increased the importance 
of the Little Entente. From 1921 on, France made an effort to set up an eastern 
alliance system, but could realize its plan only in connection with Poland. The 
agreement concluded in 1921, which was to safeguard the interests of France and 
Poland against Germany, was the foundation stone of the French eastern al¬ 
liance. Bismarck’s famous phrase: “an independent Poland is for Germany 
equivalent to the presence of the French army on the Vistula” - was given real 
meaning in this situation. For some time a similar agreement with Czechoslo- 
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vakia that was of equal strategic importance, could not be concluded. But a still 
more difficult task was the conclusion of a Franco-Romanian and a Franco-Yu¬ 
goslav agreement. This was only achieved in the second half of the twenties. 

Our knowledge of French eastern policy has been considerably modified by 
documents to be found in the archives of the French Foreign Ministry. We actu¬ 
ally obtain an inside view of the long diplomatic struggle which took place be¬ 
tween France and the states of the Little Entente in the course of concluding the 
agreements. 

From the very beginning of the twenties, the political and military leaders of 
France made a point of linking the ambitions of their country’s foreign policy to 
all three states of the Little Entente. Their intention was to conclude, first with 
Czechoslovakia and later with Romania and Yugoslavia, political and military 
agreements. As Foch wrote to Miltclhauser: “... after an agreement concluded 
without delay between France and Czechoslovakia, the states of the Little En¬ 
tente will be invited to adhere” (“un accord dtabli sans retard entre la France et 
Tchdcoslovaquie, les Etats dc la Petite Entente seraient ultdricurement invitds k 
adhdrer”).* These agreements were of the utmost importance for the eastern 
policy of France, while Czechoslovakia - due to its geographical situation - was 
the main link in this policy. This was actually one of the main reasons for the 
special attention and support enjoyed by Masaryk and Benc§ in Paris at the end 
of the war and during the peace conference. 

But while Masaryk and BeneS tried to make the best use of French fear of 
Germany when drawing the Czx^choslovak frontiers, they were most cautious on 
the question of concluding a political and military agreement as desired by 
France and delayed it for several years. Marshal Foch, who had already visited 
Prague in 1921 to discuss the details of the agreement, realized very quickly that 
the ideas of the Czechs were not quite the same as his own. In fact, Bene^ was 
surprised by the offer of Foch, because - as he said - he did not yet consider 
the situation ripe for such a step.^ The reserved attitude of both Masaryk and 
Bcne§ had economic and political origins. As a matter of fact, in the early twen¬ 
ties Czechoslovakia maintained close economic relations with the Weimar Re¬ 
public, which became its main commercial partner. In addition, political relations 
were also satisfactory. Aimed against Germany, the political and military agree¬ 
ment offered by the French would have jeopardized all this, furnishing at the 
same time a reasonable pretext for Germany to join the enemies of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. (Hungary counted from the very beginning as a potential ally of Germany.) 
Furthermore, Masaryk and his followers feared the reaction of the political left, 
principally of the Czechoslovak Social DemcKratic Party, which had close con¬ 
tacts with Germany; finally, they were not indifferent to the presumably negative 
reaction of the international social democratic movement and of the demcKratic 
forces in general. 

'ad. luiropc 1918-40. 'I*, vol. 41. ff. 28-30. I>clicr of I'VkH to Mittcihauscr (n.d.). 

^Ibid 
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Besides domestic reasons, the attitude of Great Britain also represented a 
considerable restraint. The Czechoslovak statesmen wished to avoid a situation 
where they would have to choose between France and Britain, all the more, since 
they were economically dependent on the latter. As already mentioned, 
Czechoslovakia needed loans, and these were mostly available in Britain. But 
they did not wish to antagonise Britain for political reasons either, because - 
contrary to public belief - London’s voice was decisive in the settlement of po¬ 
litical questions in Central and South-Eastern Europe (e.g. on the question of 
Franco-Hungarian rapprochement, of the two return attempts of ex-King 
Charles, or of the Austrian and Hungarian reconstruction loans). 

The Czechoslovak government was furthermore unwilling to spoil its good re¬ 
lations with Italy, for at the time it was co-operating with Italy on several impor¬ 
tant questions - first of all, on the Habsburg question. So the Czechs were afraid 
not without reason that a Franco-Czechoslovak agreement would put an end 
to this. 

In addition, they had reservations about the agreement, because it involved the 
risk of a military conflict with the Soviet Union in supp)ort of Poland, which was 
part of the French security system. Certainly, BeneS advocated the weakening of 
Soviet power (this is why he opposed Lloyd George in the recognition of the So¬ 
viet Union), but he wished to avoid fighting against the Russian people. 

At the same time, this very “risky” French agreement could offer no guarantee 
at all against Hungary. The guarantees were supposed to be aimed exclusively 
against Germany, “where nobody menaced the frontiers”, since the German 
Government acknowledged the historical frontiers of Bohemia and furthermore 
had no intention of crossing them in support of the German population living 
there. Hungary, on the other hand, it was believed, wished to re-annex the 
Ruthenia and Slovakia. The aim of having the Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontier 
guaranteed, may have played a role in the negative Czechoslovak attitude to the 
French schedule of agreement which disregarded the problem of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s relations with Hungary. Of course, Prague considerably overstated the 
threat from Hungary, since after the establishment of the Little Entente the 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier was assured by a block of more than 42 million 
against a Hungary of less than 10 million inhabitants. Furthermore, after the rat¬ 
ification of the Trianon Treaty, Bethlen tried to obtain a so-called “little revi¬ 
sion” of the frontiers, with reference to Millerand’s letter. In truth, Prague 
wanted to delay the conclusion of the Frzmco-Czechoslovak agreement as long as 
possible, under the pretext of the Hungarian question, being sure that France 
would never guarantee the Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier. Thus, BeneS prof¬ 
iting of his country’s key position, wished to ensure that the envisaged agreement 
should cover not only the German-French and the German-Czechoslovak, but 
the Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontier as well. 

French political and military circles tried to convince the Czechoslovak gov¬ 
ernment of the undesirability and impracticability of its demand, for “it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a situation where Hungary would attack France”, whereas the 
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clause in question has to rely upon reciprocity.* As documented by an aide md- 
moire sent to the Ouai d’Orsay, however, the Czechoslovak government did not 
at all exclude the possibility of a Franco-Hungarian war: ‘*In the event of an An¬ 
schluss, Hungary will have a common frontier with Germany. The two defeated 
countries will wage a common war against the Europe of Versailles.*'^ 

Both parties thus maintained their positions. After Foch returned from 
Prague, the plan for the agreement fell into the background, to be taken up only 
two years later, in 1923. Again, the initiator was the French government. But the 
events which had taken place meanwhile had created a more suitable atmosphere 
for the realiz.ation of the plan. Obviously the Ruhr crisis had a strong effect on 
the Czechoslovak government. There was estrangement in Anglo-Czxichoslovak 
relations, too. Prague blamed the British government for having engaged itself 
with Germany and Hungary (supporting in the Ruhr conflict the German stand¬ 
point, and on the question of the reconstruction loan the Hungarian one), but 
refusing at the same time to grant Czechoslovakia the financial support it had re¬ 
quested in order to realize its political aims. 

In this situation the French government deemed it opportune to return to its 
former offer. As a matter of fact, there are several schedules to the agreement to 
be found in the Quai d'Orsay, permitting us to reconstruct the diplomatic strug¬ 
gle, and to observe the whole process leading finally to the conclusion of the 
agreement, as a result of mutual compromise. Both parties reduced their original 
conditions, especially France. The fundamental difference was this: while the 
Czechoslovak government desired an exclusively political agreement concerning 
generalities and without time limits, which would include the question of Hun¬ 
gary, the French government wanted to have a more specific agreement including 
concrete military co-operation, which would apply only indirectly to Hungary. If 
possible, Hungary should not even be mentioned by name. Nevertheless, the 
French schedule of summer 1923 still includes a special article on Hungary. 

As set out in item 3 of the schedule, France agreed to assist Czechoslovakia in 
the e\^nt of unprovoked aggression by Hungary against Czechoslovakia and to 
harmonize their positions. (“Dans le cas d’une agression non provoquee de la 
Hongrie contre la Tchecoslovaquie la France s'engage a preler assistance a la 
Tchechoslovaquie et se concerter avec elle k cet effet.”)^ The kind of assistance 
was not specified, it presumably meant the transport of arms and war material 
and the sending of advisors; this was in accordance with the original plan of the 
French. The second item concerning Germany was formulated more clearly: the 
parties agreed to mutual assistance (“preter mutuellement assistance”) and em¬ 
phasized the common defence of their territories (“la defense de leur terri- 


AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. f. 75. Aide m^moire of the French foreign ministry (n. d.). 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 73 - 76. Comments to the draft of the Franco-Czechoslovak 
friendship pact (n.d.). 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. f.60. Tlie Franco-Czcchoslovak draft agreement (n. d.). 
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toirc”).* Paragraph 4 of the schedule outlines an agreement by the military ex¬ 
perts - general staffs *- of the countries on the execution of items 2 and 3, i.c. on 
concrete co-operation against Germany and Hungary. 

The planned agreement and its extension to Hungary had many opponents in 
Paris, especially on the military side. Marshal Foch criticized it most vigorously. 
The agreement, he said, applied to Germany, and only in an indirect way to 
Hungary (the interpretation of paragraph 2 refers to it), which should not be 
mentioned by name. In the event of a Czechoslovak-Hungarian war, France 
could only assist Czechoslovakia with arms, war material and advisors. Compared 
with Germany (of 60 million inhabitants), Hungary (6 millions) was no serious 
enemy, Foch wrote to Poincar6, and was thus only a secondary target. It was in 
the interests of Czechoslovakia to concentrate its forces against Germany, be¬ 
cause even if it defeated the Hungarians in the event of a German-Hungarian 
war against Czechoslovakia, Germany would win and Czechoslovakia could not 
escape from German occupation. But if Germany was defeated, it would be easy 
for Czechoslovakia to re-establish the former state of affairs in regard to Hun¬ 
gary. The main enemy of Czechoslovakia - like that of France, Poland and Bel¬ 
gium as well - was Germany against which it had to concentrate its forces, en¬ 
trusting precautionary measures against Hungary to its allies within the Little 
Entente, i.e. to Yugoslavia and Romania. For France it would be more advanta¬ 
geous if the agreement left Hungary unmentioned, {expressis verbis), because this 
would mean its indirect adherence to the Little Entente.’ Foch’s view was ac¬ 
cepted by Poincar^, too. 

In June the Quai d’Orsay sent the draft to Prague, but waited in vain for the 
comments of the Czechoslovak government. Under the pretext that the draft had 
to be basically re-worked, Bene§ was in no hurry to reply. In October he went 
with Masaryk to Paris, where the question was discussed in detail with Millerand 
and Poincar6. All of them wished to conclude an agreement which would be the 
most serviceable for the security of the two countries. “Czechoslovakia wishes to 
remain with France for better and worse”, said Masaryk m the Palais Elys6e in a 
speech which caused great sensation at the time.® Although these words, repeat¬ 
edly quoted by the press conveyed quite a lot, it was still unknown, what kind of 
agreement was actually envisaged. As a matter of fact, not even the contracting 
parties knew it, because their ideas were contradictory even on the basic ques¬ 
tions: against whom should the agreement be aimed? How was their sovereignty 
to be safeguarded? Would there also be a military agreement? The most suh^ 
stantial differences were on the latter, for in this matter the Czechoslovak side 
seemed to be unyielding. Although the positions had moved considerably closer 
to one another, since the Czechoslovak government had abandoned its original 

^!bid. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 28 - 30. Letter of Foch to Mittelhauscr (n. d.). 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 41-42. Aide memoire about the visit of Benei to Peretti de 
la Rocca, October 18, 1923. 
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demand concerning Hungary, a full identity of views was still far from being 
achieved. Referring to the situation of Germany and to Czechoslovak public 
opinion, BeneS considered the conclusion of military conventions as untimely.’ 
On the other hand, he promised to reply to the French offer of the previous June 
after his return and, after consultations with Masaryk, to send a draft agreement 
to Paris, which could be discussed in December when he would be in Paris. 
There are some indications that BeneS tried to persuade Masaryk to accept the 
military obligations. The latter strongly vacillated, being against military alliances 
in general, and well known for his pacifism. BeneS even boasted in the Ouai 
d’Orsay that the above cited declaration was made by Masaryk in the Palais 
Elysdc under his influence.*’ It was anyway representative of President Masaryk’s 
hesitation that shortly afterwards, at a royal dinner in his honour in London, 
when he was asked, whether it was true that Czechoslovakia has signed a military 
convention with France, he replied: “telle convention n’dtait pas sign6e et ne le 
serait jamais”.** (Such a convention was not signed and would never be signed.) 

On November 28, 1923, BeneS told Couget, the French minister in Prague, 
that he was working on the new draft agreement, which would be not as laconic 
as the previous one, it will be of a more friendly style and include a review of 
Franco-Czechoslovak relations. In other words: instead of the concrete, pre¬ 
cise formulation of the French, he suggested an ineffectual wording of com¬ 
monplaces.*^ 

In November 1923, the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia was again negoti¬ 
ating in Paris, where he presented orally and in writing his comments on the 
French draft of June. The difference between the two texts was fundamental. The 
most significant difference was on the question of the military alliance: the new 
text did not even include an allusion to military co-operation, whereas the French 
draft devoted a special article to the matter. Hungary was not mentioned by 
name - a concession to the French (however, BeneS emphasized verbally the ne¬ 
cessity of precautionary measures against Hungary). In agreement with the 
French, the measures to be taken in the event of an Anschluss were more 
strongly stressed The article dealing with the Habsburg question was perfectly 
new. The French draft only included a clause about the Hohenzollern dynasty: 
the contracting parties were obliged to co-operate in order to prevent a restora¬ 
tion. According to the Czechoslovak draft, the contracting parties would act in 
accordance with the decisions of the Conference of Ambassadors of February 1, 
1920 and April 1, 1921, as well as with the policy of the Hungarian government as 
determined in its declaration of November 10, 1921. In case of need - at the re¬ 
quest of one of the parties joint action would be taken. The difference between 

^ Ibid. 

■* AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. f. 60. Report of Saint-Aulaire to Poincar6, November 21, 
1923; letter of Poincar^ to Foch, November 27,1923. 

*^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 64 - 65. Couget's report to Poincard, November 28,1923. 
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the agreements covering the Hohenzollerns and the Habsburgs was still signifi* 
cant: in the latter only consultation. There was also another difference: the 
French version only included a general statement that the present agreement was 
not contrary to earlier agreements by the contracting parties, while the 
Czechoslovak text mentioned these agreements by name (necessary first of all on 
account of Italy). 

The final text that was to be signed was drawn up in December 1923, when 
Bene^ was staying in Paris. French government circles made considerable con- 
cessions to the wishes of Masaryk and BeneS - most significantly: the clauses 
concerning the co-operation of the general staffs was left out (the agreement be¬ 
came a political convention), a special paragraph dealt with the Habsburg ques¬ 
tion, the point concerning Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia and Romania was included.*^ 

During the preliminary discussion the position of Poland was a great problem 
for both parties. As already mentioned, Czechoslovakia was reluctant to get in¬ 
volved in a war against the Soviet Union on behalf of Poland, bound by treaty to 
France. The negotiations were followed with great interest in Warsaw too, and 
although the envisaged agreement would have been advantageous for Poland’s 
security as well, it was not welcomed at all, for Poland was anything but pleased 
about the possibility of getting involved in a war against Germany in support of 
Czechoslovakia. Warsaw was also worried by the arming of Czechoslovakia by 
France, since these arms could, at any time, be turned against Poland, while the 
frontier dispute (which had already led to a seven-day war between the two 
countries) was still far from being settled. 

Szembek, Polish charg6 d’affaires in Paris, appeared several times at the Quai 
d’Orsay, asking for information about the agreement.^^ According to the Franco- 
Polish agreement, the French government was obliged to consult Poland on the 
draft agreement, to ask its opinion and to take its objections into consideration. 
Respecting the rules of the game, Poincard thus informed the Polish government 
about the preparations, about the contents of the draft and the course of the ne¬ 
gotiations; he added reassuringly that the treaty would not be at variance with the 
agreement concluded with Poland, in fact, it would complement the Franco-Pol¬ 
ish agreement: no military agreement would be signed, this being unnecessary 
because of the French military mission in Prague and the co-operation of the 
general staffs.*^ So the situation, whereby Poland could find itself in a state of war 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. voJ. 41. f. 66. The Franco-Czcchoeiovak draft agreement, December 
13, 1923; ibid., ff. 78-81. Aide memoire of Laroche; ibid. f. 6S; aide memotre about the ulk 
Bcne5-Peretti dc la Rocca, December 13, 1923; ibid, f, 70. Comments to the Franco-Czechoslovak 
draft agreement, December 13.1923. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 95-96. Aide m^^moire about the visit of Szembek, Polish 
minister in Paris, to Peretti de la Rocca, February 13, 1924. The Polish diplomat was mainly 
interested in the question whether France was going to conclude a military agreement also with 
Czechoslovakia. Peretti dc la Rocca reassured him that this was out of question. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 95 - 96. Poincare's letter to the French minister in Warsaw. 
December 28, 1923; ibid. ff. 95-96. Aide memoire about Szembek's visit to Peretti dc la Rocca, 
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wilh Germany on account of Czecho5»lovakia, could not occur. However, the 
statements made by Poincar^ did not reassure the government in Warsaw, since 
it had confidential information about the preparation of a military agreement. 

Signed on January 25, 1924, the Franco*Czechoslovak agreement did not actu¬ 
ally mention military co-operation between the two states, nor did it include any 
military clauses; it was merely a friendship treaty and alliance obliging the two 
parties ‘*to act in concert in any international question that could menace their 
security or the order established by the peace treaties signed by both of them”.*^ 
Attempts at the restoration of the Hohen/x^llern and Habsburg dyna.sties as well 
as the Anschluss were regarded as such. 

This time BeneS refused to sign the military agreement suggested by the 
French. “Since Prague proved to be unyielding in regard to the military conven¬ 
tion, the only way out for us was to attach to the text of alliance the interpretative 
letter of the two foreign ministers concerning the co-operation of the two general 
staffs”, wrote Laroche in an aide m6moire.*’ 

The following letters were sent on January 26, the day after the agreement was 
signed, Poincar^ addressed a letter to Bene§, who replied to it on January 31. 
The responsibilities of the chiefs of staff were identically formulated by both 
Poincar6 and Bene§. Accordingly, the general staffs of the two countries would 
maintain and strengthen co-operation aimed at developing a concerted plan in 
order to resist aggression by a common enemy against one of the two countries. 
The respective paragraphs read literally as follows: “II est entendu que par 
application de ’article 2 du Trait6 d’alliance en date ’hier (in the letter of BeneS: 
‘en date du 25 janvier’ - MA.) les fetats-Major g6n6raux de deux pays conti- 
nueront de maintenir et de resserrer d’une manidre constante leur entente dans 
le meme esprit et pour la meme fin, tant en ce qui concerne I’^tablissement de 
plans concertds pour parer k une agression dirigde coni re Tun des deux pays 
par un ennemi commun, qu’en ce qui touche Tdtude des moyens respectifs 
d’assistance envisages plus haut.”^® In both letters, the texts are fully identical. On 


December 28, 1923; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. f. 45. Aide memoire about Szembek's visit to 
Peretli de la Rocca, February 13,1924. 

** D^nes Halmosy: op. cii. pp. 204 - 206. 

Jules l^arochc: Au Quai tTOnay Briand et Poincare: 1913 -1926. Paris, 1957, p. 185. 

The vast material about the Franco-Czcchoslovak agreement does not include the letter of 
DencS and that of Poincard. I'herc is a short notice indicating that the letters have been taken out in 
1936 by M. Bargeton. However, the copies of the letters can be found: AD. Collection des Papiers 
d Agents - Papiers Millerand. vol. 56. ff. 157- 160, and : Arc/m>es du Sen^ice historique de /' armee de 
Terre a Vincennes - 7 N. 3105, carton 12, dossier 1. llic letters were published by P. Wandycz: 
l.'alliancc franco-tch^coslovaque de 1924: Une ^change dc lettres Poincar^ - Bene5. Revue d'histoire 
diplomatique t 1984/3 - 4. In his paper Wandycz also published two highly important statements. In 
its note of February 9, 1937 the Troisieme Bureau of the French General Staff called the attention 
of the Ouai d’Orsay to the difference between the two letters. The text of Dcneil is said to mean an 
automatic action for both contracting parties even if they do not fall victim to a direct aggression, 
whereas Poincan^ limits the action to the case when both states fall victim to a German aggres- 
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February 16, 1937, the Quai d’Orsay lays down that Poincare’s text is binding, 
while the term in the letter of BeneJ is a typist’s error. Wandycz is right when he 
rejects the allusion to the typist’s error, since in Poincare’s letter of February 14, 
1924 to Marshal Foch we also find the above-cited text. And it can also be found 
in the copies at the Ouai d’Orsay and in the archives of Vincennes. The author 
also asks with good reason: where is Poincare’s letter cited as instance by the 
French General Staff in 1937? Is it not rather a deliberate effort of the General 
Staff in order to limit the obligations of France towards Czechoslovakia? No 
doubt: the exact specification of these obligations require still further research 
work. 

The contracting parties agreed not to enclose these letters in the text of the 
agreement to be sent to the League of Nations and to acquaint both Parliaments 
with the main point of the agreement; these reports were drafted and harmo¬ 
nized in advance. 

News of the agreement created an international stir. The world’s press wrote 
for weeks about a secret military convention, denouncing the imperialist ambi¬ 
tions of France and its drive for hegemony in Europe. The attacks were led by 
Germany which regarded the agreement as aimed against itself and at the encir¬ 
clement of the country. The views of Tusar (former Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, who maintained close contact with the German social 
democrats, but was on bad terms with Bene§), and who emphasized the untruth 
of these beliefs, were simply ignored.” The Berliner Tageblatt even published the 
text of a secret military convention which, it alleged, had already been signed in 
October 1918.^ This was categorically denied by the French government: it 
stated that in 1918 no military convention had been signed, only negotiations 
were started about the establishment of a French military mission in Prague, the 
chief of which was supposed to fulfil the function of the Czechoslovak chief of 
staff.'* 

An equal uproar was caused in Italian government circles. The press fiercely 
attacked France; “which continuously aspires to European hegemony, as is 
proved by the Franco-Czechoslovak agreement”. The newspaper headlines re¬ 
ported an anti-Italian clause of the secret Franco-Czechoslovak agreement, Paris 
and Prague having agreed to act in concert against Italian efforts to acquire 
Mediterranean hegemony. In spite of French protests the press campaign was 
not stopped. Mussolini had no intention of intervening, since he himself believed 
that the agreement seriously endangered Italy’s interests in Central and South 


Sion. A comparison of this part of the two letters makes it clear, however, that the texts are literally 
identical, without any difference. The following sentence may be found in both letters: ^Une agres¬ 
sion dirigee contre Tun des deux pays par un ennemi commun.*' 

'^AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. f, 81. Margerie's report to Poincar^, March 20, 1923; ibid. 
Couget’s report to Poincar^. March 3, 1923. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. f. 86. Selections from the foreign press, March 17, 1924. 

Ibid. ff. 137-138. Margerie's report to Poincarf, January 4.1924. 
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Eastern Europe. He was afraid that the agreement would not only make 
Czechoslovakia enter the service of France, but also the allies of the Little En¬ 
tente; and this would have even worse consequences for Italy ^ 

The British press was more moderate, reporting on the secret military con¬ 
vention only with reference to the German and Italian articles. Nevertheless, 
Britain was obviously afraid that France, the strongest power on the continent, 
would gain in strength and become its serious rival. Public opinion was decidedly 
against military alliances, blaming them for the outbreak of World War One, be¬ 
cause - as a British newspaper put it - **a military agreement between two 
states against another country can never be a work of peace”. 

French and Czechoslovak diplomacy paid utmost attention to reconciliation 
with Britain, wishing to prove the untruth of the allegations, but succeeded only 
in part. The Foreign OfHce knew about a coded telegram sent from Prague and 
informing the Quai d’Orsay on January 13 of the arrival of General Sirov^ in 
Paris.^ It was obvious that the deputy chief of staff of Czechoslovakia had come 
to Paris to discuss military questions, and so it was not easy for BeneS to explain 
in London that there would be no change in the co-operation of the general 
staffs. Finally, Curzon seemingly gave credit to the information received. As a 
matter of fact, BeneS notified him of what was most important: Czechoslovakia 
was not going to support the conclusion of the Franco-Romanian and the 
Franco-Yugoslav agreements. This information was very significant for the 
British government because - like the Italian - it was afraid of the lo^cal con¬ 
sequence of the Franco-Czechoslovak agreement, i.e. that a similar one would be 
concluded with Romania and Yugoslavia.^ 

The Austrian government also joined the Italian, German and British attacks. 
The press reported on a secret military convention which was to prepare the oc¬ 
cupation of Austria by France and Czechoslovakia. The attacks were especially 
sharp during the visit of the German chancellor and foreign minister to Vienna. 
These reports - in reality: pure invention - were to the advantage of the An¬ 
schluss movement.^ 

In Parliament and the press as well as through their foreign representations 
both the French and the Czechoslovak governments denied the existence of any 
military convention and refuted the reports. In Parliament BeneS referred only to 


^ Ibid.t ff. 159-162. Report of the French charge d'affaires in Rome to Poincar^, January 9, 
1923; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. f. 96. Selections from the foreign press, March 19, 1924. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 183-184. Aide m^moire of the French foreign ministry 
about the talks with Osusk^, January 24, 1924; ibid. ff. 164- 165. Saint-Aulaire's report to Poincar^, 
January 16, 1924; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. ff. 27 - 28. Poincare’s telegram. January 30, 1924. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 159-161. Report of the French charge d'affaires in Rome 
to Poincare, January 9, 1924. 

^Ibid. ff. 159-161. Aide memoire of the French minister in Vienna about the Austrian press 
campaign, March 19,1924. 
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the agreement of the two general staffs in 1918 and considered their co-operation 
as satisfactory," 

Nevertheless, it might still be asked, whether the diplomatic and press cam- 
paign had any foundation, i.e. whether a military convention was concluded or 
not. According to our present knowledge the answer must be no, for no paper of 
documentary value has been found so far that would prove the existence of such 
a convention. After the occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1939, the Nazis searched 
the Prague archives in vain. They found no trace of any such convention, whereas 
they did find evidence of other secret agreements. The military convention was 
not concluded, because Masaryk and Bene§ opposed it, although the French gov¬ 
ernment had insisted upon it since 1921. As already mentioned, Foch left Prague 
in 1921 empty-handed. It was not opposition to military conventions in general - 
although Masaryk was opposed to any such agreements -, for there were actu¬ 
ally three military agreements concluded against Hungary which Prague never 
tried to keep secret. In the present case, however, the proposed convention was 
aimed not at Horth/s Hungary but against Weimar Republic which did not con¬ 
test the rightfulness of its frontiers with Czechoslovakia, and enjoyed much 
sympathy in left-wing circles both at home and abroad. Furthermore, from the 
viewpoint of international relations, a Franco-Czechoslovak agreement was also 
considered differently from a military convention between Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia or Romania. So the main point was not, against whom, but with 
whom the agreement was to be concluded. An alliance with France, particularly a 
military one, could be expected to be supposed by all the European Great Pow¬ 
ers, This could not be disregarded by Masaryk and BeneS, so they preferred not 
to conclude a military convention. It was unnecessary anyway, since close military 
co-operation already e?dsted between the two states. As already mentioned, there 
was a military mission consisting of 300 French officers who worked as advisors 
in Czechoslovakia; even the chief of the staff was a French officer. General 
Mittelhauser. So the above declaration made by Masaryk in London was in ac¬ 
cordance with the real situation - anyway as far as the first part of his statement 
was concerned. 

The exaggerated and long-lasting diplomatic uproar created by Itady and 
Britain over the agreement was not so much against the agreement as such, but 
aimed rather at preventing a similar agreement with Romania and Yugoslavia. 
There is no doubt that both powers played a role in the rejection of the French 
proposal by Belgrade and Bucharest; to the great surprise of Paris, not even 
Bcne^ supported the idea of such agreements amy more. The opposition to the 
Franco-Czechoslovak agreement was actually so strong that BeneS, who - ac¬ 
cording to his agreement with the Quai d’Orsay - wanted to draw his allies of 
the Little Entente into the alliance system, now considered this untimely. He 
gave as a reason at the end of January 1923 that Romania would be primarily 


"ad. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. ff. 90-91. Report of Coug^l, French minister in Prague, to 
Poincar^, January 20, 1924. 
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concerned with the “Russian” question, while an agreement with Yugoslavia 
would offend Italian sensitivities.^^ 


Yugoslavia and Romania Do Not Follow 
the Czechoslovak Example 

After the conclusion of the agreement with Czechoslovakia, the French govern¬ 
ment wished to conclude similar agreements with Romania and Yugoslavia. The 
question was to be discussed by the Belgrade conference of the Little Entente. 
The agreement was welcomed by public opinion in both Romania and Yu¬ 
goslavia, and eulogized in the press. However, the two governments maintained 
an attitude of reserve. On the one hand, they were rather angry with the parties 
for not having informed them in advance of the contents of the agreement, on the 
other hand, they were showing due regard for Italy and Great Britain. Further¬ 
more, Romania was afraid that through the agreement France would move closer 
to the Soviet Union. (From the very beginning, Czechoslovak policy towards So¬ 
viet Russia had been more liberal.)^ So the Belgrade conference raised great ex¬ 
pectations. 

The cautiousness of the participants became clear from the first day. The 
Franco-Czechoslovak agreement was touched upon, but it was removed from the 
agenda without genuine discussion. As a matter of fact, the agreement would 
have meant no significant advantage for Yugoslavia or Romania either politically 
or economically. Both expected something else from it, wishing to assert their 
own real or imagined interests which, mainly for geographical reasons, were very 
different. On the other hand, Poincard’s plan disregarded the specific foreign af¬ 
fairs problems of the two states. Since neither of them was directly interested in 
the German question, they would only have met their obligations under the treaty 
if France, in return, had offered guarantees against the Soviet Union and Italy, 
respectively. This however was unacceptable to Paris. The attitude of the two 
countries was also influenced by the fact that Bene$ himself did not wish to see 
further agreements concluded. 

The cautiousness of Yugoslavia and Romania was increased still more by the 
international uproar over the Franco-Czechoslovak agreement. The reaction of 
Britain and Italy was crucial, because it was perfectly clear that the criticism of 
Czechoslovakia was a warning, with the real aim of restraining them from con¬ 
cluding a similar pact. However, Britain and Italy only used indirect methods to 
make their views clear: the former refusing a request for loans and by the strict 


AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 41. ff. 156-157. Couget's report to Poincaid, January 26, 1924. 
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Ibid. ff. 125-126. Report of the French minister in Bucharest to Poincare, January 3, 1924; 
ilnd. f. 124. Report of Q^ment-Simon, French minister in Belgrade, to Poincanl, January 3,1924. 
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observance of amortization terms^ (the policy which had proved so effective in 
the case of the Hungarian loan), while the latter used political and economic 
pressure. 

Poincard had already prepared the extension of the Franco-Czechoslovak 
agreement in line with the discussions of the two parties. Time was pressing, for 
the French had much information indicating that Mussolini intended to frustrate 
their project and to establish strong ties with the two countries. Thus, French 
diplomacy was faced with a double task: to upset Italy’s calculations by outstrip¬ 
ping the Italians, and to win over the Yugoslav and Romanian governments. It 
was clear that the real battle would be fought for Yugoslavia. Since opinions on 
the Yugoslav-Italian and Yugoslav-French agreement published so far have sim¬ 
ply repeated commonplaces and have not always corresponded to the truth, we 
shall now try to reconstruct in detail the course of the negotiations. Documents 
found in French and Italian archives as well as in the bequest of Prince Regent 
Paul kept in the United States, put the events in another light and permit us to 
add some significant nuances to the general aspect. The latter especially demon¬ 
strate the efforts made by King Alexander as well as by Nin6d and Pa^i^ to arrive 
at an agreement with Italy. Even relations with France were subordinated to this 
aim, and this was the main reason why they avoided the French attempts at rap¬ 
prochement. 

Since the summer of 1923, negotiations had been going on between Yugoslavia 
and Italy concerning the settlement of the Fiume question which, according to 
Mussolini, had not been resolved satisfactorily by Sforza, Mussolini wished to as¬ 
sert Italian interests at any price, be it by force or otherwise.^ He also wanted to 
avail himself of French influence in Belgrade. On September 12, 1923, Contarini, 
Secretary General for Foreign Affairs, bad talks with Charles Roux, the French 
charge d’affaires in Rome. In order to awaken French interest, he suggested the 
idea of a trilateral (Italian-Yugoslav-French) agreement.^^ Two days later the 
secretary general asked Poincard through Barrdre, French ambassador in Rome, 
to use his influence on Belgrade to help settle the Fiume question. The same day 
Charles Roux informed the Ouai d’Orsay that Mussolini was trying to conclude a 
military agreement with Yugoslavia. On September 15, Millerand told Laroche, 
deputy chief of the political department, by telephone that, according to his con¬ 
fidential information, the Italian government was trying to exclude France from 
the Fiume settlement (the Italian proposal suggesting a tripartite agreement be¬ 
ing only a tactical play). In the opinion of the President, direct intervention in the 
negotiations was not possible. France could not pretend to be disinterested, since 


^ Ibid. ff. 183-187. Aide m^moire of the French forci^ ministry about the talks with Osusky, 
Czechoslovak minister in Paris, January 24,1924. 
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Yugoslavia could not l>c left out of consideration.” The same day he instructed 
the French ambassador in Rome to pay close attention to the negotiations, to 
listen to the Italian proposals, but not to interfere. “Direct intervention in such 
delicate negotiations - he cabled - involves the risk that we shall be made re¬ 
sponsible for the resulting arrangement.”” This instruction was confirmed by a 
telegram to Rome on September 18. 

The Ouai d’Orsay was only informed by the Yugoslav government of the Ital¬ 
ian draft and conditions of agreement on November 24, 1923 in a confidential 
memorandum presented by Miroslav Spalajkovid, the Yugoslav minister in Paris. 
Before replying to Mussolini, the Belgrade government wished to know the 
French position. The Italian proposal concerning the settlement of Fiume con¬ 
sisted of three points: (1) a general agreement concerned with the implementa¬ 
tion of the peace treaty; (2) the maintenance of neutrality, if another party should 
be subject to unprovoked aggression; (3) the purchase of the area (if one of the 
parties was to buy it, the other would be entitled to compensation). 

Laroche made the following comments on the conditions: (1) The principle of 
concluding a general agreement concerning the implementation of the peace 
treaty must be rejected, because “this would permit Italy to alienate Yugoslavia 
from France and the Little Entente. A prior agreement between France and the 
Little Entente is absolutely necessary”. (2) The item on neutrality could remain, 
if based on the stipulations of the Franco-Italian convention of 1902. (3) In con¬ 
cert with the Yugoslavs, proposal on the purchase of the area was rejected. 

On November 26, Peretti de la Rocca discussed the mailer with Spalajkovi^, 
presenting him with the above comments. The Yugoslav minister declared that 
Yugoslavia was unwilling to pay for the settlement of its relations with Italy - the 
question of Fiume included ~ by undertaking general obligations.” Since 
Poincar6 invariably took the view that any Italo-Yugoslav agreement had to be 
preceded by a Franco-Yugoslav convention, Spalajkovi6 repeated that Yugoslavia 
had always sided with France and so a formal agreement was unnecessary. How¬ 
ever, the Ouai d’Orsay insisted on its original position, i.e. on a prior Franco-Yu- 
goslav or a simultaneous trilateral agreement. On November 28, 1923, Peretti de 
la Rocca sent a letter to Spalajkovi^, where he again raised the idea of a Franco- 
Yugoslav agreement. But in Peretti de la Rocca’s note of December 8 about his 
talk with King Alexander of Yugoslavia, we read the following sentence: “Le Roi 
n’a pas parl6 de confirmer par ecrit Talliance franco-serbe”, (The King did not 
speak about the written confirmation of the Franco-Serb alliance.)^ In fact, the 
King made some statements concerning the Italo-Yugoslav agreement, which 
caused unea.siness in Paris. When it became clear that Mussolini was encouraging 


ff.2bis-4. 
^Ibid. ff. 2bis-5. 
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Yugoslavia to arbitrarily occupy Saloniki (thereby attaching it to Italy), French 
diplomacy did its best to restrain Belgrade from this risky adventure. Any infor¬ 
mation was forwarded at once to the British government which was most inter¬ 
ested in the matter.^ 

On December 18, Conlarini had talks with the French ambassador Barr^re on 
the question of Tangier and Tunis. He expressed his misgivings about future re¬ 
lations between Italy and France and alluded to the possibility of an understand¬ 
ing between the two countries in connection with the Italo-Yugoslav agreement. 
This was a further initiative in favour of the trilateral agreement he had sug¬ 
gested previously. In his next talk with Barr^re on December 24, he again re¬ 
turned to the question, emphasizing that France should take part in the negotia¬ 
tions either directly or indirectly.” 

On December 27, Poincard instructed Barrdre to be cautious with the propos¬ 
als of Contarini. Although the plan deserved much attention, “there can be no 
question of a similar agreement as long as the Fiume affair remains unsettled”.^ 
In his reply Barrdre should only say that “the initiative was received with sympa¬ 
thy, and without assuming a definite standpoint, we shall study the possibility of 
an eventual agreement aimed at consolidating the contacts between the three 
states. However, the question of Fiume must be settled directly by the two inter¬ 
ested parties between themselves” 

In his reply of December 28, Barrdre emphasized: he was also of the opinion 
that the envisaged agreement could not be concluded before a settlement of the 
Fiume question. And since it was important that the Yugoslav government 
should not refuse the settlement, he suggested pulling pressure on Belgrade.^* 
On January 5 he recommended to Poincar6 that Belgrade’s opinion of the tri¬ 
lateral pact should also be sought, while immediate negotiations should begin 
with Italy. Given imminent changes in the British cabinet, any further delay 
would be unwise. He also pointed out that the Franco-Czechoslovak agreement 
- though not yet signed, but, as generally known, due to be signed in the near 
future “ was giving rise to suspicion in Rome, “Time is not working for us”, he 
added, France and Yugoslavia must lake the opportunity, for if they are late, they 
loose their advantage.”*^ 

In January 1924, the Italian proposal concerning the trilateral agreement was 
accepted in Paris. Poincare informed the French minister in Belgrade of this on 
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January 8, and also gave the reasons for acceptance. 'The trilateral agreement is 
not the best form of mutual security, but it facilitates the conclusion of an agree¬ 
ment between France and Yugoslavia, which will complement the agreement 
with Czechoslovakia.” Poincard expressed the hope that the Yugoslav gov¬ 
ernment, knowing that France was ready after the trilateral agreement to 
make a bilateral agreement, would strive to achieve a settlement of the Fiume 
question.^ 

On January 9, Barrdre asked for an immediate reply to the question: Was the 
Belgrade government ready for the trilateral agreement? “Italian public opinion 
is worried about a possible Franco-Yugoslav and Franco-Romanian pact, since 
these agreements, together with the Franco-Czechoslovak pact, would result in 
the engagement of Italian forces.” He warned his government against signing a 
pact with Yugoslavia before the conclusion of the trilateral agreement.^ 

On January 10, the French minister in Belgrade, C16ment-Simon, reported 
that he had discussed the trilateral agreement with Pa5i6 NinCid, the King and 
Spalajkovid. “Pas d’objection de principe” (no objection in principle), he wrote. 
At the same time, Pa^id told the French minister that Britain’s reaction had to be 
known before the question could be decided, for the Francophile policy of the 
Little Entente was not approved of in London, as had been made known shortly 
before in connection with a request for a loan.^ 

On January 12, 1924, Barrdre informed the Quai d’Orsay that the Italian gov¬ 
ernment was now opposed to the “pacte a trois”. Contarini stated that his gov¬ 
ernment deemed it unworthy of great powers that France should reach an 
agreement with Italy “through Yugoslavia”. In addition, it was afraid of the 
British reaction. He thus suggested a bilateral Franco-Italian agreement. Barrdre 
reminded him that the whole conception had been set out by Italy; without 
denying this, Contarini said that they hoped to arrange the Fiume matter in this 
way. Barrdre had the impression that the position of Contarini remained un¬ 
changed, but encountered the opposition of Mussolini^ This was confirmed in a 
later cable; accordingly, Mussolini at first agreed in principle to the plan, but 
when the French wanted to have a convention on Tunis as well, he began to hes- 
itate.^^ 

But the real shock for the French government came on January 16,1924, when 
Cldment-Simon reported from Belgrade that the text of the Italo-Yugoslav 
agreement was as good as ready and would be signed at the end of the month. 
Poincard instructed Barrdre to verify at once whether it had already been 
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signed.^ Barrdre replied that according to press reports, Mussolini and Pd&it 
would meet at the end of the month in order to sign the agreement.^ 

It was obvious that if Yugoslavia signed the agreement, the Italian govern¬ 
ment, whose position in regard to the “pacte k trois” had visibly changed, would 
no longer be interested in such a trilateral agreement. In this situation the French 
government had only one aim: the Italo-Yugoslav agreement should include no 
term making it difFicult or impossible to sign a Franco-Yugoslav pact. On Jan¬ 
uary 18, Poincar6 cabled Belgrade asking for precise information about the 
agreement, indicating French worries and emphasizing the importance of the 
Franco-Yugoslav agreement.* The French tried to save what they could. They 
even considered sending a letter to Belgrade on the day the agreement was due 
to be signed, emphasizing the friendly relations between the two countries and 
referring to the Franco-Yugoslav agreement which was in preparation. They also 
contemplated asking Mussolini to officially inform the French government of the 
Italo-Yugoslav agreement. But finally both schemes were abandoned as unre¬ 
alistic. 

On January 22, 1924, Spalajkovi^ appeared at the Ouai d’Orsay and handed to 
Peretti de la Rocca the text of the Italo-Yugoslav agreement. He referred to 
some differences between Paiid and NinCi^ on the question, and tried to reassure 
Peretti: the agreement was only a pact of friendship and not of alliance, it con¬ 
cerned only the Balkans and was aimed at ousting Italy from the peninsula. The 
agreement, he said, would be signed on January 26 or 27. He also declared that 
the Italian minister in Belgrade had never mentioned the trilateral agreement to 
him, and in his opinion Italy had suggested it only for tactical reasons, wishing to 
put pressure on Yugoslavia. Finally, he referred to the fact that the King was also 
hesitating on the question of the **pacte a trois”, because of the British attitude to 
it but that during his stay in Paris he would be ready to sign anything that was 
prepared.^* However, as was shown by the following weeks and months, this was 
anything but true: the King was unwilling to sign any kind of treaty with France. 

Although it was already evident to Paris that the Yugoslav government was 
paying the utmost attention to the sensibilities of Mussolini and therefore re¬ 
jecting every French proposal French diplomats began to push strongly for a 
Franco-Yugoslav agreement. Pa§id and Nind^ who were staying in Rome, were 
invited to travel from Italy directly to Paris, but the Prime Minister refused on 
the pretext that he had to return urgently to Belgrade on account of parlia¬ 
mentary affairs. The French government had to resign itself to this, but asked 
Pa§i^ to visit the French capital after a short stay at home, in order to discuss and 
eventually sign the agreement. The Prime Minister did not refuse, but kept post- 
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pQning his journey to Paris because of pressure of business and illness. The pro¬ 
posed visit of the King of Yugoslavia was also postponed. Unable by now to pre¬ 
vent the Italo-Yugoslav agreement, Poincard made a last attempt to make the 
bilateral treaty a trilateral one. As a result, the Yugoslav minister in Rome, 
Antonovid, met Mussolini one day before the agreement was due to be signed 
(on January 26), and had a talk with him about a possible trilateral Italian- 
Frcnch-Yugoslav treaty. Mussolini flatly refused the plan, because it would 
“cause discontent in public opinion” and nullify the Italo-Yugoslav agreement. 
He emphasized once more that he wanted to conclude a treaty with the French, 
but not a trilateral one.^^ The French government, pretending to ignore Mus¬ 
solini’s refusal, appealed to Conlarini the same day, asking him to prepare a draft 
of a trilateral treaty. The Italian Secretary General refused with the same 
arguments as Mussolini. In a letter to the Quai d’Orsay, Barrdre recapitulated 
what he called “the comedy of the trilateral pact”.® 

On January 27, 1924, Pa§id and Nindid had a long talk with the French ambas¬ 
sador in Rome. Referring to his political obligations at home, the Yugoslav Pre¬ 
mier again refused to travel directly to Paris from Rome, but agreed to begin his 
French trip sooner, in ten days. Barrdrc again familiarized them with Contarini’s 
draft of the “pacte h trois”. 

On January 27,1924, the Italo-Yugoslav friendship treaty was signed in Rome, 
together with an agreement concerning the settlement of the Fiume question; ac¬ 
cordingly, the harbour of Fiume was annexed to Italy. An attached protocol em¬ 
phasized that the treaty was not aimed against Yugoslavia’s agreement with 
Czechoslovakia and Romania.^ So Mussolini managed to establish still closer 
links with Yugoslavia and to consolidate his position in the Balkans. It was a 
grievous defeat for French diplomacy. Poincard now concentrated all his efforts 
on concluding, as soon as possible, an agreement with Yugoslavia and Romania 
along the lines of the Czechoslovak-French agreement and frustrating Musso¬ 
lini’s plans concerning Romania and Czechoslovakia. However, Poincard was 
only able to achieve a small part of his plan. He prevented an Italo-Romanian 
agreement, but in this matter Mussolini himself was also helpful by recognizing 
the Soviet Union. 

In Paris the Italo-Romanian negotiations were viewed for a long time with 
such concern, and as they seemed to be making some progress, intervention was 
decided upon. It was obvious that the struggle for influence in Romania would be 
won by the country which was prepared to grant a loan and ratify the Bessarabia 
convention the S(X)ncst. The French government promised both. The BrStianu 
cabinet was faced with a grave dilemma. Its hesitation was brought to a sudden 
end by the unexpected action of Mussolini in January 1924, when he recognized 
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the Soviet Union. In Bucharest the news came like a bomb-shell. The ne¬ 
gotiations were broken ofT. King Ferdinand and Foreign Minister Duca made ar¬ 
rangements for a visit to Paris, the date of which was set at April 1924. It was 
universally believed that a Franco-Romanian agreement would be negotiated and 
signed on this occasion. We shall see, however, that this was not to be the case. 

Simultaneously, the French government continued its endeavours with Yu¬ 
goslavia, regarding as its main task in spring 1924 to conclude an agreement with 
that country and to prevent Czechoslovakia from adhering to the Italo-Yugoslav 
pact, all the more since it had information that this was being considered. 

On January 29, 1924, that is, two days after the Italo-Yugoslav agreement had 
been signed, Peretti had talks with the Yugoslav minister in Paris^ and urged the 
earliest possible conclusion of the treaty. He asked the minister to prepare a 
draft before the arrival of Pa^i^ in Paris. He emphasized that there would be no 
special military convention this time, but he attached great importance to the 
close and regular co-operation of the chiefs of staff. Spalajkovid was ready to 
prepare the draft, without mentioning it in the report intended for NinCi^.* The 
French proposal was drafted a day later by Laroche along the lines of the 
Franco-Czechoslovak agreement, with the only difference that, in addition to 
providing for military co-operation “it was important to provide for precaution¬ 
ary measures, so that Yugoslavia would not get involved in a military conflict with 
Bulgaria through ill-considered policy and Italian encouragement**. Laroche also 
composed a letter which was to be an annex to the agreement. The draft agree¬ 
ment was also approved by Poincar6, with the reservation that the undertaking of 
obligations should not encourage Yugoslavia to attack Bulgaria.^ 

The same day the French Premier cabled Barr^re, instructing him, “not to ini¬ 
tiate any more negotiations (with the Italians). On the contrary: it is time to start 
talks with Yugoslavia. These will take place during the visit of Pa5id to Paris”, As 
already noted, the Yugoslav Prime Minister had promised more than once to 
visit Paris. On January 30, he sent a message that he would arrive in the French 
capital on about February 10.” 

In the meantime, the Yugoslav Government tried to ascertain what kind of 
military support they could count on if they entered into conflict with Bulgaria. 
The Yugoslav Military Attach^ was making enquiries about this from General 
Desticker. In his next note Laroche advises caution, as the Franco-Yugoslav mil¬ 
itary agreement could encourage the Yugoslavs to attack Bulgaria.*^ The French 
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military leadership also became increasingly critical of the agreement which was 
urged by Poincard. While in the case of Czechoslovakia the same circles were 
ready to go to the most extreme lengths - they even demanded a secret military 
pact in the case of Yugoslavia they were opposed to an agreement on military 
co-opcralion. 

On January 31, 1924, Marshal Foch disclosed to the Ouai d’Orsay that he 
“disapproved in principle of the agreement with Yugoslavia, because it is not 
justifiable for security reasons, unlike the agreement concluded with the Czechs. 
It seems to be an effort at hegemony’\ ‘The Marshal was most anxious about the 
anti-Bulgarian attitude of the Yugoslavs”, noted Laroche, and added: “the latter 
comment is just, the former not. For us, the agreements should counterbalance 
the mutual security system envisaged by Yugoslavia.”^ 

The position of the French military circles (finally accepted by the political 
leadership as well) would have brought Yugoslavia very few advantages but in¬ 
creased risk. It actually increased Belgrade’s reservations against the agreement, 
which had existed from the very beginning. 

On February 1, 1924, Nindd instructed Spalajkovid, not to proceed further 
with the draft agreement. As soon as the parliamentary situation permitted, the 
Prime Minister would travel to Paris and negotiate the question personally.^* 
Scheduled for February 10, PaSi^’s journey was adjourned sine die. On February 
17, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister sent another telegram to Spalajkovi^ with the 
following instruction: “... if the French initiate discussions about the alliance, 
please do not make any promise at all. We wish to wait for the effect of the 
Franco-Romanian agreement. This will show, whether the moment is propitious 
for a similar agreement to be concluded by Yugoslavia”.'^ (At the time - Febru¬ 
ary 1924 - it was believed that a Franco-Romanian agreement would be signed 
in April, when King Ferdinand was due to come to Paris.) 

This was not without foundation. In Paris preparations for the signing of an 
agreement began. Since it was evident that the question of Bessarabia would play 
a decisive role in the matter, the French Parliament ratified the so-called 
Bessarabia convention (concluded in 1920) a short time before the arrival of 
King Ferdinand. In a speech delivered on the occasion, Poincare spoke warmly of 
Romania and of the relations between the two countries.^ 

Antonescu, the Romanian minister in Paris, called on Pcretli the same day 
(March 14), expressed his thanks for the warm words of the Premier and said 
that the ratification of the convention would permit the resumption of negotia¬ 
tions. In his opinion, these could lake place during the royal visit. Finally he 
asked: What would be Italy’s opinion of an eventual Franco-Romanian agrcc- 
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mcnt? Perelli misinrormcd Antonescu, because he replied that negotiations were 
going on with the Italians on this question, the inference being that Mussolini 
would not mind, if France concluded agreements with the other states of the Lit¬ 
tle Entente, similar to that signed with Czechoslovakia. (This he said in spite of 
possessing information attesting to the contrary.) Only in connection with Britain 
did he hint at a certain lack of comprehension in regard to the plans.^ Peretti 
and Antonescu agreed to draw up the draft agreement before the King arrived in 
Paris. However, there were irreconcilable differences of substance. The French 
government wanted to prepare a draft similar to the agreements that had been 
signed with Czx^choslovakia and was due to be signed with Yugoslavia. 

On March 28, Antonescu appeared at the Ouai d’Orsay and told Peretti that 
Foreign Minister Duca had insisted in a telegram that Bessarabia be expUcitty 
mentioned in the draft.^ Peretti presented the French draft, which the Romanian 
minister declared at once to be unsatisfactory, Bessarabia not being mentioned 
therein. Peretti tried to explain that the draft - just like the Czechoslovak and 
Yugoslav agreements - was limited to general considerations, but Antonescu 
asked that the Romanian-Polish or the Franco-Polish agreement should be taken 
as a basis, because the existing French draft merely repeated the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The Romanian diplomat was actually right, and the French 
knew it very well. This comes to light in a memorandum from Poincard to the 
Ouai d’Orsay: “I share the opinion of Antonescu, I had similar impressions which 
I imparted to the political department: the agreement does not add anything to 
the convention of the League of Nations. Nevertheless” - the Premier goes on - 
“it is impossible for us to assume more obligations, especially in regard to 
Bessarabia.”^ 

So it was not surprising that the negotiations made no progress during the visit 
of King Ferdinand to France. After the King had left, Duca remained in Paris 
and had long discussions with Peretti, but the differences of opinion remained. 
Finally, Duca declared that he could understand why Bessarabia and the guar¬ 
antee of the Romanian-Soviet frontiers could not be mentioned in the agree¬ 
ment, therefore he suggested a secret military agreement on the model of the 
Franco-Polish pact. He asked Peretti to place at his disposal the text of the 
Franco-Polish pact, so that he could study it. Peretti refused, saying that the 
agreement was secret, but he added that it only contained the agreement be¬ 
tween the general staffs. However, the Romanian foreign minister remained un¬ 
yielding.*'’ 
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On April 17, Poincar6 mcxlificd his previous standpoint; the Ouai d’Orsay in¬ 
formed Duca of this by letter. According to the new French proposal, first a 
Franco-Romanian agreement should be concluded which would serve the com¬ 
mon interest, and this could be followed by an agreement between the general 
staffs (“qui pourrail ctre suivi d’un accord militairc entre Ics Etats-Majeurs”). 
The military agreement would be attached to article 2 of the draft agreement, 
where the co-operation needed for the mutual security of the two countries was 
set out. In the letter Duca was reminded of the difference between the positions 
of Poland and Romania in regard to France which had to be reflected in the mil¬ 
itary agreements. France and Poland being neighbours of Germany, their agree¬ 
ment could not be the model for that to be concluded with Romania. Permanent 
contact had to be established between the general staffs, in order to consider the 
circumstances where war material might have to be delivered, but the dispatch of 
fighting forces was out of question.'^ 

On April 18, Antonescu asked on behalf of BrSlianu for preliminary in¬ 
formation from the French government on three matters: what advantages would 
accrue to Romania from the proposed agreement, if it were to become involved 
in a military conflict with the Soviet Union? What did the Franco-Polish military 
agreement contain? What could be expected as compensation for Anglo-Roma- 
nian alienation, a presumed consequence of a Franco-Romanian agreement?*' 

After consulting Poincare, Peretti replied that an agreement could be con¬ 
cluded only along the lines of the pact with Poland. He refused to disclose the 
contents of the Franco-Polish military agreement, because - as he pul it - it 
changed daily. There was no answer to the third question which obviously con¬ 
cerned the granting of a loan. (However, there is no reference to it on record.) 
Finally, Peretti told Antonescu that it was not at all urgent for France to conclude 
an agreement. Romania on the other hand, had to be interested in an agreement 
because of its worries about the Soviet Union. 

On April 27, Peretti had a further talk with Duca. He again insisted on his 
previous standpoint and repeated that France could not sign an agreement 
declaring that it would go to war under any circumstances whatsoever, this being 
in fact forbidden by the Covenant of the League of Nations. The agreements 
concluded with Poland and Czechoslovakia did not commit the contracting par¬ 
ties to more than consultations and to agreed positions in the event of a threat. 
So France could not guarantee a Romanian occupation of Bessarabia, just as it 
would not think of asking Romania to guarantee Brittany. According to the 
record, these arguments made an impression on Duca, who declared finally that 
if they could come to terms on a political agreement, an agreement covering the 
co-operation of the general staffs could also be discussed, and a Romanian mili¬ 
tary mission would come to Paris for this purpose. Thus the Romanian foreign 
minister accepted that the political agreement should include no military clauses. 
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Nevertheless, the negotiations came to a standstill, and Britain played an im¬ 
portant role in this. Concurrently with the French negotiations, Duca also had 
discussions with MacDonald, asking him to conclude an alliance with Romania at 
the .same time as France, or even without France. He also revealed some con¬ 
fidential information about the French position. The British Prime Minister re¬ 
jected the proposed alliance, but took care that certain news should become 
known. At the beginning of May, Reuters News Agency published a communiqud 
disclosing the real position of Romania towards the French alliance. It was evi¬ 
dent that the information came from the Foreign Office. In a letter Peretti 
lodged a protest letter to Antoncscu. The King of Romania, who had left Paris 
empty-handed, had talks with several British politicians shortly afterwards. 
Bucharest’s hesitation towards France increased still more. This had an effect on 
the Franco-Yugoslav negotiations as well. The talks made even less progress, al¬ 
though during this period an agreement with Yugoslavia was considered as im¬ 
portant in Paris. 

In February 1924, France sent a new ambassador to Belgrade, C16ment-Si- 
mon, being regarded as unsatisfactory. Billy, his successor, had long discussions 
with Spalajkovi^ on February 18, before leaving for Belgrade. The Yugoslav 
diplomat explained that the Franco-Yugoslav agreement would have to wail until 
the Skupscina had ratified the Italo-Yugoslav agreement, which had been delayed 
by PaSi^’s illness. He emphasized that French public opinion had to be prepared 
for the official visit of King Alexander to Paris, and this would provide an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to negotiate an agreement between the two countries, which 
could eventually be extended to a trilateral pact.^ 

On the margin of the note made of the Billy-Spalajkovi^ talk, Poincar6 wrote: 
“It is better to protract the talks about the agreement, until the question of 
Macedonia is settled.”^* 

The French Premier - whose intransigent foreign policy was strongly criti¬ 
cized both at home and abroad - began to display some cautiousness in relation 
to Yugoslavia. All the more, since in the given situation he could not have con¬ 
cluded a treaty with that country, unless he had been prepared to make some 
guarantees to the Yugoslavs against Bulgaria and Italy. But this was out of ques¬ 
tion. Thus, from spring 1924, the French no longer pressed Belgrade to conclude 
an agreement. They also became more careful in regard to any treaty with Ro¬ 
mania. 

The Franco-Yugoslav and Franco-Romanian talks made it clear that the posi¬ 
tions of the parties were very different. Each country wished to ensure its own 
security. In addition, no country wanted to damage its relations with the power 
important for it, and each wanted to keep out of the political problems of the 
others - the members of the Little Entente from the Franco-German, France 
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from the Halo-Yugoslav and Romanian-Russian problems. In the latter ease 
Romania’s allies within the Little Entente were also most careful.’^ 

During the Franco-Romanian negotiations, PaSi^ had disclosed to Paris that 
he was not delighted at the prospect of a Franco-Romanian-Yugoslav agreement, 
being afraid of getting involved in a Romanian-Soviet war over Bessarabia,^ 
When news came from Paris that the Franco-Romanian agreement would not 
come about, the Yugoslav Prime Minister informed the Ouai d’Orsay that for 
that very reason the Franco-Yugoslav pact could not be concluded either.’^ 

The diplomatic wrangling went on. Billy reported on May 8 that the Yugoslav 
government was claiming not to have received the French draft agreement.” Of 
course, this was not true, for Peretti had handed the text to Spalajkovi^ a long 
time before, in January.” A copy of the “lost” draft was sent to Belgrade on May 
21. Shortly afterwards, Billy informed his government that King Alexander’s visit 
to France had had to be postponed for various reasons. 

As already mentioned, from April 1924, the French government no longer in¬ 
sisted on a Franco-Yugoslav-Romanian agreement, but it launched a diplomatic 
offensive against the impending Italo-Czechoslovak pact, wanting to prevent at 
all cost the adherence of Prague to the Italo-Yugoslav agreement. 

It actually had precise information about the talks in progress between Italy 
and Czechoslovakia and about the fact that Bene.^, who regarded the envisaged 
Franco-Yugoslav agreement as untimely, welcomed the Italo-Yugoslav treaty and 
was ready to accede to it. On April 16, 1924, just before BeneS went to Rome, 
Poincard cabled the French representatives in Prague and Belgrade, instructing 
them to begin talks with BeneS as soon as possible, as well as with Nindid, King 
Alexander and Palid, about the proposed Italo-Czechoslovak agreement. 

“... French public opinion will be indignant if it learns that Czecho.slovakia has 
come to terms with Italy before France and Italy , but particularly France and 
Yugoslavia have had the opportunity to conclude agreements. We have so far 
abstained from putting pressure on our friends in Belgrade, but if an agreement 
should be concluded between Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Italy, everybody in 
France will regard it as an attempt to oust us from the Central and South-East¬ 
ern European affairs. The result would be a grouping around Italy that would 
counterbalance the influence of France. It is not in the interests of Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia that Italy’s influence should grow at the expense of France. It 
is well known in Belgrade as well as in Prague that France is the only great power 
the states of the Little Entente can rely upon. It is thus in the interests of both 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia to avoid the distrust of French public opinion in 
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regard to the trilateral Ilalo-Yugoslav-Czechoslovak pact as envisaged by BeneS. 
This cannot be achieved unless a Franco-Yugoslav agreement is concluded either 
prior to the trilateral agreement or concurrently with it. Bene$ must understand 
the importance of this and try to influence Belgrade accordingly 

The same day Laroche sent for Osusk^, the Czx^choslovak minister in Paris, 
and warned him that the adherence of Czechoslovakia to the Italo-Yugoslav pact 
would be likely to have serious consequences.^ Two days later, on April 18, 
Peretti told Spalajkovi^: “We shall put no more pressure either on Yugoslavia or 
Romania. But if Czechoslovakia should adhere to the Italo-Yugoslav agreement, 
the question will be raised in Paris, as to whether the Lillie Entente is under the 
influence of Italy.”^ 

Despite the determined intervention of Poincare’s government, however, 
Czechoslovakia followed the example of Yugoslavia: at the end of April 1924, 
BeneS went to Rome and signed the llalo-Czechoslovak friendship treaty, com¬ 
mitting the signatories to the defence of the status quo and the prevention of a 
Habsburg restoration.® The Czechoslovak foreign minister did not take the ad¬ 
vice of Paris: he neither restrained Yugoslavia from an agreement with Italy, nor 
did he himself refuse Mussolini’s offer of an Italo-Czechoslovak treaty. 

Thus Poincare’s diplomacy suffered an ignominious defeat. France’s relations 
with Britain and Italy became more and more strained and lies with the stales of 
the Little Entente - especially with Yugoslavia - loosened as well. This, to¬ 
gether with his unsuccessful policy on the Ruhr question, provoked sharp criti¬ 
cism from almost every French party; as a result, the elections in May 1924 re¬ 
sulted in Poincard’s defeat, and Millcrand also resigned. A left-wing bloc of radi¬ 
cals and radical socialists came to power, with Edouard Herriot as Premier. The 
latter was a representative of pacifism; under his influence considerable changes 
took place in French foreign policy. Poincare’s aggressive policy aimed at Euro¬ 
pean hegemony and at the establishment of military alliances was replaced by a 
policy of reconciliation. The new French Premier regarded it as important to re¬ 
pair the worsened relations with Britain. His aspirations were similar to those of 
MacDonald’s Labour government which had taken office a little earlier. During 
this period, co-operation between the two governments became very close. 
Herriot firmly opposed the system of eastern alliances and suspended further de¬ 
velopment. Thus, the Franco-Yugoslav and Franco-Romanian agreements were 
removed from the agenda for a number of years. 


^ AD. Furopc 1918-40. T. vol, 42. ff. 105-107. Poincare’s circular telegrani. April 16, 1924. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 52, ff. 2bis- 18. 
ff. 2bis-19. 
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Great Britain 


In ihe previous chapters wc merely hinted at Great Britain’s policy concerning 
the Little Entente; now wc arc going to treat the matter in some detail. As indi¬ 
cated by the sources, the Little Entente was established with Great Britain’s 
agreement, out of anti-French considerations. Britain supported the ambitions of 
Bcne§ which were opposed by Millcrand. At the time the alliance was formed, a 
political line prevailed in the Foreign Office which was opposed to the pro-Hun¬ 
garian policy of Lloyd George and pressed for increased support of the victorious 
successor states. British diplomats in Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest were 
instructed to promote the realization of the Bcnc§ plan, i.e. the creation of the 
intended alliance.** A note from Philips refers to this: the Little Entente will 

be of a defensive character, it will safeguard peace and enjoy the full support of 
His Majesty’s government”^ However, the plan advocated by Take lonescu and 
aimed at the inclusion of Poland and Greece in the alliance, was opposed by the 
Foreign Office.*^ 

Thus, British diplomacy played a role in the establishment of the alliance, the 
members of which, however, had no political agreements with Circat Britain. As 
a matter of fact, London took care not to undertake any obligations in the 
region. When relations between France and the Little Entente became closer. 
Great Britain withdrew more and more from the bloc, letting it pass into the 
French sphere of interest. However, Britain did not abandon its economic posi¬ 
tion, in fact, it endeavoured to expand its important commercial relations. It 
concluded commercial agreements with every member state, leading to consider¬ 
able results within a short time, especially in the case of Yugoslavia and Roma¬ 
nia, In both countries it managed to occupy, to a significant extent, the economic 
position formerly held by the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and (Jermany, thus 
entering into competition with Czechoslovak industry. Economically, all three 
countries of the Little Entente were very dependent on Britain, since the loans 
which were for them of vital importance, came mainly from Britain. The British 
government tried to draw as much profit as possible from the situation, putting 
considerable pressure on the member states to accept its political ideas. Much 
can be read about the alleged indifference of Cireat Britain to the region, but this 
is true only in so far as it was unwilling to undertake any obligations there; as 
proved by our investigations, the British government actually intervened con¬ 
stantly and most strongly in political matters, playing a decisive role in their set¬ 
tlement. This was done mainly for economic reasons: to protect British economic 
interests and to promote the economic and political consolidation of Central and 
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In ihcir reports, the British diplomats in Prague, Bucharest, and Belgrade considered as justi¬ 
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South-Eastern Europe. Britain urged the overall economic reconstruction of ev¬ 
ery state within the region and supported Hungar/s request for a loan from the 
League of Nations, despite the opposition of the Little Entente. In connection 
with this, Britain opposed the attempts at Habsburg restoration as well as the 
policy aimed at isolating Hungary. In fact, Britain advocated Hungary's admis¬ 
sion to the League of Nations, opposing at international level the excesses of the 
Little Entente which were supported by France. Later Britain pressed for revi¬ 
sion of the peace treaties. 

So, although allowing the region to fall under French influence, Great Britain 
took good care to ensure that this did not result in too great a reinforcement of 
the French hegemony in Europe. Thus it kept a constant watch on the actions of 
the French government in the Danube Basin, countered them and managed in 
most cases to form a common position with Italy. As already mentioned, Britain 
and Italy joined forces to prevent the Franco-Hungarian agreement, the restora¬ 
tion of the Habsburg dynasty in Hungary and, apart from a short period, also co¬ 
operated in the reconstruction of Austria and Hungary. In the case of the 
Franco-Little Entente agreements, they took the same position. Britain also 
played a role in the fact that France had to content itself with the Franco- 
Czechoslovak agreement and that the expansion of the alliance system was not 
realized until the second half of the twenties. In an article 'Trance and the Little 
Entente”, Lloyd George emphasized that French efforts to create military al¬ 
liances in Central and South-Eastern Europe would imperil European peace, 
since they would change the region into a military camp. "What advantages does 
France expect from this policy?” - he asked - “For in the case of war between 
France and Germany, they would be unable to lend it a real aid.”*^ 

The difference between Great Britain and France, marked especially after the 
Ruhr crisis, also affected Britain's relations with the Little Entente. London’s call 
for the recognition of the Soviet Union strained the situation still more. From the 
end of 1923, the Tory cabinet was pressing for recognition of the Soviet Union, 
both by Britain and by the states of the Little Entente. In Curzon’s opinion the 
international situation, the economic crisis and shrinskiking European markets 
required economic and political co-operation with the Soviet Union. However, he 
was confronted with considerable opposition at home and abroad; at first, all the 
members of the Little Entente were against him. Even BeneS, who took a most 
liberal line on the question, had a long discussion with the British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary.** Finally the Cabinet dropped the plan. Only after the defeat of the Tories 
in January 1924, when the Labour Party came to power, did Great Britain rec- 
ogniz.e the Soviet Union. MacDonald, the new Prime Minister, also urged the 


V.P. I Potemkin) Patyomkin: A diplomdcia tonenae (1^^ history of diplomacy). Budapest. 
1950, p. 288. 

**AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 42. f. 105. Aide memoirc of the French foreign ministry about 
the visit of Beneil. Oecember 1923; ibid. vol. 41. f. 65. Aide memoirc about the Bcnc5-Peretti dis¬ 
cussions. December 13, 1923. 
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normalization of relations between the Little Entente and the Soviet Union, but 
he was unsuccessful. On this question the member states aligned themselves 
rather with Poincard, who rejected the British proposal. Only later, during the 
Herriot cabinet, which actually recognized the Soviet Union, did they change 
their attitude to some extent. Although at that time BeneS agreed with the British 
- and by now French - position, he retreated because of the resistance of the 
right-wing opposition and his allies. (For further details see the chapter: The So¬ 
viet Union.) 

Though unwilling to guarantee (iermany’s eastern frontiers, Great Britain vig¬ 
orously supported the establishment of a Central and South-Eastern European 
Locarno. For this reason it put pressure on all three members of the Little En¬ 
tente,*^ and increased its diplomatic activity in the defeated small states - Hun¬ 
gary, Austria and Bulgaria as well. (See the following chapter.) 


Italy 

The relationship between Italy and the Little Entente has already been dealt with 
in detail. Therefore, we will now just briefly summarize its development. 

For a long time the relationship was unclear. It is indeed hard to find an un¬ 
ambiguous line in Italy’s foreign policy at this lime. In the years after the war it 
became isolated and antagonistic towards its allies. It felt cheated and disadvan¬ 
taged by the post-war settlement and pursued an uncertain policy of sabre-rat¬ 
tling. So it approached the Little Entente, and then it withdrew. In one respect, 
however, it was quite consistent: in an attempt to weaken potential adversaries in 
the Balkans, Italy followed from the very beginning an anti-French and anti-Slav 
foreign policy. This determined its relations with two members of the alliance, 
i.e. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Since Romania shared Italy’s concerns about 
the Slav danger, the two states could co-operate very closely. From the very be¬ 
ginning, the Italian government opposed a Slav dominated alliance in the Danube 
Basin, since this would have hindered its Balkan plans and reinforced the posi¬ 
tion of Yugoslavia. In general, in favour of bilateral contacts, Italy concentrated 
its attention on the improvement of Hungarian-Romanian relations. “The main 
line of our policy is to prevent by any means an agreement between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. All our efforts must be concentrated on the establishment of a Hun¬ 
garian-Romanian alliance”*^ - wrote Tilloni, Italian foreign minister, in August 
1919. His successor, Scialoja, followed a similar line: “In.stead of an alliance be¬ 
tween Austria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia being under the influence of 
France, the Italian government prefers an alliance consisting of Hungary, Roma- 


In the archives of the iTcnch and Italian foreign ministries, there arc numerous documents 
about this. Ilic question will be di.scussed in detail in the following chapter. 

ASMAll. 1738. 115fJ. riltoni’s cable to lk)rghesc, August 12, 1919; ibid. 1152. Tittoni's cable to 
(icncral Mombclli, August 12, 1919. 
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nia and eventually Poland, which would follow our line'' - he wrote “ In 1920, 
when Sforza became foreign minister, Italy intervened - together with Great 
Britain - against the Franco-Hungarian rapprochement and the two return at¬ 
tempts of ex-King Charles. As a consequence, Italy was able to sign, in the same 
year, the Rapallo convention with Yugoslavia, certain parts of which also applied 
to Czechoslovakia. Up until 1925, Italy did not support the revision of the Peace 
Treaties of Saint-Germain and Trianon and opposed vigorously any attempts at 
the Anschluss. It also disapproved of Hungarian revisionism, initially opposed the 
admission of Hungary to the League of Nations, the granting of a League of Na¬ 
tions loan to Hungary, and a moratorium on reparations. All this provided the 
opportunity to pursue an apparently amicable policy towards the Little Entente. 
Although Hungary continued to be regarded as a potential ally, Italy was careful 
and circumspect in its relations with Hungary. 

Mussolini’s seizure of power caused considerable change in the development 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe. Although the direction of Italian ex¬ 
pansion was already clear before Mussolini’s putsch, there now occurred a radi¬ 
cal change in the means of achieving its aims. Italy, which had earlier posed as a 
guarantor of the status quo, appeared from the mid-twenties as a supporter, in¬ 
deed, as the champion of revisionism. 

Of course, the change did not occur suddenly. At first, Mussolini collaborated 
with the Little Entente and maintained an anti-Hungarian policy. The in¬ 
ternational events of 1923 offered Italy a good opportunity to maintain its appar¬ 
ently friendly policy towards the Little Entente. Anglo-French dissension result¬ 
ing from the Ruhr crisis isolated France and also brought to the surface impor¬ 
tant differences within the Little Entente - a fine opportunity for Mussolini to 
prevent, together with Britain, the realization of the Franco-Yugoslav and 
Franco-Romanian agreements which were also against Italian interests, and thus 
to place further obstacles in the way of French ambitions in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe.^ Profiting from the isolation of France after the Ruhr crisis, in 
1924 he concluded an agreement with Yugoslavia and shortly afterwards with 
Czechoslovakia. Except for the first half of 1924, the closest contact continued to 
be maintained with Romania, although this was the only member state of the 
Little Entente, with which Mussolini did not succeed in concluding a pact in the 
first half of the twenties. In its policy towards the Soviet Union, Italy was un¬ 
willing to follow Bucharest; needing Soviet good-will in its Balkan plans, it re¬ 
fused for economic and political reasons to ratify the convention - including the 
Bessarabia question ~ a point upon which the Romanian government was in¬ 
sisting. In fact, Italy recognized the Soviet Union in January 1924, and this over- 


^Ibid.\ ACS- 458-4. Scialoja’s cable lo Cerrutii, December 28, 1919; PDH. I. 65. doc. 

*^ASMAE. 1738 - 937-1870. Cable of ihc Italian foreign minister to the Italian minister in 
Prague. August 23, 1923; tbij. 1509-6720. Ak>isi to Mussolini, April 15. 1924; ibid. 6721. Aloisi's re¬ 
port to Mussolini, May 17, 1924; ibtd. 1508 - 6704. Aloisi's cable to Mussolini. May 21. 1924; ibid. 
938- 1888. Aloisi’s cable to Mussolini. January 5, 1924, 
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shadowed for a while relations between Italy and Romania. Despite the agree* 
ments with Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, the disputes between them became 
more and more frequent. The agreements concluded in January and April 1924, 
were not renewed by Mussolini. His policy towards Hungary changed accord* 
ingly. By 1925, Mussolini had overcome his domestic opposition, while Hungary’s 
economic and financial situation had consolidated somewhat. There were a num¬ 
ber of indications of the readiness of the two countries to co-operate. In a confi¬ 
dential note Mussolini advocated an overall revision of the peace treaties, in¬ 
cluding the Treaty of Trianon. 


The Soviet Union 

On the Soviet question the states of the Little Entente did not take common line, 
there being great differences between them from the very beginning. Their rela¬ 
tions with Soviet Russia (and later with the Soviet Union) were influenced not 
only by their fear of Bolshevism, but also by other political, economic and geo¬ 
graphic factors, which were very different in the three states. Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia were not immediate neighbours of the Soviet Union, and thus had no 
territorial problems, nor did the Bolshevik danger manifest itself on their fron¬ 
tiers. Both states were Slav and, although they hated the Soviet regime and were 
all for weakening and subverting it, they were unwilling to participate in military 
action against the Russian people.^ Thus, they refused to agree to anything 
which would have amounted to, or could have led to, military confrontation, for 
instance joining a third intervention or to the Romanian proposal for a treaty 
that would guarantee the Soviet-Romanian frontiers. They were also most careful 
in regard to draft agreements connected directly or indirectly with Poland. Of 
course, the governments in Prague and Belgrade did their best to avoid any mil¬ 
itary conflict contrary to their direct interests, but their caution was certainly also 
motivated by an unwillingness to get involved in a war with the Soviet Union on 
the side of Poland. A substantial difference between the two states, which obvi¬ 
ously influenced their standpoints on the Soviet question as well, was that 
Czechoslovakia was a liberal democratic state, whereas Yugoslavia and Romania 
were right-wing monarchies. Industrialized as it was, Czechoslovakia was more 
interested in the development of commercial relations with the Soviet Union 
than were the two others. This was the main reason why Romania was unable to 
realiz^e one of the main ambitions of its foreign policy: a Little Entente that 
would also guarantee the Romanian-Soviet frontiers. In fact, Romania’s allies 
within the Little Entente refused even to recognize the annexion of Bessarabia. 
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lliis aspect certainly played a role in the rapprochement and co-operation of the two coun¬ 
tries. However, it was not this that really counted; the collective protection of their common in¬ 
terests was the decisive factor. Whenever and wherever the interests did not coincide, the two states 
turned against one another in spite of Slav fraternity. 
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Thus, the Little Entente was not directly aimed against the Soviet Union as 
alleged in historical works published in the East-Bloc countries in the fifties. The 
standpoint of the alliance on the Soviet question varied. It was different at the 
beginning, when France was still against the bloc and British influence asserted 
itself, from what it was later when French influence became dominant, and also 
from what it became in the thirties, when France itself began to more closer to 
the Soviet Union. In the first phase, all three states - Romania too - were - 
paradoxical as it may sound - a support for the young Soviet Russia, since they 
did not join the third intervention. In fact, they refused to let Hungarian troops 
pass through their territory (Hungary participated voluntarily), being afraid the 
troops might remain there. Under British influence the three stales received the 
initial Soviet advances with some sympathy. The Romanian Prime Minister 
Vaida-Voevod, thought that Soviet Russia, being in a difficult position, would be 
ready for concessions in the Bessarabian question, started talks with Chicherin in 
London in March 1920.’* Following the intervention of France, however, the 
negotiations were broken off. Vaida-Voevod, who allegedly started the talks 
without consulting the King, was dismissed and replaced by General Averescu, 
who merely suspended the talks without definitely breaking them off. But when it 
became clear that the Soviet government was unwilling to accept the arbitrary 
annexion of Bessarabia by Romania, Bucharest turned completely against 
Moscow. An agreement with Poland, suggested earlier by Warsaw, was con¬ 
cluded in 1921, committing the two stales to the mutual protection of their east¬ 
ern frontiers. Thereafter the Sovict-Romanian relationship was rather hostile. 

During this period the Yugoslav government also vacillated in its attitude to¬ 
wards Soviet Russia. In August 1920 - at the same lime as the Czechoslovak- 
Yugoslav agreement was signed in Belgrade - the Yugoslav foreign ministry sent 
Iri^, a former member of the Serbian embassy in Russia, to Paris in order to find 
out whether the Soviet government regarded a rapprochement with Yugoslavia 
as desirable. Chicherin welcomed the initiative and emphasized that Soviet Rus¬ 
sia wished to establish friendly relations with Yugoslavia.^^ But this was finally 
prevented by certain forces, first of all by the royal court. Yugoslavia became one 
of the centres of White Russian emigration. Normalization of relations was out 
of question for many years. Together with Romania, the Belgrade government 
did its best to restrain Czechoslovakia from establishing relations with the Soviet 
Union, a plan which its ally - unlike itself - did not give up. 

Bene^ announced for the first lime in January 1920 his intention of ap¬ 
proaching Soviet Russia. He started a correspondence with Chicherin in the 
summer of 1920, they negotiated in London about the establishment of com¬ 
mercial relations between the two countries.^^ However, Benc^ envisaged the de- 
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vclopmcnt of Czechoslovak-Soviet contacts with the exclusion of political ques¬ 
tions and without diplomatic relations. Vigorously attacked not only by the gov¬ 
erning coalition, hut also by his partners in the Little Entente, he was finally 
compelled to withdraw. 

The fact that the Little Entente was not explicitly against the Soviet Union and 
was actually never aimed against it, did not mean that the three stales did not 
pursue an anti-Soviet policy and that the bloc had no anti-Soviet function. The 
latter became obvious by the geographical position and the international role of 
the alliance: in accordance with French conceptions, it played the role of a buffer 
between the East and West. 

This function of the bloc was overstated by the Bratislava conference of the 
Central and South-Eastern Communist Parties. The conference advocated the 
abolition of the anti-Soviet “reactionary” alliance and the creation of a 
revolutionary federation, which would unite the Central and South-Eastern peo¬ 
ples.^ 

During the Rapallo conference (1922) and afterwards, the Little Entente was 
again in a dilemma. In the weeks before the conference the representatives of the 
member states had several meetings in order to inform themselves and to co-or¬ 
dinate their opinions. For this purpose BencS went to London and Paris, where 
he had talks with Lloyd George and Poincard,’^ During his discussions he no¬ 
ticed the profound differences that existed between the British and the French 
standpoints on the questions to be discussed at the conference. Lloyd George 
suggested the recognition of Soviet Russia, Poincare was definitely against it. The 
former envisaged a reduction in German reparations, the latter an increase. The 
British Prime Minister wished to restrict the activity of the Little Entente at the 
conference, in fact, he would have welcomed its absence, together with that of 
Poland, whereas the French Premier wished it just the other way: both Poland 
and the Little Entente should lake part in the work of every commission.^ 

At the beginning of the conference, the members of the Little Entente sup¬ 
ported the French line and opposed the British proposal to recognize Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. The Soviet-German agreement - the outstanding event of the conference - 
only reinforced their inflexibility. After the agreement had been concluded - 
signifying considerable economic and political recovery for Soviet Russia and 
Germany, both isolated so far “ the Little Entente stales immediately joined the 
action initiated by France and signed the protest note addressed to Germany. 
However, they rejected the proposal of French Foreign Minister Barthou to leave 
the conference room with the French delegates.^’ The Lillie Entente states were 


"^Ibid. pp. 190-191. 

^Ibid, p. 221. 

^Ozer Carmi: op. cit. p. 77. 
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unwilling to provoke an open clash with Great Britain; in addition, they were 
afraid that Bethlen might possibly come to terms with Soviet Russia. 

The Hungarian Prime Minister tried to make them believe that he was ready 
to follow the example of (iermany. He gladly welcomed the Rapallo convention 
and gave voice to his pleasure in the press.^ It is hard to say, how much was gen¬ 
uine pleasure and how much simply tactics. But the Rapallo convention certainly 
made the Western powers and the states of the Little Entente more conciliatory 
in regard to Soviet Russia as well as to Germany and Hungary. Rapallo was a 
warning that they could not simply keep states in political and economic isolation 
as they liked, because there existed the possibility that the “victims” would break 
out. 

Thus, Czechoslovakia wanted to normalize its relations with Soviet Russia and 
showed more understanding in regard to Hungary's efforts at rapprochement. At 
first, this plan was supported by Yugoslavia. In Rapallo, Bcne§ and Nin6^ started 
talks with Chicherin about the possibility of economic co-operation ” The Ro¬ 
manian mini.ster did not follow their example, but very soon Yugoslavia also op¬ 
posed the ideas of BeneS, who was also sharply criticized by his political adver¬ 
saries at home. The attacks both at home and abroad were so violent that Bene^ 
was forced to abandon the political part of his plan, i.e. the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, and to content himself with developing commercial rela¬ 
tions. In 1922, commercial agencies were set up in both Czechoslovakia and So¬ 
viet Russia.*” 

In 1924, normalization of the relations between the Little Entente and the So¬ 
viet Union was again put on the agenda. By this time most of the capitalist states 
had realized that the policy of isolation they had pursued against Soviet Russia 
had failed to bring about the result they had expected. On the contrary: it had 
started a German-Soviet rapprochement, a process that was against their inter¬ 
ests. They also became conscious of the fact that Europe’s economic reconstruc¬ 
tion required access to the vast Russian areas which were rich in raw materials. 
Germany alone could not be allowed to exploit them. Several countries decided 
on de jure recognition of the Soviet Union: on January 7, 1924, Great Britain did 
so, a week later Italy, and at the end of January, Austria. France continued its 
policy of not recognizing the Soviet Union, making recognition dependent on 
certain conditions.*°* 

In 1924, when the question of recognizing the Soviet Union entered a new 
phase, the Little Entente again considered establishing diplomatic relations with 
that power. Two factors were decisive therein. First, the Western Powers recog¬ 
nized the Soviet Union in turn and Great Britain expected the members of the 
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Little Entente to also do so. On the other hand, Hungary was following the same 
line and the Little Entente feared that Hungary would pre-empt them like Ger¬ 
many had done. 

At the Belgrade conference of the Lillie Entente (January 1924), the question 
was thus put on the agenda. It appeared lhal the differences within the bl(K had 
increased instead of lessened.The embassy of tsarist Russia was still function¬ 
ing in Belgrade, and Yugoslavia was unwilling to change its policy towards the 
numerous while Russian dmigrds. Political circles insisting on the eslablishmcnl 
of contacts with the Soviet Union, especially strong within the Croatian opposi¬ 
tion, were thus subdued. 

Romania maintained its negative attitude. Thus, the Belgrade conference 
failed to reconcile the differences. Therefore, at BeneS's proposal, an agreement 
was reached that permitted every member state to decide independently on the 
question. BencS considered it necessary that now - given that Great Britain and 
Italy were already negotiating with the Soviet Union - the members of the Little 
Entente should also establish contacts with Moscow and to try to persuade 
France to do the same. 

In spring 1924, the states of the Little Entente began talking separately with 
the Soviet representatives. After long hesitation, even Romania began talks, not 
least because of Hungary’s negotiations with Soviet representatives about the de¬ 
velopment of economic contacts and the establishment of diplomatic relations.'” 
However, the Romanian-Soviet talks soon reached deadlock. In return for the 
establishment of official relations, Romania asked the Soviet Union to recognize 
their common frontier. The Soviet Union refused and suggested a plebiscite in 
the areas involved, but fearing an unfavourable outcome, Bucharest refused to 
agree. 

On the Bessarabian question the Romanian government enjoyed the full sup¬ 
port of France. As already mentioned, the French government had ratified the 
convention on Bessarabia on March 11, 1924. Then it put pressure on the other 
members of the Little Entente in order to make them change their positions on 
the Bessarabian question and to support the Romanian request, but both 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia refused. The former wished to normalize its re¬ 
lations to the Soviet Union, the latter wanted to avoid any step which the Soviet 
Union could regard as hostile. In a way, Belgrade was actually pleased with the 
uncertainty of the Romanian-Soviet frontier, which thus engaged the attention of 
Bucharest. During this time the relationship between Yugoslavia and Romania 
became increasingly strained. Ceded to Yugoslavia by virtue of the bilateral Ro¬ 
manian-Yugoslav agreements, the villages in the Banat region were practically 
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denuded of all valuables, which were not returned in spite of repeated requests. 
Mutual attacks in the press became more and more frequent, and the animosity 
between the two countries increased considerably.'" Czechoslovakia backed Yu> 
goslavia - co-operation between Prague and Belgrade was on the increase dur¬ 
ing this period. The two foreign ministers, Bene$ and Nind6, negotiated in Bled 
without, in fact, against Romania. The Romanian foreign minister, Ion Duca, 
protested. He refused to take part in the Prague conference of the Little Entente, 
where the Soviet question was again to be discussed. The European press was 
writing about a crisis in the Little Entente - with some justification.^" 

Considerable changes occurred meanwhile in France. After the electoral suc¬ 
cess of the left-wing bloc and the withdrawal of Poincar6 and Millerand, the new 
cabinet headed by Herriot produced a certain ddtente in European politics. In 
contrast to its predecessors, the new cabinet insisted upon the recognition of the 
Soviet Union. Franco-Soviet diplomatic relations were actually established in 
October 1924. The changed line of French policy also acted upon the Little En¬ 
tente. Paris stayed aloof from the anti-Soviet policy of the Romanian govern¬ 
ment. The conclusion of a Franco-Romanian agreement -* concerning which 
even Poincar6 had been rather careful in the last period of office - was removed 
from the agenda for a long time. 

In this way, BeneS’s position on the Soviet question was reinforced within the 
Little Entente. The Belgrade government began to show more understanding of 
his standpoint. In Belgrade, the tsarist Russian embassy was closed, and military 
aid to General Wrangel stopped. Belgrade took an unequivocal stand against 
Romania over Bessarabia. It was therefore all the more surprising that in July 
1924, at the Prague conference of the Little Entente (finally joined by Duca at 
the urging of his colleagues), NinCid took the side of the Romanian foreign min- 
ister.'°’ BeneS was left isolated. 

Shortly after the conference, the Pa5id cabinet was forced by the opposition to 
resign. The foreign policy of the new coalition-government moved towards that 
of Czechoslovakia in regard to the Soviet question and shared the conception of 
Bene§. The Croatian leader visited Moscow. Nevertheless, no concrete progress 
could be achieved. The piosition of the new government was most unstable; fur¬ 
ther changes in international politics aggravated its insecurity and hastened its 
downfall. 


*"aMZV. PZ. B^lchrad 107, report of the Czechoslovak minister in Belgrade. April 20, 1924. 
The Romanian-Yugoslav conflicts caused a grave crisis within the Little Entente. Cf. HHStA. Bc- 
richte aus Bukarest. 13057. Report of the Austrian minister in Bucharest to the foreign minister. 
May 12,1924. 

It was due to the long and assiduous action of Benei that Duca finally appeared at the Prague 
conference of the Little Entente. 

'^^In spite of the Romanian-Yugoslav differences, close co-operation was achieved between 
Duca and Ninfi^ at the Prague conference. With united forces they rejected Bench's conception of 
the Soviet question. 
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The ruling Labour Parly was defeated in ihc British elections of October 29, 
1924, The sharply anti-Soviet foreign policy of the new Tory cabinet led by 
Baldwin (rejecting an agreement with the Soviet Union), encouraged right-wing 
circles in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; they vehemently attacked the policy of 
Bcne§ and Marinkovid, who sought to recognize the Soviet Union. BeneS, who 
had hoped to follow the example of Paris immediately after the establishment of 
Franco-Soviet contacts, but whose political position at home was considerably 
weakened by the events, was again forced to abandon his plan, this lime for al¬ 
most a decade. The members of the Little Entente eventually established diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Soviet Union in the early 1930s. 

Thus, the ambivalent diplomacy surrounding the recognition of the Soviet 
Union, came to an end, and the same applied to Hungarian-Soviet and Little 
Entente-Soviet relations. 

The new Tory cabinet also opposed the Geneva conventions approved by 
MacDonald, which were supposed to be in the interests of collective security. 
The British were unwilling to take up the cause of Central Europe and were most 
decidedly against guaranteeing the eastern frontiers of Germany. In the British 
view the strategic border for the defence of British interests was the Rhine. 

At the intervention of the Belgian government, the plan presented by the 
French - and already at an advanced stage ~ was turned down. Instead, the Lo¬ 
carno Conference assembled in October 1925. 
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Chapter 5 


The Little Entente and the Other 
Successor States 


Hungary 

On the following pages we shall treat in detail Hungarian contacts with the Little 
Entente, with reference to its connections with its other neighbours: Poland and 
Austria. 

The creation of the Little Entente produced uneasiness in general, among the 
neighbouring states, and particularly in Hungary, since the alliance was primarily 
aimed against it. 

Relations between the Little Entente and Hungary were always strained, but 
especially in the year following the establishment of the alliance, when there were 
practically no contacts between the three member states and Hungary. As was 
shown in the previous chapter, there was a certain rapprochement immediately 
after the war between Hungary and its neighbours. Our investigations do not 
support the contention that the Hungarian government refused any co-operation 
with the neighbouring states, rejecting initiatives aimed at the normalization of 
relations. The truth was just the contrary: the initiatives always came from Hun¬ 
gary.* The reasons were both economic and political. Territorially mutilated and 
deprived of its seaports, Hungary was politically isolated and economically not 
viable. Its neighbours would have liked to keep it in this position and were ready 
to form an alliance for this purpose. This was the very thing the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment wanted to prevent and tried therefore to reach an understanding, first 
with Yugoslavia, then with Romania and finally with Czechoslovakia. The devel¬ 
opment of this policy was also dependent on the ambitions of the different great 
powers in Central and South-Eastern Europe, since each used the states in its 
own interests to achieve a rapprochement with Hungary. To this end, they put 
strong pressure on the Hungarian government and on the neighbouring countries 
as well, which pretended to be ready to normalize their relations with Hungary, 
but were not sincere. (This was especially true in case of Romania.) All three 
states received the Hungarian proposals with some understanding, and each was 
ready to negotiate with the Hungarian government, if possible, before the others. 
Each kept a jealous eye on the Hungarian policy of the others, for it was obvious 
that Hungary, after having reached an agreement with one of them, could then 


'ad. Luropc 1918-40. T. vol. 47. f. 38. Report of Doulcet, French minister in Budapest, to 
Poincar^, September 22. 1922. 
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negotiate with the others from a safer position, having escaped its isolation. On 
the other hand, all of them were interested in economic co-operation, since the 
new frontiers crossed economically interdependent areas, detaching plants and 
factories from their sources of raw material and energy, and vice versa. All the 
Danube states, victors and vanquished alike, felt the burden of this situation. For 
political reasons, however, they were less than active in seeking to change it. 

Shortly after the war there was a certain rapprochement between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. (This rapprochement suited Britain and France, but not Italy.) 
Mih^ly K^rolyi, B6la Kun, Peidl, Friedrich and Husziir were the first to attempt 
to normalize relations between the two countries, Hungarian-Yugoslav differ¬ 
ences were relatively minor. Comparatively small areas were occupied by Yu¬ 
goslavia, the annexation of areas had been accepted by the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment and it did not seek to recover other territories. The situation of the Hun¬ 
garian minority, not numerous anyway, was somewhat better than that of the 
Hungarian population in the two other successor states. Although Hungary and 
Serbia had been foes during the World War One, the historical significance of 
the common struggle against the Ottoman Empire and the heroism of the Serbs 
were generally recognized in Hungary. Furthermore, the Yugoslav government 
was essentially satisfied with the Belgrade armistice and had not taken part in the 
occupation and pillage of Hungary in 1919,^ while Yugoslav-Romanian and Italo- 
Yugoslav differences during this period also helped rapprochement between 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. So for all these reasons it is clear, why the choice fell 
on Yugoslavia. With its help Hungary hoped to prevent the formation of the Lit¬ 
tle Entente, or, if an alliance was formed, promote its disintegration. 

During the armistice talks, as well as in the following months, Mih^ly Kirolyi 
made efforts to improve relations between the two countries. This line was also 
followed by the Hungarian Soviet Republic during its life-and-death struggle 
against Czechoslovakia and Romania, and immediately after its fall by the gov¬ 
ernments of Peidl, Friedrich and Huszir. Their proposals were aimed at intensi¬ 
fying economic co-operation and at developing commercial contacts; they wished 
to improve communications between the two countries and to secure a seaport 
on the Adriatic; the settlement of legal matters was also promised. In political 
circles advocating the free election of a king, even the idea of a personal union 
with Yugoslavia came up. 

In Belgrade the attempts at rapprochement were received with some reserve. 
Without explicitly rejecting the proposals, the government tried to delay their re¬ 
alization and to confine them to strictly necessary economic questions. Pa^i^ and 
his supporters had a great antipathy towards Hungary because of its participation 
in the World War. They were also well aware that the rapprochement was pri¬ 
marily aimed at strengthening Hungary's position against Czechoslovakia and 
Romania, at preventing Yugoslavia’s adherence to an anti-Hungarian bloc and at 


2 


Only minor arca£ were occupied. Later, in 1921, the Yugoslav government did the same at the 


evacuation of Pdcs and its environs. 
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obtaining the support of Italy. Their negative attitude was also due to the fact 
that they were sceptical about the stability of the above-named Hungarian gov¬ 
ernments which they regarded as shortlived, and they were unwilling to negotiate 
with provisional governments. Last but not least, they were disturbed that at the 
same time as seeking a rapprochement with Yugoslavia, Hungary was strength¬ 
ening its relations with Italy, Yugoslavia’s main adversary. In fact, Hungarian- 
Yugoslav relations were always determined by the Italian question. 

Although Italy emerged victorious from the World War, its p)osition was dif¬ 
ferent from that of the other allied powers. It feared that it would obtain less 
than had been promised, and that with the creation of Czechoslovakia and the 
reinforcement of Yugoslavia, Slav dominance in the Balkans and in Central Eu¬ 
rope would be strengthened; this was, from the very beginning, a solid basis for 
co-operation with Hungary, worried as it was about the harsh peace terms. The 
first steps were taken by Mih^ly Kirolyi, who hoped to obtain the support of Italy 
in his attempt to save his country from the consequences of total defeat. From 
December 1918, diplomatic soundings by both sides were followed by ne¬ 
gotiations between representatives of the two governments. The semi-official 
talks continued in January and February 1919. Kirolyi informed the Italian gov¬ 
ernment that if Italy protected Hungary against the territorial ambitions of its 
neighbours - i.e. if Italy opposed the Czech, Romanian and Yugoslav claims on 
Slovakia, Transylvania and the Banat, respectively he would be ready to adopt 
an Italian orientation and support the Italian standpoint in regard to Flume. 
‘'Hungary would prefer, if Fiume were to belong to Italy rather than to Yu¬ 
goslavia” - reported Biancheri.^ Kirolyi assured the Italian government that a 
plebiscite would be held in the disputed territories, “so that the peoples might 
decide about their fate”, and that Hungary would become a federal state. In the 
course of the negotiations, the idea of a union with Romania was also raised. The 
government of Vittorio Orlando was of the opinion that it was in the interests of 
Italy to reach an agreement with Hungary, because this would (1) prevent France 
from gaining too much influence in the country, (2) counterbalance Slav pre¬ 
ponderance in the Danube Basin and the Balkans, (3) strengthen the Italian po¬ 
sition in the Adriatic and (4) prevent a Hungaro-Yugoslav alliance supported by 
France. Italian military circles regarded Hungary as a potential ally a gain<u 
France and Yugoslavia, which could strengthen Italy’s position vis-vis Yu¬ 
goslavia.^ 

During the Soviet Republic, Italo-Hungarian contacts became even closer. 
B6la Kun was even more m need of outside support than Kirolyi, since all the 


^ ASMAE. 1738. Bianchcri’s aide m^moire, March 3, 1919. Cf. V. Jelinek: op. cit. 

* In the Italian archives there are many papers to be found about the inquiries of the representa¬ 
tives of Mih^ly Kirolyi. ASMAE. 1738. Bado^io's report to the foreign minister. Grazidi's instruc¬ 
tions concerning Italian policy towards Hungary, February 17, 1919; ibid. Biancheri's cable to Nitti, 
March 13, 1919; ibid. Camillo Rossi to Sonnino. February 5, 1919; ibid. Bianchcri to Sonnirto, 
February 7, 1919; cf. V. Jelinek: op. cii. pp. 1 -36. 
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victorious powers had a hostile attitude to the new r6gime. But Italy, although 
just as hostile as the others (it also recalled its representatives from Budapest), 
was regarded as a possible supporter because of its differences with the western 
powers. 

After its allies had rejected its claims concerning Dalmatia and Fiumc, the 
Italian government set itself overtly against them on the question of relations 
with the Soviet Republic. In the second half of April, Italy sent a military mission 
to Budapest headed by Colonel Romanelli. The head of the mission maintained 
close contact with Bdla Kun and advised his government to put aside the political 
questions and to co-operale with Hungary in the commercial and financial field. 
Kun asked repeatedly for food and arms, and was ready to pay in gold. 

Negotiations were held in Budapest and Vienna. The Italian proposals in¬ 
cluded the handing over of Hungarian enterprises on Italian territory; Kun 
agreed, asking for arms and food in return. The promised supplies were sent, but 
“ according to the press - in Bruck (on the Austro-Hungarian frontier) the au¬ 
thorities discovered not only fixxl supplies, but 20 waggon loads of arms as well. 
In a virulent press campaign, Italy was blamed for having violated the blockade. 
France availed itself of the opportunity to discredit Italy in the successor states. 
Subsequently, on June 13, Sonnino instructed his representatives to immediately 
break olT negotiations with the Kun government, A further instruction ordered 
that the blockade should under no circumstances be violated.^ 

For a while the Italo-Hungarian talks came to a standstill. A change only oc¬ 
curred after the defeat of Sonnino in July, when the new government of Nitti, 
wishing to acquire the Hungarian enterprises, resumed the talks with Hungary. 
This turn was probably also due to Bela Kun's letter to the Italian prime minis¬ 
ter, where he referred to the common interests of the two countries and sug¬ 
gested the establishment of closer contacts, emphasizing that the difference in 
the political systems should not be an obstacle. B6ld Kun also asked for Italian 
support for changing the peace terms, as well as the delivery of food, clothes and 
arms. In return he promised to abstain from communist propaganda, to recog¬ 
nize Ilal/s claim to Fiume, to support its claims in regard to other nations, to 
give military assistance if Italy should become involved in a war with Yugoslavia 
as well as agreeing to hand over Hungarian enterprises on Italian and Yugoslav 
territory.* 

The political a)nsequenccs of such an agreement would damage Yugoslavia, 
reported Segr6 to Rome. He was negotiating in Vienna with the representative of 
the Hungarian Soviet Republic, Istv^in Kodor, commissar of food. He had for a 
long time urged the conclusion of an agreement, he added, because the Yu¬ 
goslavs were doing their best to come to terms with Hungary; promising the 


^ASMAIi. 1738-4695. Noic of ihc High (^mmand, June 13, 1919; ibid. Uorghese's note to Ihc 
liaiian delegate lo the peace conference. June 1, 1919; ibid. IJorghese lo Sonnino, June 4, 1919. 

* ACX. I*C'. 19- 29. l>eucf of Ikla Kun lo Ihe Italian prime minister (n. d.). (X V. Jeiinek: op. cu. 
pp. 36 - 82. 
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development of commercial relations in return for a military convention aimed 
against Italy, a plan supported by the French/ 

Nitti was afraid that an agreement with Hungary would be incompatible with 
the Allied blcKkade. Meanwhile the Soviet Republic was overthrown. 

It should be noted that, while having official and semi-official discussions with 
B61a Kun and his representatives, the Italians also maintained contact with the 
anti’Bolshevik government in S/eged and with the so-called Vienna group, thus 
securing Italian interests, should the Soviet Republic fall/ (The Szeged govern¬ 
ment enjoyed the confidence of the French as well.) Borghese negotiated several 
times with Bethlen, who promised to follow an Italian orientation and to reach an 
agreement with Romania if he should come to power. For this purpose he asked 
for military assistance, in order to overthrow the Soviet Republic as well as for 
political and diplomatic support for a Hungarian-Romanian agreement. The 
Italian government refused the first request but accepted the second and medi¬ 
ated between Szeged and Bucharest.^ 

Bcthlen proposed to Borghese the conclusion of a secret convention, whereby 
Hungary would commit itself to conform its foreign policy to Italy; in return, the 
Italian government would support Hungary at the peace conference, supply it 
with arms and promote the Hungarian-Romanian agreement. A military conven¬ 
tion would lay down the co-operation of the two countries against Yugoslavia. 
Bcthlen requested that this part of the convention (concerning Yugoslavia) be 
kept top secret until the peace treaty had been signed.But since neither Bethlen 
nor his supporters came to power, their conception of foreign policy was not re¬ 
alized, and so Hungary’s rapprochement with Italy and, as a consequence, with 
Romania remained in the background. All the more, since the Romanian gov¬ 
ernment was rather reluctant to conclude an agreement with Hungary. 

Policy toward Italy as conducted by Mihaly Karolyi and B6la Kun gave rise to 
anxiety in Belgrade for fear that Budapest would conform to Italy in the Yu¬ 
goslav question. Thus, Hungary's rapprochement with Yugoslavia was received 
with reservation, while its failure was welcome. On the other hand, they also 
feared that the Szeged government would come to power. Namely, they received 
certain confidential information on Bethlcn’s acceptance of the Italian concep¬ 
tion concerning a virtually anti-Yugoslav Hungarian-Romanian bloc. 

After the downfall of the Soviet Republic in Hungary, Yugoslav-Hungarian 
relations entered a new phase. All subsequent Hungarian governments headed 
by Peidl, Friedrich and Huszar, respectively, continued to regard Yugoslavia as 
the only neighbour to which Hungary should make advances. They all proposed 
to Belgrade the normalization of relations, economic co-operation and collabora- 

^ACS. PC. 7024, Segrt to the commandcr-in-chkf, April 27, 1919; ibid. 1404. To Orlando in 
Paris, May 5, 1919; ibid. 3376. Scgr6 to the high command. 

* ASM/\I;. 478- 1400. l)orghcsc*$ cable to Tiiioni. July 8, 1919. 

^ Ibid. 

ASM Ah. 1738- 1918. Ik^rghcscs cable lo Tit torn. August 25, 1919. 
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tion against Romania. The last point corresponded with the ideas of who 
was on bad terms with Br^tianu over the Banat. Nevertheless, he maintained an 
attitude of reserve in regard to the Hungarian proposals, Tirst, because he re¬ 
garded the governments as temporary, and not worth negotiating with, second, 
they still maintained contact with Italy, although much less closely than earlier, 
and - last but not least - he was afraid of a Habsburg restoration. This danger 
became really acute when Friedrich came to power and the Archduke Joseph, a 
member of the Hungarian branch of the Habsburgs, became the head of state as 
homo regius. In Belgrade this was regarded as the first step to a Habsburg 
restoration and produced most vehement protests. In order to prevent it, the Yu¬ 
goslavs were even ready to collaborate with Italy. As a result of strong interna¬ 
tional pressure, the Archduke Joseph was forced to resign. But the events over¬ 
shadowed Yugoslav-Hungarian relations for a long time and turned Yugoslavia 
towards Czechoslovakia and the Little Entente. 

Although Friedrich initiated the resumption of talks after the resignation of 
the Archduke Joseph, the planned agreement came to nothing. Budapest had to 
content itself with the development of commercial relations, and to accept that 
Yugoslavia was unwilling to co-operate politically with Hungary. 

In diplomatic circles, first of all in Rome, the Yugoslav-Hungarian rap¬ 
prochement was observed with concern; Italian diplomats were instructed to pre¬ 
vent an agreement between the two countries, if possible. On August 12, Tittoni 
emphasized in a cable to Borghese: “... it is the main line of our policy to prevent 
by all means a Hungarian-Yugoslav agreement. Instead, we should sup]X)rt a 
Hungarian-Romanian alliance.”^ ^ 

The relationship between Romania and Hungary remained strained even after 
the armistice. The Romanian government displayed a rather hostile attitude to 
the Hungarian governments; the Kirolyi cabinet, the Soviet Republic and after 
the fall of the latter against the subsequent governments as well, including the 
first period of the Horthy era. In the summer of 1920, the two countries were still 
at war with each other. The frontiers were closed, traffic and mail services were 
broken off. Unlike Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, Romania did not have a 
permanent representative in Hungary. At the intervention of Pal6ologue and 
Sforza, however, Romania sent a representative to Budapest in Septemter 1920 
and was the first to establish diplomatic relations with Hungary. Since this action 
took place before the ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty, it provoked grave 
disquiet both in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia.*^ 


Similar instructions were sent to General Ernesto Mombelli and to the Italian members of the 
international miliUry commission, as well as to Italy’s representative in Bucharest; ASMAE. 
1738-1150. Tiitoni’s cable to Borghese, August 12, 1919; ibid. f. 1152. Tiltoni’s cable to Mombelli, 
August 12, 1919; ACS. 1755. Borghese's cable to Tittoni August 26, 1919; ibid. 1825. Borghese to 
Tittoni, August 26, 1919; cf. V. Jelinek: op. cii. pp. 1-36. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vol. 50. f. 118. Circular telegram of the French foreign ministry 
(n.d.). 
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The tension between the two countries was mainly due to the fact that no 
Hungarian government was willing to acknowledge the Romanian claim to Tran¬ 
sylvania and wished to keep the area in Hungary’s possession. For this reason 
Romania continued the war against Hungary even after the armistice, occupying 
and despoiling much of the country. Br^tianu especially showed great antipathy 
towards Hungary. His removal caused a temporary change: his successors, 
Vaida-Voevod and - even more - Averescu took the Italian view towards Hun- 
garian-Romanian rapprochement; as a consequence, some discussions took place 
between representatives of the official governments. 

Until 1920, Hungarian governments also rejeaed the idea of collaboration 
with Romania, with the exception of the Szeged government and the Vienna 
group, including, importantly, the Bethlen faction. Bethlen regarded as a basis 
for rapprochement an autonomous Transylvania under Romanian sovereignty, 
with full rights for the Hungarian minority. For Bucharest this was out of ques¬ 
tion; so - according to indirect sources - Bethlen even suggested the idea of a 
personal union.^^ In order to realize these plans and to develop contacts with the 
Romanians, Bethlen repeatedly requested and actually obtained the assistance of 
Italy. From the very beginning, the Italian government promoted a Hungarian- 
Romanian alliance under Italian influence, but neither now nor later on was it 
able to achieve this aim. The differences were far too grave. The Romanian atti¬ 
tude made it a priori impossible for any Hungarian government to pursue a pol¬ 
icy of friendship with Romania. 

In principle the Romanian prime minister agreed with the Italian plan - an 
anti-Yugoslav Hungarian-Romanian alliance, including eventually Bulgaria as 
well - but only on condition that Romania’s territorial claims would be com¬ 
pletely fulfilled. He was unwilling to negotiate unless Bulgaria and Hungary 
ceded the whole of Dobrudja and Transylvania, respectively. In his opinion, the 
government in Szeged could not negotiate. Only ynih an elected, non-Bolshevik 
government actually in power was he willing to have talks. 

In spite of Br^tianu’s standpoint, talks were started with the mediation of 
Borghese between representatives of the Szeged government and Romania. The 
conference took place in Vienna, and was later joined by representatives from 
Transylvania. 

In September 1919, the Br^tianu cabinet was ousted. A coalition government 
was formed by Alexandru Vaida-Voevod who - like his foreign minister, Take 
lonescu - was in favour of a French orientation; he also represented a less in¬ 
imical line towards Hungary, for he adopted Pal6ologue’s conception of a Hun- 
garian-Romanian-Polish bloc. At that time the rapprochement between the two 
countries was aimed against Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia, for in return for 
collaboration, the Horthy r6gime expected the re-establishment of the common 


According to several indirect sources, Bethlen considered the idea of a Hungarian-Romanian 
personal union. Although we have no primary sources supporting this, we accept it nevertheless as a 
hypothesis suggested by secondary sources. 
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Hungarian-Polish frontier, i.c. the re-annexation of Ruthenia. However, these 
claims made the Romanian government rather cautious; it became more and 
more unresponsive in regard to the envisaged bloc, and flatly turned down the 
idea as S(x>n as the Soviet-Polish war was over. Romania regarded the existing 
frontiers as sacrosanct - except the Romanian-Yugoslav border. In Bucharest it 
was believed that the division of the Banal gave an unfair advantage for Yu¬ 
goslavia, and so it fomented anti-French feeling in the region. Italy was expected 
to help in changing the original decision. 

In March 1920, Vaida-Voevod also resigned and was succeeded by General 
Averescu, known for his pro-ltalian sympathies (he actually graduated from the 
Italian Military Academy). However, at the same lime, he did not neglect the 
pro-French policy. In the Hungarian question this meant no difficulty for him, 
since both great powers - each for different reasons - suggested an agreement 
with Hungary. Therefore neither Italy nor France supported Hungary on those 
questions, which might have provoked opposition in Bucharest and proposed to 
start the negotiations by setting political questions aside. Italy and France were 
also at one in their wish to prevent Romania from adhering to the Little Entente. 
In Rome the adherence of Romania to the Slav bloc as envisaged by BencS was 
regarded as contrary to Italian interests and the BeneS-plan aimed at encircling 
Hungary was rejected, as it was by Millcrand and Paldologuc. All this played a 
role in the fact that Romania did not join the alliance in 1920 and showed a cer¬ 
tain willingness to start negotiations with Hungary, as well as in the readiness of 
the Hungarian government in office to adopt the idea of Hungarian-Romanian 
co-operation. 

In February 1920, the Hungarian foreign minister, J6zsef Somssich, informed 
Cerrutli, Italy’s representative in BudapCvSt, that his government would again try 
to reach an understanding with Romania, this being the precondition of the al¬ 
liance with Italy. However, the Hungarian attempts were unsuccessful, because 
the Romanians, although emphasizing their readiness to make an agreement, 
never really wanted one. They thought it would be the best for Romania, if Hun¬ 
gary remained in complete isolation. Under pressure from the great powers, they 
nevertheless agreed in May 1920, to start talks with Hungary. These took place in 
Budapest and dealt exclusively with technical questions. On the advice of Italy 
and France, the Hungarian side did not even mention territorial problems.*^ 

Meanwhile Italy tried to make use of the loss of prestige France had suffered 
in the successor states as a consequence of Paldologue’s policy. By trying to es¬ 
tablish contacts with Czecho.slovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania, it attempted to 
prevent the coalition of the three states. In order to achieve success, Italy became 
more careful in supporting Hungary. While in London and Paris Sforza and Nitti 
advocated a mitigation of the Hungarian peace terms and definitely objected to 
the re-annexation of Ruthenia, Torretta already regarded Hungarian revisionist 


*^AD. iiuropc 1918-40. H. vol. 33. f. 75. Fouchet's report to Hriand, March 1, 1921; ASMAE. 
1740- 137. Sforza's cable lo the Italian missions in Budapest and Bucharest, March 2. 1920. 
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aspirations with utmost reserve. To Bucharest’s relief^ he did not urge a Hun- 
garian-Romanian agreement either. When news of the so-called secret Franco- 
Hungarian agreement became known, the negotiations were in fact broken off. 
Although at the founding of the alliance it had not joined the Little Entente 
‘^against the Hungarian danger”, Romania now began closer co-operation with 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. In 1920, a verbal agreement was reached be¬ 
tween the three states concerning co-operation against Hungary and finally in 
1921, Romania became a full member of the bloc. As a consequence, there was 
no question of Hungarian-Romanian rapprochement. Only in 1922 were further 
attempts at rapprochement made, under different international circumstances 
and power relations. 

Before the creation of the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia had hardly any con¬ 
tact with Hungary. There was some exchange of goods based on a short-term 
contract, but neither country was really interested in a rapprochement. Czecho¬ 
slovak help would not have secured Hungary a sea-port - an essential question 
in the choice of a preferred neighbour -, nor could it have prevented through an 
alliance with Czechoslovakia the establishment of the Little Entente, since the 
bloc was masterminded by the Czechoslovak foreign minister BeneS himself. 
Furthermore, the differences included serious territorial disputes. The struggle of 
the Kiirolyi government for integrity and the foreign policy of the Soviet Repub¬ 
lic, which had given the appearance of relying upon integrity, had strained the 
relations between the two countries to an extreme degree. The differences were 
further increased by the two abortive return attempts of ex-King Charles, since 
the Prague government was on both occasions ready to take military action 
against Hungary. 

BeneS was decidedly of the opinion that it was absolutely necessary to bring 
overwhelming pressure to bear on Hungary which was unwilling to resign itself to 
its lot: there were to be no negotiations until Hungary had signed the peace 
treaty and was encircled by the alliance. Though co-operation with Hungary 
would have been of considerable economic importance, the Czechoslovak gov¬ 
ernment tried to sidestep the negotiations suggested by Budapest. Czechoslovak 
diplomats did not conceal the intention of Bene^ to conclude an agreement with 
Yugoslavia and Romania against Hungary in order to force the country to co-op¬ 
erate,^^ 

Since the plans of the Hungarian government regarding Yugoslavia and Ro¬ 
mania proved a fiasco, the Teleki government tried its chances with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. In the summer and autumn 1920, there were indications that Czechoslovak 
statesmen -* first of all. President Masaryk - were ready to start negotiations 
with Hungary. This change of mind can be explained partly by Hungary’s readi¬ 
ness to sign the Trianon Peace Treaty after lengthy delays, and partly by the fact 
that Hungary was more or less encircled as a result of the Czechoslovak-Yu¬ 
goslav agreement. In addition, as a matter of policy, Britain and France were 


11. doc. 539. p. 571. Hcdfy’s cable to BAnfly, June 29.1921. 
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both pressing strongly for an agreement with Hungary. In this Britain’s role was 
of special importance, since Czechoslovakia was financially dependent on it. 
Bene^ was just about to go to London to ask for a loan. So it was in his own in¬ 
terest to give a favourable answer to the Hungarian proposals, in fact to act him¬ 
self as initiator and to overstate considerably the importance of the talks. After 
the Trianon Treaty had been signed, the Prague government offered to make a 
goods exchange agreement. In return, Budapest requested the lifting of the em¬ 
bargo on certain goods, the end of the boycott and the discussion of political 
questions. To complete the picture, it should be noted that the development of 
relations was mainly in the interests of Czechoslovak big industrial capital and 
the large Hungarian estates, both having lost some of their domestic political in¬ 
fluence, and to the advantage of big capital in Hungary and large estates in 
Czechoslovakia. These interests opposed any kind of compromise, an attitude 
which was reflected in the relations between the two countries. 

So, in spite of the animosity of the Czechoslovak government, the Teleki gov¬ 
ernment displayed vigorous diplomatic activity at the end of 1920. In December 
1920, the situation between the two countries once more became very tense, be¬ 
cause on December 22, the Prague government received confidential information 
that an armed attack was planned against Czechoslovakia on December 23, with 
the tacit support of the government. At the request of Benc§, the chairman of the 
international military mission, General Gamelin, at once called on Teleki and 
demanded that the action be stopped. The Hungarian prime minister admitted 
that such a plan existed, but as soon as he had known about it (on December 21), 
he had taken measures to prevent the attack. On December 24, he assured 
Lejhanec, the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest, that he would do every¬ 
thing to prevent similar actions in the future and intended to maintain a correct 
relationship with Czechoslovakia; he requested that the Prague government take 
cognizance of this guarantee.*^ Nevertheless, Bene$ and his supporters accused 
Teleki of having known about the planned military action, which he stopped only 
after Gamelin’s intervention. In this atmosphere of mistrust, Teleki sent Count 
Szap4ry to Prague to discuss, in an unofficial capacity, the possibility of direct ne¬ 
gotiations. Szap^ry, who had contacts with influential Czech personalities, had 
earlier met the former prime minister Tusar, who - to his utmost surprise - ad¬ 
vocated the revision of the Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontier.^^ But when, at the 
end of December, Szap^ry had official talks with prime minister and foreign min¬ 
ister BeneS, the latter told him that Czechoslovakia was ready to discuss eco- 

AMZV. PZ. Budapcit 244, cable of Lejhanec to Beneil, December 24, 1920; ibid. 242. Cable of 
Lejhanec to Masaryk and Benei, December 24, 1920; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol, 45. ff. 109-110. 
Couget's cable to Millerand, December 26, 1920; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 245, directions of Beneil to 
Lejhanec, December 27,1920; ibid. 5316. Report of Ivejhancc to Benei», January 1, 1921. 

Tusar wanted to know which areas were reclaimed by Hungary. Szapary’s reply: “Die ganze 
Sprachgrenze von Oesterreich bis zu den Karpaten und die Ruska Krajna.” Tusar declared that 
Pozsony (Bratislava) was out of the question. PDH. II. doc. 42. pp. 41-51. Szap^rys report to 
Banffy, January (no day given), 1921. 
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nomic and political questions, but no territorial issues. On January 12, 1921, 
Szapiry again talked to BeneS, who reiterated his view.** However, the Hungar¬ 
ian government wanted to confine the negotiations to the territorial issue. It had 
received information suggesting that Masaryk was inclined to a correction of the 
frontiers. The information was correct: there was a considerable difference be¬ 
tween the policy of Masaryk and BeneS in regard to Hungary and the Hungarian 
minority. The President of the Republic attached great importance to an agree¬ 
ment with Hungary, even at the price of certain sacrifices. In this way he wanted 
to prevent the future concurrence of Hungarian and German interests. 

Masaryk was thinking in an international perspective, looking to the future. It 
was obvious to him that the defeated countries would do all they could in order 
to mitigate their defeat, and he had no doubt that they would act in concert. So 
he wanted to establish relations between Czechoslovakia and Hungary before 
Germany regained its former power. Learning from the lessons of history, he was 
ready for mutual understanding, for co-operation and for the correction of injus¬ 
tice. He did not want to keep a Hungarian population living in isolation and was 
ready to return to Hungary regions inhabited by Hungarians, for instance, Csal- 
16k6z Island, but only if the railway and other communications were not cut off 
thereby (several areas inhabited by Hungarians were actually annexed by 
Czechoslovakia on this pretext). Thus he did not reject the proposal of the Hun¬ 
garian government which would have been ready in this case to make some con¬ 
tribution to the construction of a new communications network. By returning to 
Hungary, some areas with a Hungarian population, Masaryk hoped to reduce the 
population of minorities living in Czechoslovakia - in his opinion a grave danger 
for the republic - and to secure the rectified Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontiers. 

There were also differences between Masaryk and BeneS as far as the policy 
towards the Hungarian minority was concerned. There is evidence that the Presi¬ 
dent tried to obtain information about the situation of the Hungarians and to 
prevent short-sighted measures, concealing this from BeneS He became aware 
that it would depend on them, whether the Hungarian minority would play the 
role of a bridge or of a wooden horse. The leaders of the Hungarian minority re¬ 
garded Masaryk’s conciliatory attitude as sincere.^^ 

Although usually rather uninterested in questions of foreign policy, at the be¬ 
ginning of 1921, Masaryk paid considerable attention to Hungarian-Czechoslovak 
rapprochement. However, his viewpoint hardly revealed itself in the policy of 
BeneS which was inflexible and uncompromising. His talks with Szapary in De¬ 
cember 1920 and January 1921, went against the spirit of Masaryk’s conception. 
His style was offensive, the talks had no substance. BeneS wanted to limit the 
talks to economic questions. A slight change took place in spring 1921, when he 
at last agreed to start negotiations at government level. This change was certainly 
due to the fact that a new Hungarian foreign minister had come to office: 


II. doc. 31. p. 34. Tahy’s report to Binffy, January 10,1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 378. pp. 391-395. Tahy’s report to Binffy, April 29,1921. 
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Gu&zt^v Gratz, who, according to the Czechoslovak representative in Budapest, 
Lejhanec, “completely adapted himself to the situation created by the Peace 
Treaty of Trianon; he is best-intentioned towards Czechoslovakia and earnestly 
wishes the improvement of Hungarian-Czechoslovak relations”.* A similar re¬ 
port was sent to Briand by Fouchet. Lejhanec also informed BeneS that Gratz’s 
ministry would not last long and so the opportunity of discussing the main ques¬ 
tions of mutual interest should be taken at oncc.^^ His impending visit to Western 
Europe also induced BeneS to begin the negotiations, since he wished to refer to 
them when requesting loans, especially in Britain from where he had long been 
“advised” to reach an agreement with Hungary. Last but not least, the head of 
Czechoslovak diplomacy was sure that his negotiation with the Hungarians would 
soften the Romanians and the Poles.^ (He was not wrong.) 

In the weeks preceding the negotiations, there were discussions between 
Szap^ry and Bcne£ about where the talks were to take place. BeneS proposed the 
castle of H6derv4r in Slovakia and then the town of Briinn (Brno), but the Hun¬ 
garians refused to accept this. Since BeneS was unwilling to come to Hungary - 
at least not for the First meeting they finally agreed upon the Austrian border 
town of Bruck. Budapest set its hopes on the talks, as is proved by the cable sent 
by Fouchet on March 15 - i.e. on the day of the negotiations - to Briand. 
Fouchet reported that Telcki, Gratz and Bene§ discussed not only economic, but 
political questions as well. The latter included the return to Hungary, a zone 80 
km long and 10-20 km broad, extending from Nyitra to Ruthenia. 

Couget, French minister to Prague, obtained similar information. On March 8, 
he reported to BeneS that “the Czechs are ready to cede to Hungary a zone of 80 
km length along the Danube, reaching as far as Nyitra”.^ 

The evidence concerning the talks in Bruck is most contradictory. There are 
differences on essential issues, such as the question of whether BeneS was willing 
to negotiate in the spirit of the “lettre d’envoi” and to return to Hungary certain 
areas or not. According to the aide mdmoire made by the Hungarian participants 
- Gratz, Teleki and Szap^ry - as well as to the information they gave to diplo¬ 
mats accredited to Budapest, he was, while according to documents found in the 
Czechoslovak archives, he was not. So, what is the truth? 


* AMZV. PZ Budapdtt 78, report of Lejhanec to Bene£, March 14, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. 
T. vot. 45. f. 160. Fouchet’s cable to Briand, March 9,1921. 

/bid. Fhe choice fell on Gratz; he had close contacts with political circles in Vienna, and he had 
represented Hungary for a long time in Austria. Good use could be made of this at the negotiations 
over Burgenland. 

^Aidc m^moire of Ikncj about the negotiations in Bruck. AMZV. PZ Budapest 83, cable of 
Benci to Lejhanec, March 18, 1921. 

“ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 170. Fouchcl’s cable to Briand, March 15, 1921; ibid. f. 181. 
Cougci’s report to Briand, March 8, 1921; NA. Washington State Department R. G. 963. Report of 
Smith, represenutive of the United States in Budapest to the Slate Department, March 21, 1921. 
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The meeting took place on March 14-15. Hungary was represented by the 
afore-named, Czechoslovakia by Bene£ and Jan Masaryk. The former prime 
minister Tusar, who originally was also to have been present, did not come - 
much to the regret of the Hungarians. The paper drafted by the Hungarians 
reads as follows: 'in answer to Gratz, as to how the frontier commission would 
proceed, Bene$ replied: ‘in the spirit of the lettre d’envoi”’. “For it did not seem 
impossible - writes Gratz in his book - to reach an agreement that would have 
returned the territories bordering on Hungary that were given to Czechoslovakia 
by the peace treaty..."^ Foreign minister Gratz so informed the French high 
commissioner Fouchet, telling him that he was most satisfied with the talks and 
that BeneS had emphasized that Czechoslovakia did not intend to keep areas in¬ 
habited purely by Hungarians, but that for parliamentary and general political 
reasons, it was impossible for his government to promise any immediate change 
in the Trianon Peace Treaty.^ Such statements by BeneS are confirmed by an¬ 
other source, too. Two months later, Szapiry reminded him in a conversation 
that “he had promised in Bruck to do his best to familiarize Czech(^lovakia with 
the idea of territorial concessions, in other words: to prepare public opinion for 
this”. BeneS did not deny it.^ Thus the information coming from the Hungarian 
ministers and from Szapdry indicates without exception that the Hungarians re¬ 
quested a revision of the unjust peace treaty and that BeneS received their argu¬ 
ments with understanding. 

The Czechoslovak sources demonstrate just the contrary. In an internal noCe 
to the Czechoslovak diplomatic corps in Budapest, the following lines may be 
read: “The Hungarians wanted to discuss first of all the territorial question and 
the concessions... Referring to the 'lettre d’envoi’ of Millerand, they declared that 
they could not return home without having discussed the territorial problems; 
Benei replied that the iettre d’envoi’ was not part of the peace treaty, had not 
been signed by the Czechs and so does not commit them to anything...”^ The 
next day - the note goes on - Teleki and Gratz again claimed territorial conces¬ 
sions in a confidential talk with BeneS. Since Bene$ refused, they declared that 
they were not interested in further negotiations. BeneS warned them that 
Czechoslovakia had already reached agreements with all their neighbours. 
Should the Hungarians not come to terms with Czechoslovakia, they would be 
blockaded. Then the Hungarians gave up their claims and accepted the proposals 
of Bene$, i.e. that the negotiations would be continued in four commissions and 
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Gusztiiv Gratz: op. cu. p. 42. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 174. Fouchet’s cable to Bhand. March 19, 1921. 

^ PDH. II. doc. 767. pp. 774 - 775. Szapirys aide m^moire about his talks with Benei, August 24, 
1921. 

^AMZV. PZ. Budapeiti. notice of the Czechoslovak foreign ministry to Lcjhanec. March 18, 
1921. 
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that only economic and technical questions,“ as well as the execution of the Tri¬ 
anon Peace Treaty would be discussed. 

The two parties thus gave visibly different accounts of the talks in Bruck. Both 
delegations emphasized what the government circles at home wanted to hear. 
The Hungarian delegates repeatedly referred to the impossibility of their ac¬ 
cepting the injustices of the peace treaty and of dealing exclusively with technical 
questions of secondary importance, instead of vital political problems, since ac¬ 
cepting such conditions would not have been tolerated at home. It is therefore 
understandable that they left unmentioned the refusal of BeneS and referred 
vaguely to the possibility of the return of certain areas. Of course, it is also con¬ 
ceivable that Bene§ did not exclude such a possibility in their conHdential talks, 
for tactical reasons. 

Anyway, the real situation is not disclosed in the documents of either party, 
but perhaps BeneS was nearer the truth. He actually never recognized the co¬ 
gency of the “lettre d’envoi”, nor was he ever willing to discuss it with the 
Hungarians. Unlike Masaryk, he opposed the territorial revision, even if he often 
tried to make the Hungarians believe the contrary. For the time being he only 
was willing to discuss the implementation of the Trianon Treaty and the devel¬ 
opment of economic relations. For tactical reasons he certainly referred in his 
confidential conversations with Gratz and Teleki to the possibility of discussing 
even the most delicate affairs, i.e. the territorial problems, when a favourable 
atmosphere existed between the two countries. But in his papers there is no 
mention of this. On the contrary: he wrote that he flatly refused the Hungarian 
claims of territorial revision, nor did he recognize the “lettre d’envoi”, but told 
the Hungarians: if the League of Nations suggested a frontier revision in the 
spirit of the ‘Mettrc d’envoi”, he would reject it.® 

Relying upon our present knowledge and taking the contradictory documents 
mentioned above into consideration, we offer the following summary of the ne¬ 
gotiations. First of all, the agenda was controlled by BeneS. The efforts of Gratz 
and Teleki to give priority to the political issues over the technical questions were 
unsuccessful. BeneS considered impossible a discussion of the territorial problem, 


In the subsequent activities of the frontier commission it occurred (not only with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia but in relation to Romania and Yugoslavia as well) that the representatives of the three states 
cited Millerand's *1ettrc d'envoi” when claiming the annexion of villages that had remained in Hun¬ 
gary, but were important for them. In his letter of June ll, 1920, the ambassador of the United 
States in Paris reported that the Romanian, Czechoslovak, and Yugoslav members of the peace del¬ 
egation (Titulescu, Osusky, and Paii^) expressed the hope that Millcrand’s 'lettre d’envoi" would 
make it possible for them to obtain the areas they had requested in vain at the peace conference. 
'Ilte Romanian, Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Delegations hope that it will be possible for them, in 
this way, to arrive at certain local modifications of the frontiers with Hungary which, however, have 
always been refused to them on the ground that the territorial settlement must be regarded as fi¬ 
nal." NA. Washington State Departments 1375. Report of the ambassador of the United States in 
Paris, June 11,1920. 
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and although he admitted that *'the given frontiers are not the best”, they were 
not marked out exclusively on the basis of ethnidty, but - as he put it - the his¬ 
torical and economic aspects were also taken into account. Nevertheless, he 
could not negotiate about their revision, nor could he have made as much as a 
formal promise in this respect, because he would have been dismissed at once. 
However, BeneS considered that if, through close economic co-operation the po¬ 
litical atmosphere between the two countries improved, the question could be 
raised in parliament in Prague.” 

On the other hand, the Hungarian side made economic co-operation depen¬ 
dent upon the improvement of the political atmosphere, i.e. a certain rectification 
of the unjust stipulations of the peace treaty - a real vicious drcle: progress de¬ 
pended on a change of position by one of the parties. In Bruck the Hungarian 
delegation changed its stance. The Hungarians accepted BeneS’s view that direct 
negotiations should only be concerned with the technical questions relating to the 
Trianon Peace Treaty and with the development of economic co-operation. As a 
matter of fact, the Hungarian government had no choice but to yield. The coun¬ 
try was living in complete isolation, having been unable to come to an un¬ 
derstanding with any of its neighbours. This included Poland, although there 
were no differences between the two states - but Warsaw treated Hungary 
rather cautiously. The Hungarian government hoped that by reaching an agree¬ 
ment with Czechoslovakia, it could improve its international position, win the 
backing of Bene^ in the Burgenland affair and his support for Hungary’s ad¬ 
mission to the League of Nations. Hungary also needed help in obtaining a west¬ 
ern loan. Last but not least, it expected an easing of the country’s economic 
plight. 

Teleki and his team wished to establish very close economic relations with 
Czechoslovakia by offering BeneS a customs union. Bene§ gladly welcomed the 
offer, since for him an agreement with Hungary was also of great importance, for 
both economic and political reasons. He wanted access to the Hungarian market 
as well as the agricultural produce needed by his country, he had to make Roma¬ 
nia and Poland more tractable, so far having been unable to reach an agreement 
with them, and to place himself in a better light in the eyes of the western pow¬ 
ers, improving thereby his chances of obtaining a loan. He explained to Teleki 
and Gratz that co-operation with Hungary would be on a basis different from 
that with Czechoslovakia’s other neighbours; these differed from Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary in the fact that the latter “both belong to the occidental civilisa¬ 
tion”. 

The negotiations in Bruck resulted in the following agreement: (1) Hungary 
would abstain from revisionist propaganda in Slovakia and abroad; (2) it would 
take measures against any attempts to restore the Habsburgs (this question was 


^ PDH. vol. II. doc. 224. pp. 233 - 241. Szapirys aide m^moire about his ulks with Bendl. March 
1921; ibid, doc. 767. pp. 774-77S. Szaparys aide memoire about his talks with Bcnc£, August 24, 
1921. 
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removed from the agenda for a long time); (3) those who had fled from 
Czechoslovakia to Hungary could return and freely assert their rights; (4) an 
amnesty would be mutually granted to political prisoners; (5) four special com¬ 
mittees would be set up, to begin work after the Easter Holidays; the sessions of 
the legal and the financial committees would be held in Prague, those of the 
committees for economics and communication in Budapest.^' 

As compared to their significance, the negotiations in Bruck created a rather 
exaggerated international stir. In London, Paris and Vienna the news were re¬ 
ceived with satisfaction," in Rome, Bucharest and Warsaw with unease. The 
Romanian government considered the talks most dangerous, since Czechoslo¬ 
vakia had deviated from the policy pursued against Hungary by all of them and 
aimed at the isolation of the country. Czechoslovakia had accepted a rapproche¬ 
ment with Hungary that had been rejected by Bucharest and had started high 
level negotiations. Romania had been more afraid of Soviet Russia than of an 
isolated Hungary, but now its uncertainty increased. It had to relax its inflexible 
policy, either in favour of Hungary or Czechoslovakia. Fearing the resumption of 
the talks with Hungary, it reflected upon the conclusion of a Czxjchoslovak-Ro- 
manian agreement often suggested by Bene§. The first return attempt of Charles 
IV put an end to the hesitation - a few days after the abortive attempt, Romania 
signed a treaty with Czechoslovakia. 

The reaction of Poland was also most revealing. Warsaw had a grudge against 
the Hungarian government for having ''given up the common cause”. Since the 
end of the war, Poland’s relationship with Czechoslovakia had been definitely 
hostile, the drawing of the frontier had provoked a life-and-death struggle, 
whereas Hungary had represented a valuable support by engaging the attention 
and the force of its adversary in the south. Some co-operation had developed 
between Budapest and Warsaw, and it was an open secret that both states de¬ 
sired to bring about a common Polish-Hungarian frontier. On the international 
scene, however, Warsaw displayed some cautiousness. It did not sufficiently es¬ 
pouse the cause of isolated Hungary and this made a rather bad impression on 
the Budapest government circles, already dissatisfied because of Poland’s pro- 
Romanian policy. After the negotiations in Bruck it became evident that the po¬ 
sition of Prague had been strengthened. Warsaw’s resentment was also expressed 


About the Bruck negotiations cf.: AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 181. Couget’s report to 
Briand, March 8, 1921; AMZV. PZ. Budapest 83, notice of the Czechoslovak foreign ministry to 
Lcjhanec, March 18, 1921; PDH. 11. doc. 221. pp, 225 - 231. Aide m^moirc about the negotiations in 
Bruck, March 14, 1921; ibid. doc. 157. p. 177. Szapiiry’s aide m^moire about his talks with Bcne^, 
1921; AMZV. PZ. 86, cable of Ujhanec to Benei March 22, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. 
f. 160. Fouchet's cable to Briand, March 9, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 170. Couget's 
report to Briand, March 16, 1921; ibid. f. 172. Couget's cable to Briand, March 17, 1921; ibid. ff. 
176-179. Couget's report to Briand, March 17,1921; ibid. f. 185. Fouchet's cable to Briand, May 31, 
1921; ibid. f. 172. Report of Maugras to Briand, March 16,1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 226. pp. 242 - 243. Wettstein's cable to Gratz March 15, 1921; AD. Europe 
1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 181. Couget’s cable to Briand, March 15,1921. 
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by Csekonics, Hungary’s representative in Warsaw, who considered the Hungar- 
ian>Czechoslovak negotiations a false step, a deviation from the line followed up 
to that time. According to Csekonics and to Polish military circles, Hungary 
would only break out of its isolation if the '*bill was settled” with Czechoslovakia 
by joint Polish-Hungarian military action to restore the common frontier. In his 
reply Gratz regarded the view of Csekonics as unacceptable, according to which 
Hungary’s isolation could only be ended by means of military action. There was 
also another way, he wrote, to remove one of the neighbouring countries from 
the encirclement surrounding the country. This is what the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment had to try: to reach agreement with one of the neighbouring countries. 
If this could be achieved, then the isolation of Hungary could not be contrived. 
Romania, as the strongest state, would have been the most suitable partner, but 
tentative Hungarian moves in this direction had been unsuccessful. Military ac¬ 
tion as suggested by the Poles, Gratz went on, would be impossible anyway, since 
Hungary would be faced by three or four enemies at the same time. Fur¬ 
thermore, such action would be vigorously opposed by the Allied Powers as well. 
“Our Polish colleagues are thus mistaken in their judgment of the situation, when 
encouraging us to take military action in the near future.” Finally, Gratz re¬ 
minded the Hungarian representative that during their last visit to Paris, the Pol¬ 
ish statesmen tried to avoid the Hungarian politicians: “... they seemed to be 
ashamed of being our friends”. It made also a bad impression that the Polish 
representation in Budapest had not been raised to the rank of a legation, al¬ 
though Romania had done so a few weeks before, and Czechoslovakia was about 
to do so. In Gratz’s opinion, Enstance Sapiena, the Polish foreign minister, was 
more realistic in his judgment than the military when he said: “Hungary and 
Poland cannot pursue a common policy, for this would produce only intrigues, 
which would be dangerous for Hungary.” He also disbelieved the assertion of the 
Polish military, according to whom Romania advocated the common frontier. 
But even if this were true and there was a real chance to realize the common 
frontier, direct contacts with Czechoslovakia would be no obstacle in this respect. 
Otherwise, he was convinced that Poland would reach a similar agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. Should this be the case ~ in his opinion: not unfavourable for 
Hungary - there would be new perspectives in Hungarian-Czechoslovak rela¬ 
tions as well, and relations with Poland would be more frank and better. “And in 
this situation - concluded Gratz - Sapiena would be less ashamed of serving 
common aims with Hungary. Maybe, this way will be more proHtable than 
undertaking a military adventure. Maybe, we shall lose in this case Upper Hun¬ 
gary. It may be, but it is not sure. But it is anyhow inadmissible to imperil a whole 
country for the sake of a plan, the realization of which shows but little 
promise.”^ 

The Hrst return attempt of ex-King Charles took place barely a fortnight after 
the Bruck conference, during the Easter Holidays. At Tirst, the Czechoslovak 


^PDH. U. doc. 240. pp. 262 - 266. Letter of Gratz to Csekonics, March 21, 1921. 
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govcrnincnt took the view that the Bruck negotiations could not be resumed until 
the question of the Hungarian throne was settled.^ 

We have already dealt with the Czechoslovak reaction to the return attempt, 
but not with its effect on the negotiations. The Czechoslovak government broke 
off the negotiations, and the sessions of the special committees also did not take 
place. The two governments accused one another. BeneS was especially vexed by 
the fact that Teleki and Gratz had explicitly declared in Bruck that the Habsburg 
question was not to be feared, but a few days later Teleki was nevertheless stay¬ 
ing “by chance” near the Austrian border, when the ex-King arrived incognito. In 
the declarations which followed, the question of kingship was stated as being 
Hungary’s internal affair. In his speech to the Senate, BencS declared that: “We 
wanted to co-operate with Hungary and have given concrete proof thereof... In 
London, where the reparations were discussed, we offered our hand to Hungary. 
In Bruck we started negotiations which were of economic and financial impor¬ 
tance for both countries. As proved by the events of recent days, this was un¬ 
timely.”^ 

In Budapest, BeneS’s speech - and his statements in general at the time - 
were regarded as interference in Hungary’s internal affairs and provoked a 
protest to Prague. “We are startled at the attitude of BeneS - cabled Gratz to 
Tahy - for he must have seen that the Hungarian government was pursuing this 
lime the policy outlined by Teleki in Bruck” - i.e. by removing the ex-King.^ 
The attacks against the two ministers and their subsequent removal was ac¬ 
knowledged in Prague with satisfaction. In mid-May, BeneS sent several mes¬ 
sages to Budapest about his readiness to resume negotiations, although his con¬ 
dition thereof - i.e. a complete solution to the Habsburg question - had not yet 
been fulfilled. The reason why he departed from his original demand was quite 
obvious: on May 24, he was to begin a lour of Western Europe with the principal 
aim of obtaining loans as large as possible. This is why he wanted to resume the 
negotiations with Hungary, suggested and urged by both Paris and London. So at 
the beginning of May, he proposed to the new Hungarian foreign minister, Count 
Mikl6s B4nffy, that the talks be continued: the experts of the four special com¬ 
mittees as well as the two foreign ministers should meet in conference not later 
than May 25, and the diplomatic missions should be raised to the status of lega¬ 
tions.^’ 

B4nffy accepted the proposal and was ready to meet BeneS personally. “BeneS 
was visibly pleased with this message” - cabled Tahy. Technical difficulties in 

^PDH. II. doc. 405. pp. 420 - 421. Praznovszky’s cable to B^nffy, May 13. 1921. 

^PDH. II. doc. 157. p. 177. Szap^ry’s note, March 1921. 

^PDH. II. doc. 316. p. 325. Cable of Graiz to Tahy, April 6, 1921; ibid. doc. 299. pp. 313-315. 
Tah/s cable to Gratz, April 2,1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 403. pp. 418-419. Banffy’s cable to Praznovszky, May 16,1921; ibid. doc. 345. pp. 
462 - 463. Binffy’s cable to Praznovszky, May 5, 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol, 45. f. 183. 
Fouchet's cable to Briand, May 31,1921. 
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regard to the venue were Finally overcome after a proposal by B^nffy to meet in 
Marienbad. The new Hungarian foreign minister was ready to go to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia ~ a step his predecessor had refused to take.^ At First it was said that 
Bethlen would also be present, but finaUy he was not. 

So BeneS achieved his purpose. In Paris and London he could now claim that 
negotiations had been resumed with Hungary. He wanted to give the impression 
that an agreement with Hungary could be expected. Furthermore, he revealed his 
plan for a confederation of Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia, but excluding 
Yugoslavia and Romania. Those Balkan states, he contended, could not be 
drawn into a bloc aimed at the consolidation of Central Europe.^ However, be¬ 
cause of the exclusion of Yugoslavia and Romania, the new BeneS plan was re¬ 
ceived in Paris with some reservation. But not in London. According to Hohler, 
the British government had lost all illusions about Yugoslavia and Romania, be¬ 
cause both of them had rejected the idea of coming to terms with Hungary. In 
this situation the readiness of BeneS to reach an agreement and to bring about 
close co-operation with Hungary made the best possible impression on the 
British. Hediy, Hungary’s representative in London, reported on the BeneS plan 
in detail, and its reception in London. In his opinion, Hungarian political circles 
should not adopt a negative attitude to the proposals. They were supported by 
Great Britain as well. The plan, he went on, was favourable for Hungary, because 
the leading role within the tripartite confederation suggested by BeneS would ob¬ 
viously fall to the Hungarians and Germans. This bloc of thirty millions would be 
the strongest bloc in Central Europe, and Hungary would have sufficient power 
to achieve its political aims.^ 

Of course, Bene^ knew this just as well, and so we have no reason to take his 
federal plan seriously. As a matter of fact, the project was merely aimed at con¬ 
vincing the governments in Paris and London of his interest in Central Europe’s 
prosperity, and at enabling him to obtain the maximum amount in loans. At all 
times he was sharply opposed to a tripartite confederation, because - as he ex¬ 
plained in conFidence - this would be very similar to a revival of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. ''From time to time, it is regretted on this or the other 
side that the Monarchy has been abolished. Various difFiculties of some national 
states aire being given as pretexts. On this basis there have been innumerable 
ideas for a Danubian confederation or at least for the revival of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian customs union... The reconstruction of any similar formation - even in 
the economic sphere - would be dangerous for us.”^* However, all this did not 


^PDH. II. doc. 403. pp. 418-419. B^nff/s cable lo Tahy, May 13, 1921; ibid. doc. 516. p. 548. 
Tah/s cable to Binffy, June 19,1921; ibid. doc. 517. p. 549. Banff/s cable to Tahy. June 20.1921. 

*/»£>//. II. doc. 642. pp. 644-645. Hediy's cable to B4nffy, July 25. 1921. 

"/bid. 

*' E. Benei»: Boj o mir a bapeinosd Stdiu (Struggle for peace and the security of the sute). 
Praha, 1934, p. 239. 
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prevent him from making the London government believe that the core of the 
envisaged union would be Hungary. 

The Hungarian government followed with attention the visit of BeneS to Paris 
and London, and since everything seemed to indicate that he was going to over¬ 
state the importance of the talks with Hungary, B^nffy instructed Praznovszky 
(and presumably Hedry as well) on May 22 - three days before the arrival of 
Bene^ - to inform the competent authorities that “although there are certain 
favourable signs, a Hungarian-Czechoslovak agreement is now out of the ques* 
tion”.^ 

Whereas London attached great importance to a Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
agreement and to the envisaged Hungarian-Czechoslovak-Austrian economic co¬ 
operation, Paris, although approving of Czechoslovak-Hungarian rapprochement, 
urged rather a Czechoslovak-Poiish agreement. This was important for France 
because of the envisaged alliance system in Eastern Europe. The possibility and 
usefulness of a Czechoslovak-Poiish-Hungarian rapprochement was certainly 
also mentioned, but only the conclusion of a Czechoslovak-Poiish agreement and 
of a Franco-Czechoslovak mutual assistance pact was insisted upon.^^ 

Bene§, after returning from his western tour - which was not a complete suc¬ 
cess, since he received only part of the amount he was asking for began to 
delay the start of the negotiations under various pretexts. The special committees 
conferring in Prague and Budapest (they also began their talks later than agreed: 
instead of May 25, only at the beginning of June) came to an understanding only 
on very few points, while irreconcilable differences appeared on the question of 
the repatriation of refugees and on the question of agrarian reform. The only 
agreement of note was reached by the economic committee in Budapest: on July 
6, an agreement was signed about the exchange of coal and food. Discussion of 
all other questions - including a commercial convention - was postponed to 
August. But this was no mere chance: the conference in Marienbad had made it 
clear that BeneS was unwilling to conclude such a convention. A rather in¬ 
significant result was achieved by the legal committee in the legal representation 
of pensioners and in criminal cases. In Prague the committee dealing with pre¬ 
war debts, broke off its discussions after a short deliberation. Walko, head of the 
Hungarian delegation, referred to the Czechoslovak position according to which 
the question of state debts was to be settled by the peace treaty and depended on 
the decision of the committee for reparations, but did not make any proposal.^ 
The Czechoslovak members of the committee for communication and com- 


PDH. n. doc. 345. pp. 462-463. Banffy’s cable to Praznovs/ky, May 22, 1921. 

None of the French demands agreed with the conception of Beneil. However, progress was 
achieved in the former question, but not in the latter. 

44 

AMZV. PZ. 202, aide m6moire about the session of the committee dealing with public debts, 
June 20,1921. 
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merce, saying that they had to attend the conference of Porto Rosa, left Budapest 
after a short stay. Time was too short for an agreement to be reached.^ 

The meeting of the foreign ministers took place only on June 23. From the 
first day it became clear that B^nffy had every right to be sceptical: the stand¬ 
points were so contrary that an agreement was out of question. The problems oc¬ 
curring in the activity of the committees was the first item on the agenda. Bene^ 
went back on several questions he had assented to in Bruck. So, for instance, the 
parties had agreed in Bruck that there would be a wide-ranging amnesty which 
would apply to all ];)ersons opting for Hungarian nationality. Now Bene$ declared 
that there were persons to whom the amnesty could not apply even if they opted 
for Hungarian nationality. The committee conferring at the same time in Prague, 
assumed a standpoint contrary to that of BeneS, i.e. it acted in accordance with 
the Bruck agreement. However, these decisions were revised later, 

BeneS refused to negotiate on the question of pre-war debts - and so did the 
committee - because, he said, a statute had been accepted in this matter. The 
problem of active and pensioned state employees was another item where no 
agreement was reached. Bene^ also refused to discuss agrarian reform, saying 
that it belonged to his country's home affairs: the bill had been submitted to the 
League of Nations, which had approved it. However, he was compelled to admit 
that since the bill concerned national minorities, it also had international conse¬ 
quences. But even after a long debate, B^nffy was unable to sustain his view that 
a difference had to be made between those, who chose Czechoslovak citizenship 
and those who opted for Hungarian citizenship. 

A proposal by the Hungarian foreign minister for a commercial agreement 
was also turned down. BeneS tried to explain to Banffy and Szapdry, why he could 
not conclude a long-term commercial agreement: the agreement he wanted to 
conclude with Hungary should be based, he said, on the most-favoured-nation 
principle, but in this case, he would have to grant the same favour to the other 
states as well, and this he was unwilling to do. This was obviously a mere pretext. 
“I had the impression - wrote Banffy - that Bene§ wanted to avoid discussion of 
a long-term commercial agreement, because he knew that this would raise the 
necessity of considering territorial concessions... He wanted us to believe that 
Czechoslovakia did not need commercial co-operation with Hungary, but this 
sounded rather unconvincing.”^ At the end of the negotiations, Bene^ raised the 
question of the activity of irrendentist organizations against Czechoslovakia, but 
Binffy refused to discuss the matter, saying, it belonged to Hungary's home af¬ 
fairs. 

The failure of the Marienbad talks was clear, since no agreement could be 
reached on most of the questions. BeneS was more supercilious than in Bruck, 


^PDfL II. doc. 480. p. 527. Tah/s cable lo Binffy, June 7.1921. 

^ AMZV. PZ. Budapest 2^, aide m^moire of the Czechoslovak foreign minister, June 27, 1921; 
about the negotiations in Marienbad cf.: AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. ff. 181. 226 - 228. Cougefs 
report to Briand. June 18, 1921; ibid. ff. 238 - 239. Cougci's report to Briand, June 22, 1921. 
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whereas the Hungarian delegation headed by B^nffy was less resolute than that 
of Teleki and Gratz. Questions of a political nature, such as the problem of the 
frontiers, were not insisted upon. From all this BeneS drew the following conclu¬ 
sion; the ratification of the Trianon Peace Treaty, the establishment of the 
Little Entente, and King Charles’s unsuccessful coup attempt have convinced the 
Hungarians that they have to submit to our political line”.*^ 

Aher returning from Marienbad, both the Hungarian and Czechoslovak for¬ 
eign ministers emphasized that they were satisfied with the negotiations.^ Rely¬ 
ing upon Czechoslovak sources, the world press reported that complete agree¬ 
ment had been reached in Marienbad.^ From the Czechoslovak side this was 
welcomed, since it wished to prove to the western powers its constructive role in 
the Danube Basin. In fact, Czechoslovakia had every reason to be satisfied with 
Marienbad, since the Hungarian demands became more moderate. The .situation 
was different for the Hungarian government, which had no reason to be satisfied, 
having been turned down on almost every issue, while BeneS had shown little 
good-will. The Hungarians had also taken note of a meeting between BeneS, 
Take lonescu and PaSid, that had taken place almost at the same time and on the 
same site as the Hungarian-Czechoslovak talks. Although the negotiations did 
not this time overstress the anti-Hungarian attitude of the Little Entente, the 
time and place of the meeting were not chosen by mere chance, and the whole 
matter was regarded as a plot against Hungary.” In spite of his failure. Binffy 
nevertheless put a good face on it and was “most satisfied” with the negotiation.^' 
This was necessitated by Hungary’s international position, which went from bad 
to worse on account of the first return attempt of ex-king Charles and Romania’s 
adherence to the Little Entente; the situation was further aggravated by the Bur- 
genland crisis. In this affair Biinffy wanted to avail himself of BeneS with his good 
western and Austrian contacts, in order to reach a settlement, and thus needed 
the good-will of the latter. In Hungary it was feared that this situation would 
drive Hungary into the arms of BeneS. Anyway, the negotiations were certa'miy 
marked by the unequal power relationship. 


"aMZV. PZ Budapeit 233 - 234, aide memoire of Bcnci; PDH. II. doc. 528. pp. 559 - 564. 
Protocol of the talks between B4nffy and BeneJ, June 24, 1921; ibid. doc. 516. p. 548. Tahy’s cable to 
Banffy. June 19, 1921; ibid. doc. 517. p. 549. Binffy’s cable to Tahy, June 20, 1921; ibid. doc. 537. 
p. 570. Praznovszky’s cable to Banffy, June 28, 1921; ibid. 497. doc.537. Tahy’s cable to Banffy, June 
13,1921. 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 224. Fouchet's cable to Briand, June 27. 1921; ibid. f. 224. 
Cougel's cable to Briand, June 27, 1921. 

PDH. II. doc. 536. p. 569. Praznovszky’s cable to Banffy, June 28, 1921; ibid. doc. 537. p. 570. 
Praznovszky's cable to B6nffy, June 28,1921. 

^ PDH. II. doc. 767. pp. 774-775. 

*'This is what he told Fouchet after hU return. AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 45. f. 224. 
Fouchet’s cable to Briand, June 27,1921. 
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The Hungarian side was most careful when referring to the necessity for ter¬ 
ritorial revision. Besides the above-mentioned factors, London also played a role. 
The British government repeatedly warned the Hungarian government that the 
time was not right to discuss political questions, because this would lead to com¬ 
plications. So, discussion of frontier problems should not be insisted upon during 
the economic negotiations. Britain stood for the maintenance of the Treaties of 
Trianon and Saint-German, said Tufton.^^ 

in Marienbad, BeneS and Binffy agreed to meet again after the conference in 
Porto Rosa, when - among other things, a commercial convention would be dis¬ 
cussed.® The Porto Rosa conference look place in November 1921, but the two 
foreign ministers had already talked in September in Brno. Recent investigations 
permit us to explain this earlier date - and to make more precise our knowledge 
of the Brno conference. On September 26-28, 1921, BeneS and B^nffy had an 
extraordinary meeting, where the main issue was the Burgenland question and 
the mediatory role BeneS was to play therein. Other problems of mutual interest 
were merely touched upon. An agreement was reached on the question of 
amnesty, the problem having become acute.^ 

As already mentioned, the Brno talks were of an extraordinary nature and had 
been initiated by B^nffy. This is made clear by a cable from Feistmantel, head of 
the Czechoslovak representation in Budapest, dated September 24, and a note 
from BeneS of September 28. According to these, Bene$ had talks on September 
21 with SiUip^ry, with whom he had already discussed several times Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak relations. This time the Burgenland crisis was the question of the 
day. Szap^ asked Bcne^, whether he would be prepared to play an active role in 
the solution of the crisis. After Bene^ answered in the affirmative, Banffy pro¬ 
posed to come to Czechoslovakia to discuss the matter. Two days later, on 
September 26, the two foreign ministers were already in Brno, the main issues of 
their talks were to be Western Hungary and the mediation of BeneS.® However, 
discussion of the latter, as was described above, did not take place. Nevertheless, 
Banffy tried “not to break off the contact established with Bene^ in Brno”. After 
returning from the conference in Venice, he wanted an immediate meeting with 

^^PDH. II. doc. 540. pp. 571-572. Hedrys report to Banffy. June 20, 1921. 

® AD. Europe 1918-40. T vol. 45. f. 224. Cougci’s cable to Bnand. June 27, 1921: ibid. f. 228. 
Fouchet’s cable to Briand, June 27, 1921: AM2^- PZ. Praha 5745-181, aide nt^ntoiic oT the 
Czechoslovak forei^ ministry, June 25, 1921. 

®OL. Kiim. pol. K. 63. 474. Collection of diplomatic documents; PDH. Unpublished 3rd wl. 
doc. 1289. p. 439. Tahy's report to Banffy, November 11,1921; doc. 1310. p. 453. NcKvmber 16,1921. 
Benci later demanded the execution thereof, when negotiations between the two countries were 
completely broken off after the second return attempt of ex-king Charles. 

®OL. Kum. pol. K. 63. 474. Collection of diplomatic documents. PDH. Unpublished 3id vol. 
doc. 969. pp, 145 -147. Brunn. September 26, 1921: doc. 982/t. pp. 168 -169. Note of the Czechoslo¬ 
vak government to the Western powere, September 28, 1921; AMSTV. PZ. Budapest 4884 - 386, 
Feistmanters cable to Bene4, September 24, 1921. 
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Ihe Czcchaslovak foreign minister “ On the one hand, he wanted to dear up 
misunderstandings concerning the mediation, on the other hand, he wished to re¬ 
sume the talks on the normalization of economic and political relations between 
the two countries. His plan was upset by the second return attempt of ex-King 
Charles; Bcne5 wanted to use this event for a show-down with Hungary, and was 
ready to go to war. “After the aggressive attitude of BeneS - cabled B^nffy on 
November 12 to Tahy - a rapprochement with Czechoslovakia is out of 
question.*^ By now, however, Czechoslovakia did not want it either. For a long 
time the question was removed from the agenda. The tactics of BencS worked 
well, his rapprochement with Hungary did its share: Romania adhered to the 
Little Entente, Poland signed the pact as desired. 

In autumn 1921, Hungary's relations with all its neighbours were extremely 
strained. None of them insisted any more on the normalization of contacts. In the 
Hungarian question Czechoslovakia backed its allies, who opposed any rap¬ 
prochement with Hungary and, far from mitigating Hungary's economic situa¬ 
tion, wished to aggravate it still more. 

This is proved by the economic conference at Porto Rosa in November 1921. 
The participating successor states, i.e. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Ro< 
mania and Italy, but not Hungary - decided to extend their economic relations, 
in spite of their political differences. To this end, they took certain measures 
(though not very important ones), but Hungary was left out. The neighbours 
availed themselves of every opportunity to raise economic difficulties.* 

The irresponsible actions of the Cariists thus brought grave consequences to 
the country: the encirclement grew tighter, and Hungary was deprived of vital 
economic contacts. Relations between Hungary and the Little Entente were fur¬ 
ther strained by the activity of the frontier commissions. The concrete demarca¬ 
tion of the frontiers stipulated by the Trianon Peace Treaty lasted for several 
years. Although having been instructed by the Conference of Ambassadors to act 
in accordance with the peace treaty, the “lettre d’envoi” and the instructions of 
June, the commissions usually disregarded the latter two.*^ Protests by the Hun¬ 
garian government to the Conference of Ambassadors were of no avail. As a 
matter of fact, the Great Powers took cognizance of the non-application of the 
“lettre d’envoi” by their delegates. They presumably gave them instructions on 
this. Millerand's letter was not taken seriously by anybody, except by the Hun¬ 
garian , not even by those who had drafted it (this was already obvious during the 
activities of the frontier commissions). It may be the case that not even the Hun- 


S6 

OL Kum. pol. K. 63. 474. Collection of diplomatic documents; PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. 
doc. 1299. pp 237 - 238. B4nffy*s cable to Matuska, October 17,1921. 

^ Ibid. doc. 1070. p. 446. B6nffy’s cable to Tahy, November 12, 1921. 

^ Ibid. doc. 1172. p. 334. B^nff/s cable to Tahy, October 19,1921. 

39 

Ibid. doc. 1140. pp. 290 - 291. l>etter of Cambon, Chairman of the Conference of Ambassadois, 
to Praznovszky, October 25,1921. 
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garian government attached much hope to it, although trying to keep up a con¬ 
trary appearance. 

The frontier commissions worked from autumn 1921 to the end of 1923. There 
were lengthy discussions, often even between Entente representatives, over the 
fate of a village. In most cases, however, disputes were settled in favour of the 
states of the Little Entente, in spite of the right of veto held by the commission's 
Hungarian member. In this situation the Hungarian government was isolated, 
nobody listened to its complaints. Not even in a case, where a decision in favour 
of Hungary would have been betterNo modification whatsoever was carried 
out, not even on the recommendation of the frontier commission and with the as¬ 
sent of the League of Nations,because the states of the Little Entente refused it. 
The last word was theirs. Just a few examples: along the Hungarian-Yugoslav 
border there came about a situation referred to in Millerand's 'Mettre d’envot”. 
There was a zone 50 km. long and 5 km. broad, with 34 villages, 28 of which with 
pure Hungarian population, expressing their wish to be annexed to Hungary. The 
interests of communication also called for a modification of the frontier as sug¬ 
gested by the frontier commission. The Hungarian government was ready to yield 
another area in exchange. The League of Nations approved the proposal, but was 
unable to implement its decision, since the Yugoslav government refused to dis¬ 
cuss the matter.^^ Another case: the Hungarian-Czechoslovak frontier commis¬ 
sion usually disregarded the demands of the Hungarian delegation, e.g. in the 
case of Kassa and its environs but proposed for economic reasons a modifica¬ 
tion of the frontier in the district of Salg6tarj^n. The League of Nations approved 
the proposal on April 23, 1923. The Czechoslovak government protested against 
the decision at the Conference of Ambassadors, which was unable and, in fact, 
unwilling to use coercion.^ Similarly, not even the slightest modification could be 
achieved along the Hungarian-Romanian frontier. 

In 1923 the Conference of Ambassadors, disregarding the protests of the 
Hungarian government, made fmal the decisions of the frontier commissions. 

Subsequently, relations between Hungary and the Little Entente were strained 
by repeated border incidents, provoked from both sides - responsibility was al¬ 
ways attributed to the other side. The Hungarian government was blamed for 
border violations carried out by Hungarian groups or individuals, actually op¬ 
posed by Bethlen, too. Collective protests were lodged both with Budapest and 
the western powers against Hungary’s alleged 'Nvar preparations”, demanding an 
end to military measures, the so-called troop concentrations. Upon the instruc¬ 
tions of the Conference of Ambassadors, the military control commission investi¬ 
gated the complaints; according to its reports, accusations of war preparations by 


^ Ibid. doc. 1063. p. 231. Cable of Kinya to Csckonics, October 14, 1921. 

N. A. Washington State E>epartment R. G. 6848. Report of the ambassador of the USA in 
Paris, October 18,1922. 

^Hoover Institution Collection: Stefan Osusky Box 9. Accession No. 7406S-8M-36. Osuskys 
letter to the Conference of Ambassadors, November 17,1923. 
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the Hungarian government were unfounded.®' Such efforts were really out of the 
question, since it was highly improbable that an economically totally exhausted 
country, disarmed by Trianon (according to the Peace Treaty, Hungary was enti¬ 
tled to keep an army of 35,000 men) and encircled by a block of more than 42 
millions, would launch a war against any of its neighbours. Bethlen, well known 
for his political realism, would obviously not have committed such suicide. By the 
extreme exaggeration of border violations and incidents provoked by Hungarians, 
the Little Entente wanted to demonstrate to the Western Powers that there was a 
risk of war in the Danube Basin, because the Hungarian government was pursu¬ 
ing a policy of revenge. The Romanian government also referred to the Soviet 
danger menacing the Balkans and the Middle East. Titulescu knew very well that 
the latter argument carried more weight in London than the former.®* 

By asserting an existing danger of war, the states of the Little Entente wished 
to achieve three aims: to strengthen their claims to western loans (the war prep¬ 
arations in Budapest and Moscow required an increase in their defensive 
forces), to hamper Hungary’s admission to the League of Nations, and fmaliy, to 
hinder the economic reconstruction of Hungary and the granting of a western 
loan. 

The Hungarian-Czechoslovak negotiations made clear what Budapest had 
feared from the very beginning: in the prevailing international situation Hungary 
would be compelled to make far-reaching compromises. Nevertheless, the Hun¬ 
garian government advocated the resumption of talks. The country was actually 
on the verge of economic and financial collapse and Bethlen knew very well that 
there was only one way to improve the catastrophic economic situation: by ob¬ 
taining a western loan as well as the reduction or postponement of reparations. 
For this reason, Hungary had to be admitted to the League of Nations. Bethlen 
also had no doubt that the way to the west was through the Little Entente, first of 
all through Prague. 


Hungary’s Admission to the League of Nations, 
and the Reconstruction Loan 

In 1922, Hungarian diplomacy worked actively in order to secure Hungary’s ad¬ 
mission to the League of Nations. This was of importance for several reasons: in 
order to obtain a western loan, Hungary had to demonstrate its readiness to 
adapt itself to post-war Europe. On the other hand, the Hungarian government 


“ad. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. f. 52. Douicct’s repon to Poincart, July5. 1923. 

Hoover Institution Collection: Htulescu Box 12. Titulescu's letter to Lloyd George, Septem¬ 
ber 29,1922. 
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wanted to secure the protection of the League of Nations against the military 
threat from the Little Entente, and its support for improving the situation of the 
Hungarian minorities.^ 

News about the admission began to circulate in July 1921. Its necessity was 
raised first by the royalists, thinking that membership of the League of Nations 
would protect Hungary from her neighbours. Their plan was to restore the Habs> 
burg monarchy. The Crown Council convened in Hertenstein decided to attempt 
this with help of League membership. After coming to power, Bethlen also took 
up the question and made inquiries about Hungary’s chances both in Geneva and 
among the Great Powers. The result was most discouraging. Whereas Britain, 
France and Italy had supported a similar request from Austria, they rejected that 
of Hungary, because in their opinion Hungary’s whole attitude - the intrigues 
over Habsburg restoration, the opposition to the peace treaty - was anything but 
satisfactory.^ Italy’s opposition was the sharpest of all. Torretta began intensive 
diplomatic action against Hungary’s admission. He informed the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment that he considered its request premature, and if such a request were 
placed on the agenda at the next League meeting, he would not support it. He 
also made efforts to induce Britain and France to adopt an unambiguous nega¬ 
tive standpoint. His delegate at the League of Nations, Imperiali di Francavilla, 
was instructed to convince his British and French counterparts that the best thing 
would be not to raise the question of Hungary’s admission at all.^ Although also 
regarding as untimely the admission of Hungary, Britain and France were more 
flexible, especially the former. This caused much uneasiness in the capitals of the 
Little Entente states. 

Just as at the time of the Franco-Hungarian negotiations, the Little Entente 
again moved close to Italy: BeneS at once resumed his contacts with Torretta on 
the matter. They agreed that Hungary’s admission had to be prevented, while the 
policy of Italy and the Little Entente should be harmonized: they would support 
the admission of Austria and oppose that of Hungary. BeneS suggested his Italian 
counterpart that Italy being in the position of a Great Power should take the ini¬ 
tiative.^ All the time the Italian government and the states of the Little Entente 
used the Burgenland crisis to delay Hungarian admission. In London, Paris and 
Geneva they employed all diplomatic means against Hungary. Torretta appealed 


^ By virtue of para. 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, any member of the League 
falling victim to aggression was entitled to receive collective protection. 

^ASMAE. 1742-1195. Torretta’s circular telegram to every Italian ambassador and minister in 
Europe, August 29, 1921. 

^ASMAE 1742-1237. Torretta's cable to Bordenaro, August 30. 1921; AD. Europe 1918-40. 
H. vol. 55. ff. 24-26. Fouchet's report to Briand, April 30, 1921; ihid. ff. 34-35. Report of the 
French ambassador in Rome to Briand, November 10, 1921. 

‘^ASMAE 1742-200. Bordenaro’s cable to Torretta, August 28,1921. 
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personally to the Swiss government asking it to reject the Hungarian application 
for admission.^ 

Their efforts finally produced the expected result. The Bethlen cabinet 
deemed it advisable to withdraw the application. It was renewed a year later, un¬ 
der more auspicious international circumstances, towards the end of the Bur- 
genland crisis. By that time, Italy had moved closer to Hungary and withdrawn 
support from the Little Entente. The Little Entente now came increasingly under 
French influence. Italy now supported Hungary’s application for membership.^ 

The Little Entente was alone. Every Great Power took the side of Hungary. 
This time, the Entente had to yield to Great Power pressure. But at the second 
General Assembly of the League of Nations (September 1922), the Little En¬ 
tente demanded that on the occasion of Hungary’s admission the League of Na¬ 
tions should register all the obligations Hungary had assumed in connection with 
the Habsburg restoration. B4nffy protested, saying that the Little Entente could 
not demand the registration of obligations, which Hungary had undertaken exclu¬ 
sively in relation to the Great Powers. Thereupon the Little Entente began 
collective diplomatic action in London, Paris and Geneva; it rejected the stand¬ 
point of B^nffy and insisted up>on its original demand. However, the Great Pow¬ 
ers were unwilling to reopen the discussion about the Habsburg question that 
had raged between Hungary and the Little Entente, and thus disregarded the 
demand of the latter. Thereupon the Little Entente supported the decision of the 
Great Powers, i.e. to allow Hungary to join the League of Nations. 

The uproar about League membership was hardly over, when the Little En¬ 
tente started another and still fiercer struggle, this time against Hungary’s appli¬ 
cation for a loan. It was supported by France and, at the beginning, by Italy as 
well. Nevertheless, it failed to achieve its aim, because Great Britain, which fi¬ 
nally decided the matter, took the side of Hungary. Ostensibly the discussion was 
about technical and financial questions, but in reality it dealt with grave problems 
of international life, first of all with the question of security: what was the best 
way to prevent the outbreak of another war in Europe? 

On the issue the two rivals - France and Great Britain - were again opposed 
to each other. Due to its steadily improving relations with the Little Entente, 
France assumed a hard and uncompromising stand against Hungary, whereas 
Great Britain supported Hungary’s economic reconstruction, because it persisted 
in its opinion that peace in Central and South Eastern Europe depended on a 
solution to the economic questions and on stopping rising inflation. The loan to 

^ASMAE. 1742 - 515. Orsini’s cable to Torrelta, September 1, 1921; ibid. Torretta’s circular 
telegram to the Italian embassies and missions in Europe, September 4, 1921; ibid. 1369. 
Impcrialito’s cable to Torrelta, September 11, 1921. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 58. ff. 44 - 48. Report of l^oulcet, French minister in Budapest, 
to Briand, January 11, 1922; tbid. f. 49. Doulcet’s report to Briand January 18, 1922; ibid. fT. 50-51. 
Douicct’s report to Briand, May 15, 1922; ibid. f. 75. Memorandum of the French foreign ministry 
about Italo-llungarian relations, February 5, 1923; ibid. f. 77. Doulcet's report to Briand, Februa¬ 
ry 5, 1923. 
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be granted to Hungary was part of Britain’s overall plan, aimed at the recon* 
struction of Central and South Eastern Europe. So it obviously supported the 
Hungarian application with all its weight, all the more since the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment wanted to obtain the loan mainly on the London money-market. 

In February 1923 the Hungarian government took up two major western loans: 
a short-term credit of 40 - 50 million gold Crowns and a long-term credit of 
SS0-6S0 million gold Crowns; in April it appealed to the Reparations Com¬ 
mittee to release some public revenues blocked as security for the reparations. 
This was the condition of obtaining the loan and the guarantee for its repayment. 
Istv4n Bethlen and Tibor Killay then went to London, Paris and Rome and tried 
personally to persuade the western politicians of the importance of Hungary’s re¬ 
construction, of being able to obtain the loan as well as of the need to reduce the 
reparations.^* 

The Little Entente again made efforts to prevent the fulfilment of the Hun¬ 
garian request. An outstanding figure in this struggle was Titulescu, Romania’s 
ambassador in London and its representative at the League of Nations. This in¬ 
transigent and gifted politician and financial expert, who was to become known 
world-wide, was not accidentally appointed to his posts in 1922. To obtain a Ro¬ 
manian loan and the prevention of the Hungarian one, London and Geneva were 
of utmost importance. So they were also on account of the acrimonious debate 
about the ''optant affair” (see the section about it in Chapter 6). Most valuable 
documents about these affairs can be found in the Titulescu bequest at the 
Hoover Institute. The London ambassador and later foreign minister made daily 
reports about the main events, transcribing the essential parts of incoming and 
outgoing letters and cables. As shown in these documents, Titulescu was, by the 
twenties already playing a highly important role in international life, his qualities 
and his knowledge were acknowledged everywhere, by friends and adversaries 
alike. He was an out and out anti-Hungarian throughout his career. This trait was 
already clear when he was minister of finance (1920-1922), still more during his 
time in London (1922-1927) and especially in his activities as foreign minister 
(1927-1928, 1932-1936). He was relentless against his adversaries and was not 
particular about the means he used to achieve his aims. Already by the twenties, 
BeneS had availed himself of Titulescu’s assistance. Later their contact became 
still closer: Bene§ sent Titulescu details of his plans and considered or even ac¬ 
cepted his comments. Similar in many respects, the two politicians co-operated 
closely during the period at issue, on the matter of the Hungarian loan (and still 
more in the optant affair). 

This time their Hungarophobia met with full sympathy in Paris. Like the states 
of the Little Entente, France was at first definitely against meeting Bethlen’s de- 


AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 48. ff. 110-112. Doulcci’s report to Poincar^, June 23.1923; AD. 
Europe 1918-40. H. vol. 55. ff. 78-81. Report of the French ambassador in Rome to Poincaie. 
May 18, 1923; Hoover Institution Collection. Titulescu Box 13. Duca*s letter to Titulescu, Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1923. Cf. M^ria Ormos: Az 1924, ma^ar dlktmkdlcson megszen4se (Obtaining the Hun¬ 
garian state loan in 1924). Budapest, 1962. 
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mands for two reasons: on the one hand, France wanted to strengthen its system 
of eastern alliance based essentially on the Little Entente - so it had to win 
those states for the envisaged Franco-Czechoslovak, Franco^Romanian and 
Franco-Yugoslav agreements on the other hand, it feared that the League of 
Nations, if it met the Hungarian request, would establish a precedent for the 
Germans in regard to reparations. France’s opposition was thus a logical conse¬ 
quence of its German policy: like the Little Entente, it regarded the Hungarian 
loan as a political question, while Great Britain thought just the opposite: ^The 
Hungarian question must be handled without political considerations”, said For¬ 
eign Secretary Curzon.^ However, at the beginning even the British government 
was rather cautious in supporting Hungary: it did not wish to strain its relations 
with the Little Entente to breaking-point, for this would have facilitated the am¬ 
bitions of France. With this in mind, Britain tried to put pressure on Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Romania and Yugoslavia. Under such circumstances, the hard line of the 
opponents to the remission of reparations gained the upper hand - the first 
round went to them. Italy’s standpoint also played a part. For economic reasons, 
the Italian government at first backed wholeheartedly the Little Entente and 
France, because Hungary owed a very considerable sum to Italy (according to the 
peace treaty, 25 per cent of the reparations to be paid by the defeated Central 
European states were due to Italy; 10 per cent were to be paid by Germany, 15 
by Austria and Hungary), which - suffering from a capital shortage - needed 
money badly. Thus, putting political considerations aside, it joined the hard line. 
This had also been the case in 1921 when Hungary had requested a moratorium. 
The Italian attitude was similar in regard to German and Austrian reparations as 
well, and this brought it closer to France, but opposed it to Britain. When 
Mussolini came to power, he did not immediately change policy on the question 
of Hungarian reparations. On December 14, 1922 he rejected the Hungarian 
demand for a moratorium with the excuse that *italy cannot give up something 
that is rightfully hers”. He advised Bethlen, who was about to go to Rome, to go 
instead to Paris, where the Reparations Committee was in session.^ 

However, the Ilalo-French concord was short-lived. The occupation of the 
Ruhr region again set the two countries against one another. Mussolini was ready 
to give France diplomatic assistance in its discussions with the Germans, but un¬ 
willing to recognize as legal the occupation of a territory strengthening French 
political influence in the Balkans. So he again took sides with Britain and ac¬ 
cordingly changed his Hungarian policy. In a letter he informed Bethlen that 
following his consultations with the British, he was ready to agree to a morato¬ 
rium of 20 years on the Hungarian reparations as well as to the international 
loan. In order to discuss the matter, he invited Bethlen to Rome. Thereupon he 
instructed the Italian delegate on the Reparations Committee to follow the 


Cf. Ozer Carmi: op. cu. pp. 88-110. 

ASMA.E. 1747 - 2956. Mussolini's cable to Carraciolo di Castagneta, December 17, 1922; ibid. 
448. Carraciolo di Casiagneia’s cable to Mussolini, December 14, 1922. 
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Brilish example and to vote for a moratortum of 20 years on the Hungarian repa¬ 
rations.^ 

The first phase of the negotiations about the loan took place in Paris with 
Barthou presiding. On May 4, Bethlen gave an account of Hungary’s difficult fi¬ 
nancial situation to the Reparations Committee and presented his request. The 
main issue was the postponement of the reparations, thk being the condition for 
the loan. The conference divided, with Italy and Britain on one side, France and 
the Little Entente on the other. After a long debate, the committee accepted the 
French motion 5 votes to 4, i.e. the moratorium was refused. '*lt is unfortunate 
that because of the influential vote of the committee’s chairman, the British and 
Italian motion was rejected” - wrote The Txmes?^ No doubt, chairman Barthou 
played a considerable role in the decision. 

So it seemed that France and the Little Entente had won. Acting upon Lon¬ 
don’s advice, however, Bethlen appealed to the Great Powers involved and to the 
members of the Little Entente, requesting them to reverse the May decision of 
the Reparations Committee; as for the loan, he applied to the League of Nations. 
The Council of the League of Nations began discussions in October 1923. The 
Committee suggested granting the Hungarian loan and the postponement of 
reparations for many years, the Council did not reject in principle the Hungarian 
application for a loan, but held as necessary the further payment of the amount 
Fixed by the Reparations Committee. The Anglo-Italian motion emphasized that 
the Hungarian government fulfilled completely every clause of the peace treaty, 
except the financial obligations. In London and Rome it was actually feared that 
if Hungary did not fulfil its obligations resulting from the Trianon Peace Treaty, 
the Little Entente would follow the example set by France in the Ruhr region 
and would occupy Hungary. The Entente states would evidently avail themselves 
of every opportunity to realize their long cherished plan. The representative of 
the Little Entente brought forward further claims. He asked, that every inter¬ 
ested state, i.e. the member states of the Little Entente, should take part in the 
work of commission preparing Hungary’s financial reconstruction, in the negoti¬ 
ations about the loan and in the control of the loan conditions. Owing to 
Barthou’s opposition, however, these demands were not included in the French 
motion.^^ 

The half-year following the Paris session of the Reparations Committee was 
used by the British government to force the opposing camp to withdraw and to 
make it accept the British standpoint. Britain was not particular about its meth¬ 
ods. British political and financial circles put strong pressure on all three mem- 


^ASMAE. 1748. 1546. Mussolini’s cable to the Italian mission in Budapest, April 17, 1923; 
ASMAE. Cabinet. 5339. 61. Mussolini’s cable to Torretta, April 18, 1923; ASMAE. H. pacco 1748. 
1201. Mussolini’s cable to SalvagoRaggi. May 3,1923. 

^ Cf. Ozer Carmi: op. cit. pp. 88 -110. 

Hoover Institution Collection. Titulescu Box 13. Aide memoiie of Anti^, Yugoslav delegate at 
the League of Nations, July 1923. 
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bers of the Little Entente and continued their activities within the League of Na¬ 
tions as well: Titulescu observed with much concern the actions of the British 
government. Curzon unambiguously look the side of Hungary: in reply to the ap¬ 
plication by the Hungarian government of June 14 (when Bethlen requested that 
the May decision be changed), Curzon, speaking in Parliament, demanded modi- 
Hcation of the decision. The May decision of the Reparations Committee consid¬ 
erably impeded the reconstruction of Europe, argued the Foreign Secretary, and 
therefore everything had to be done to meet the Hungarian request. Britain’s 
resolute support for Hungary produced grave discontent in the capitals of the 
Little Entente. Having been only partially successful with political pressure, the 
British government attacked the opposition at its weakest point: it now used fi¬ 
nancial pressure to “win over” Hungary’s neighbours. Britain gave them to un¬ 
derstand unambiguously, that “neither the Treasury nor the City” would lend 
them any money if they went on rejecting the reconstruction of Hungary.^ Al¬ 
though rather slowly, Czechoslovakia was the first member of the Little Entente 
to end resistance. This was obviously also due to the fact that Czechoslovakia was 
financially much less interested in Hungarian reparations than were Yugoslavia 
and Romania. 

Before making a decision, BeneS wanted to consult the French government on 
the matter. So he went to Paris before going to London, but Poincard and 
Bartbou kept to their original standpoint, i.e. to the May decision which was ap¬ 
proved in principle by BeneS as well. However, his negotiations in London con¬ 
vinced him that he had to yield. BeneS arrived in London on July 10,1923. The fi¬ 
nancial circles as well as the Foreign Office continued their tactics, refusing his 
application for a loan. They told him point blank that he could not expect to re¬ 
ceive a loan unless the next conference of the Little Entente (in Sinaia) came to a 
positive decision in regard to Hungary.^ Of course, the Foreign Office continued 
to take care not to provoke a break, since Czechoslovakia was important not only 
within the Little Entente, but in the Danube Basin in general. So, to prevent 
Bene^ from leaving empty-handed, the already negotiated British-Czechoslovak 
commercial agreement was signed during his stay in London. 

The efficacy of British policy soon made itself felt. Before returning home, 
BeneS called upon Torretta, Italian ambassador in London, and told him that 
Czechoslovakia - unlike in the past - would support Hungary’s reconstruction 
and try to convince its allies in the Little Entente to do the same.^ And so he did. 
However, the decisive role in inducing Yugoslavia and Romania to change their 
attitude was not his, but Britain’s: the Treasury and the Foreign Office refused 
first the Romanian and then the Yugoslav application for a loan, until both 
agreed to the “reconstruction of European civilization”. Following Czechoslo- 

^ Ozer Carmi: op. cU. pp. 88 -110. 

’*ASMAE. 1748. Aide m^moire about the declaration of BeneS, July 12, 1923; ibid. 595. 
Torretta’s cable to Mussolini, July 13,1923. 

ASMAE. 1748 - 692. Torretta't cable to Mussolini, July 14, 1923. 
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vakia, Romania also consented to the Hungarian request, being influenced 
therein by the *'advice” of Rome. However, Italy always took good care not to 
engage itself too much with Hungary, and therefore Mussolini kept talking about 
the protection of the status quo as laid down in the peace treaty. He also sup¬ 
ported the Little Entente in its intent to have the loan transacted by the Repara¬ 
tions Committee and not by the League of Nations, thereby opposing not only 
Britain, but also Hungary. In order to receive the loan as soon as possible, 
Bcthlen actually accepted the British standpoint, although he knew that 
Mussolini was against it" But the members of the Little Entente also complied 
on this question with British policy and not with the constantly changing Italian 
policy. 

At the Sinaia conference of the Little Entente, at the end of July 1923, the 
main item was the decision on the Hungarian loan. During a long discussion of 
the foreign ministers, Bene$ consistently advocated a moderate line. The mod- 
ifleation of the May decision proved easier than he had expected. Apart from 
BeneS’s diplomatic skill, the economic sanctions “promised” by Britain also 
played a decisive role. The conference passed a resolution according to which the 
Little Entente agreed to the loan for Hungary, but a considerable part had to be 
used to pay reparations. On this point they kept to their earlier standpoint (of 
May). The difference, however, was that they now considered that if Hungary re¬ 
ceived two loans, as requested, and the First one did not exceed 50 millions, then 
the whole amount should be used exclusively for Hungary’s reconstruction. For 
the term of the First loan, Hungary should be relieved of its Financial obligations 
resulting from the Trianon Peace Treaty. But if it received the 600 millions as 
well, the amount above 500 millions should be used for the reparations due to the 
Little Entente. If the first loan amounted to 250 millions, as suggested by the 
Mixed Committee, 25 per cent should be appropriated for reparations, while the 
major part of the second loan should be devoted to reparations. The use of the 
loans would be controlled by a Financial organ to be appointed by the Repara¬ 
tions Committee. A separate military commission should be set up with the par¬ 
ticipation of a member of the Little Entente so that the military clauses of the 
Trianon Peace Treaty could be carried out in full. As stipulated in May by the 
Reparations Committee, the loan could not be spent either on the army or on 
propaganda. The Hungarian application should be discussed by the Great Pow¬ 
ers involved and by the Little Entente, without being submitted to the League of 
Nations.** Thus, the standpoint of the Little Entente had visibly changed and be- 

" Mussolini informed Bcthlen in confidence: he could not side overtly with Hungary, for this 
would strengthen the position of France in the Little Entente; ASMAE. 1748. Aide m^moire about 
his talks with Dethlen in May 1923 (n. d.). At that time Italy faced antagonism at the League of Na¬ 
tions because of the incident with Greece: DDL II. doc. 239. Mussolini’s cable to Torretta, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1923; Toirctta’s cable to Mussolini. September 1. 1923; ibid. doc. 247. Mussolini's cable to 
Tonttia September 1923. 

** Hoover Institution Collection; Titulcscu Box 13. Aide mdmoirc of Aniitf, Yugoslav delegate at 
the League of Nations. November 1924; ASMAE 1748 - 2862. Mussolini's circular letter, August 24, 
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come more flexible, but it still came nearer to the French than to the British 
view. It wished to handle the loan through the Reparations Committee and a 
major part would still be devoted to reparations. 

The decisions of the Sinaia conference were unacceptable to London, and thus 
the British government persisted in its earlier tactics against all three states. At 
the same time, it appealed to the Reparations Committee demanding that it re> 
consider its May decision, and undertook steps to arrange an immediate meeting 
between BeneS and Bethlen. But the two politicians could not agree on the 
venue. BeneS proposed Tapolcs^ny, where Masaryk was staying, whereas Bethlen 
preferred Vienna. Since Bene§ was willing to negotiate only on Czechoslovak 
territory and this was rejected by the Hungarian prime minister, it had to be 
accepted that the two statesmen would only meet in autumn, at the Geneva con- 
ferencc.“ 

In September 1923 the General Assembly of the League of Nations offered an 
opportunity to the parties (who, for different reasons, were so far unable or un¬ 
willing to meet), to establish direct contact with one another. At the initiative of 
the British government, the representatives of the Little Entente - Benc§, 
Titulescu and NinCid - had talks with Bethlen and Daruv^ry. “Their discussions 
- wrote Cadogan - helped to overcome the differences and to develop a stand¬ 
point that was already more or less acceptable.”® NinCid, so far perhaps the most 
intransigent towards the Hungarian request (e.g. in Sinaia), now engaged himself 
in support of the British standpoint. The reason was obvious: in autumn, 1923 
Yugoslavia also applied to London for loans, but was turned down for political 
reasons. The British government let Belgrade know that there could not be any 
talks about loans until it was ready to settle its relations with Hungary and to 
agree to Hungar/s reconstruction. “In regard to the Little Entente, we shall pur¬ 
sue a policy of denying any financial assistance until it changes its standpoint con¬ 
cerning Hungary’s financial reconstruction and agrees to the League of Nations 
realizing its plan”, noted Cadogan.** 

During the negotiations between Bene§, Titulescu, NinCi^ and Bethlen and 
Daruviry, political and economic questions of mutual interest were discussed. 
Almost by ultimatum, Hungary was pressed to settle its problems with the mem¬ 
bers of the Little Entente by means of bilateral negotiations not later than De¬ 
cember 18, 1923 (the Hungarian loan was due to be handled in December 1923). 
Bene§, Titulescu and Nind^ emphasized that the talks were aimed at eliminating 
differences and at developing a relationship based on mutual confidence which 


1923; AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 68. ff. 65 - 66. Poincare’s aide memoire, 1924; ibid. ff. 69-70. 
Aide memoire of Benci, August 1924; ibid. ff. 88 - 89. Cable of the French minister in Belgrade, Au¬ 
gust 1924; ibid. ff. 99-100. Summary of the French foreign ministry about the conference in Sinaia. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 68. ff. 126-127. Couget’s cable to Poincare. August 1923. 

Ibid. ff. 131-132. Aide memoirc of Bene£, August 1923; ibid. f. 228. Doulcet's report to 
Poincare, August 15, 1923. 
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would prepare the ground for Hungary’s financial and economic reconstruction. 
In Geneva they only came to a verbal agreement with Bethkn and Daniv^ry.*^ 
However, the bilateral talks begun in November were unsuccessful as far as De¬ 
cember. Just a few hours before the protocol concerning the loan was due to be 
signed, some contested matters were settled. Nevertheless, the Little Entente was 
unable to prevent the League of Nations from rehearing, in December, the Hun¬ 
garian application for a loan. 

Finally, British diplomacy won the day: the Hungarian application was sub¬ 
mitted to the League of Nations. Drawn up for the Council of the League of Na¬ 
tions, the report of the Financial Committee reflected the British standpoint: the 
Hungarian application was qualified as a purely economic and financial problem, 
with only a single sentence referring to the necessity of a good political relation¬ 
ship between Hungary and its neighbours, this being important for the successful 
realization of the project. The Committee recommended a loan of 250 million 
gold Crowns over two and a half years (the Hungarian government requested 400 
millions over 4 years). In the report the country’s reconstruction was divided into 
two periods. In the first stage, Hungary was to be relieved from paying repara¬ 
tions, in the second it had to comply with its financial obligations, paying an an¬ 
nual maximum of 10 million gold Crowns. The proposals of the Financial Com¬ 
mittee were discussed and unanimously approved by the Council of the League 
of Nations at its session in December 1923. Shortly afterwards, the conference of 
the Little Entente meeting in Belgrade passed a resolution according to which 
Czechoslovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia consented to the Hungarian loan on 
the following conditions: Hungary acknowledged the frontiers as fixed by the Tri¬ 
anon Peace Treaty; it guaranteed that no member of the Habsburg dynasty 
would return to the Hungarian throne, and that it would not use the loan for 
military purposes.^ At the Belgrade conference the members of the Little En¬ 
tente adopted a common standpoint. In Belgrade they consented to a morato¬ 
rium on Hungarian reparations, i.e. they ceased demanding that a substantial 
part of the loan be devoted to reparations. They presented their conditions to the 
western powers and to the Reparations Committee, which subsequently elabo¬ 
rated its proposals to the League of Nations. For the payment of debts and repa¬ 
rations the committee suggested a delay of 20 years. The efforts of France to re¬ 
duce the time-limit to 15 years were unsuccessful.*’ 


*^AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 48. ff. 161-162. Cougei’s report to Poincai^, September 27. 
1923; ibid. ff. 198-199. Aide m^moire of the French foreign ministry about the talks between 
Peretti and Korinyi, September 1923. 

**AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 68. ff. 167-168. Reports of Cl^ment^Simon to Poincarf, Febru¬ 
ary 24. 1924; ibid. ff. 169 -180; ibid. ff. 204 - 206. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 68. ff. 211-213. Aide m^moire of Benc^ about the Belgrade con¬ 
ference. February 21. 1924; OL. Kiim. pol. 16. Report of Matuska. Hungarian minister in Prague, 
February 21.1924. 
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The Reparation Committee drew up two protocols which had to be signed by 
the parties involved. One of them included the conditions of the Little Entente. 
Besides the common conditions, the Little Entente stales made their final con¬ 
sent dependent on the success of the talks in Bucharest, Prague and Belgrade, as 
agreed in September with Bethlcn. 


Hungarian-Romanian, Hungarian-Czechoslovak 
and Hungarian-Yugoslav Discussions 

The talks lasted from November 1923 to March 1924. Unlike earlier conferences, 
Hungary now had to confer at the same time with the representatives of all three 
states. It tried first with Yugoslavia, then with Romania and at last with 
Czechoslovakia, but all three states insisted upon simultaneous negotiations. By 
doing so, they wanted to bring an end to the Hungarian policy aimed at loosening 
the bloc. Having no other choice, Hungary thus began to negotiate with all three 
states, but in truth it only desired an agreement with one of them: Romania. As is 
shown by the conference documents after Geneva, the Hungarian government 
pursued the most flexible policy towards Romania, to which it granted the most 
concessions. Thus Romania came in 1923 to the forefront of Hungarian policy, 
just as it had in 1920. The important reasons were the same. The fate of Transyl¬ 
vania was still of paramount importance for Bethlen, and so an agreement with 
Romania was also of great moment. 

Romania had formerly been against a rapprochement, but now it was ready to 
negotiate and to reach an agreement. This change had many reasons, but one of 
the main factors was again Italy. Under the influence of international events, 
Mussolini, who had meanwhile come to power, was attaching growing impor¬ 
tance to a Hungarian-Romanian agreement. He outlined his pertinent ideas to 
the Romanian foreign minister Duca, who visited Rome in January 1923. In the 
last resort he saw the project as balancing the “Slav menace” and told Duca that 
in the case of an agreement his government could expect Italy's financial support. 
Shortly after his return from Rome, Duca informed Mussolini of Brdtianu’s 
standpoint, according to which the Romanian prime minister shared Mussolini's 
fears of the Slav menace; he was ready to normalize relations with Hungary, on 
the one condition that Hungary resigned itself to the loss of Transylvania. 
Mussolini forwarded BrStianu's message to Bethlen, who came to Rome in May 
1923 in order to obtain Italy's support of Hungary's reconstruction. 

Mussolini assured Bethlen of his support and demanded in exchange closer 
economic co-operation and an agreement with Romania. The Hungarian prime 
minister received the proposal with understanding.^ Thereupon started Aloisi in 


ASMAE. 1749-1830. Carraciolo di Castagneta’s cable lo Mu&solini, July 2, 1923; ibid. 1891. 
Aloisi's cable lo Mussolini, July 30, 1923; ibid. 279. Carraciolo di Castagneta's cable to Contarini, 
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Bucharest to elaborate the Italian plan in detail; Carraciolo di Castagneta did the 
same in Budapest. At the end of July the Italian foreign ministry instructed Aloisi 
to go to Budapest and to harmonize personally measures to promote an agree* * ** 
ment between the two countries. It may be assumed that the Italians arranged 
the secret meeting between Bethlen and ex-premier Averescu. The pro*Italian 
Romanian general, now in opposition had kept close relations with the Italian 
government even after his fall, because he hoped to return to power with its help. 
So he obviously took the advice of Rome in every respect, including on the Hun* 
garian question. Before the meeting he had secret talks with representatives of 
the Hungarians in Transylvania. Bethlen, on whom he made a good impression, 
was convinced that “if General Averescu returns to power, the Hungarian-Ro- 
manian rapprochement will be realizable’*.^ The secret talks of Bethlen and 
Averescu were already at an advanced stage - Bethlen actually hoped for a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion by August 15 when a further request came from Rome. 
Mussolini asked Bethlen to negotiate with the existing government, since there 
was little likelihood of Averescu again coming to power. These negotiations also 
had to be kept secret, to prevent Romania’s allies within the Little Entente from 
learning about them.*^ Bethlen was ready to do this, but without breaking off his 
talks with the opposition. He wished to secure an agreement with Romania along 
two lines. The discussions with Averescu were also joined by the leaders of the 
Hungarians in Transylvania, who reached an agreement with the ex-premier, but 
it was to be kept secret until he returned to power.’* 

Mussolini repeatedly pressed for the earliest possible beginning of oBidal ne¬ 
gotiations. As already mentioned, Bethlen was ready to start them, it was only 
BrStianu’s consent that had to be obtained. Aloisi, Italian ambassador in Bucha¬ 
rest, tried to persuade the Romanian government by means of Italian financial 
support, and since the British loan was also dependent on this, Br&tianu put the 
matter on the agenda. It was discussed at two consecutive cabinet meetings. The 
cabinet approved the project and also accepted the programme suggested by 
Bethlen, with the modification that the talks had to take place in Bucharest.’^ 
Besides the British and Italian pressure, however, there were also other factors 
moving Br^tianu - well known for his anti-Hungarian feelings - to incline to¬ 
wards negotiations. The situation seemed propitious to settle the differences 
between the two countries - or at least some of them - in a way advantageous 


August 13, 1923; ASMAE 1508 - 6704. Aloisi’s cable to Contarini, August 13, 1923; ASMAE. 
1508 - 6704. Aloisi’s report to Mussolini. February 17,1924. 

* ASMAE 1749-240. Carraciolo dt Castagneta's cable to Mussolini, July 16,1923. 

** ASMAE 1749-1830. Carraciolo di Castagneta’s cable to Mussolini, July 28, 1923; ibid. 1757. 
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for Romania, since Bclhlen needed the “good-will” of Romania to obtain the 
loan. Another reason for BrAtianu's growing “understanding” towards Hungary 
was his fear of the consolidation of Hungarian-Soviet contacts. So the tactics of 
Bethlen proved good, for there is no doubt that this was precisely one of the aims 
of his talks with the Soviet Union. As already mentioned, there began a certain 
rapprochement between Hungary and the Soviet Union after the Rapallo Con¬ 
ference. Talks had been held in Vienna and Berlin. 

In the period discussed, Soviet diplomacy began to show sympathy with the 
peoples who were “victims” of the peace of Versailles as well as towards the 
Hungarian minorities living under oppression in the states of the Little Entente. 
Following his discussions with the Soviet chargd d’affaires Levicki, the Hungarian 
minister in Vienna, Masirevich, was led to the conclusion that the Soviet Union 
wanted to put pressure on Romania with the help of Hungary. The Hungarian 
minister, who also had talks with Levicki, came to similar conclusions in regard 
to Bulgaria.^ The negotiations in Berlin dealt with similar matters in the same 
spirit. The Hungarian government tried to restrain the Soviet Union from estab¬ 
lishing diplomatic relations with the member states of the Little Entente, which 
had begun to consider this question, for fear of a Hungarian-Soviet agreement. 
The Czechoslovak minister in Budapest reported to Benc$ that officials of the 
Hungarian foreign ministry were openly talking about Hungary’s intention to co¬ 
operate with the Soviet Union, Germany and Italy against France and the Little 
Entente. News of Hungarian-Soviet rapprochement produced uneasiness in 
Bucharest as well. The latter had good reason to fear that the economic rap¬ 
prochement of the two states had an anti-Romanian trend and hid political am¬ 
bitions. Since at the time Romanian-Soviet relations were extremely strained, it 
was a vital aim of the Romanian government to secure the neutrality of Hungary 
in the event of a Soviet-Romanian war. As a matter of fact, Romania could ex¬ 
pect no military assistance from Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, since they had 
even refused to agree to the declaration on Bessarabia as requested by 
Bucharest, saying that they preferred to remain neutral on this question.^ 

Thus BrStianu wished to profit from Hungary’s difficult situation and from 
Bethlen’s tractability. The Romanian-Hungarian negotiations started in Novem¬ 
ber 1923 in Bucharest and lasted until April 1924. Prime minister Br^tianu and 
foreign minister Duca devoted great attention to them and directed them per¬ 
sonally. The representatives of the two countries discussed the most urgent eco¬ 
nomic, legal and political problems and reached agreement on several questions. 
As already mentioned, Bethlen was more compliant towards Romania. In ex- 


In the summer of 1924, the Hungarian-Soviet secret agreement was often discussed in diplo¬ 
matic circles. On October 24, 1924 the Soviet government denied it. Cf. V. Vinaver op. cU. p. 267. 
OL. Kiim. pol. K. 63. 474. Collection of diplomatic documents; PDH. Unpublished 3rd vol. doc. 676, 
677, 678, 720; HHStA. Berichte aus Bukarest, 616-617. Report of the Austrian minister in 
Bucharest to the foreign minister, June 25, 1924. 

^ AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 50. ff. 92-93. Billy’s report to Poincar6, March 25,1924. 
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change for concessions to Romania, he hoped not only for its consent to the loan, 
but also the indemnification of the land-owners according to Hungarian wishes. 
So he fulfilled one of the main wishes of the Romanian government by recogniz¬ 
ing that Romania had taken part as a belligerent in the attack on the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic: this meant a substantial difference in regard to reparations and 
involved negative material consequences for Hungary. Bethlen also decided not 
to claim reparations from Romania in connection with the intervention and with 
Hungary's occupation. In January 1924 Bethlen wrote to Titulescu from Paris, 
informing the latter that Hungary was ready to withdraw her demand for repara¬ 
tions from Romania (in compensation for military operations against Hungary in 
1919-1920), if Romania would likewise declare that she had no claims against 
Hungary for the same operations (including the occupation of the country), and 
if Romania would support the Hungarian request for a loan.” Only under these 
conditions was Romania willing to agree to the Hungarian loan, for in addition to 
the collective decisions of the Sinaia Conference, Romania demanded the renun¬ 
ciation of reparations. Only after this agreement did foreign minister Duca au¬ 
thorize Titulescu to sign the protocol concerning the Hungarian loan.” The Ro- 
manian-Hungarian agreement, including 13 conventions, was signed in Bucharest 
on April 16, 1924. 

The conventions concerned not yet settled economic, legal, financial repara¬ 
tion, communications, pensions and postal questions. The most important were 
the conventions renouncing reparations for the war of 1919-1920 and on the 
settlement of commercial relations, based on the mosl-favoured-nation principle 
and aimed at establishing a commercial modus vivendi. On two issues, Brdtianu 
was unyielding: the indemnification of the landowners and the arrangement of 
exchange visits between the Hungarian and Romanian populations of the frontier 
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zone. 

During the Bucharest talks, the tensions between Hungary and Romania were 
considerably eased. According to Duca, there was a certain political ddtente 
which - so he hoped - could lead to the establishment of commercial relations 
that were of utmost importance for both stales ” 

” Hoover Institution Collection. Titulescu Box 13. Bethlen's letter to Titulescu, January 25, 1924. 

^!bid. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. R, vol. 54. f. 2. Report of the French minister in Bucharest to Poincai^, 
March 15, 1924; ibid. f. 4. Report of the French charge d’affaires in Bucharest to Poincai^, May 8, 
1924; ibid. f. 3. Report of the French minister in Bucharest to Poincar^, March 29, 1924; HHStA. 
Berichte aus Bulcarest. Report of the Austrian minister in Bucharest to the foreign minister, April 4. 
1924; ibid. April 12; ibid. June 24. 

” AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vol. 54. f. 2. Report of the French minister in Bucharest to Poincar^. 
March 15, 1924; ibid. f. 6. Report of De Garbonnel, French charge d'affaires in Budapest, to 
Poincar^, June 5, 1924; ibid. f. 8. Report of De Gartwanel to Briand. September 10, 1924; HHStA. 
Berichte aus Bukarest 12660. Report of the Austrian minister in Bucharest to the foreign minister, 
April 4, 1924; ibid. 13774. Report of the Austrian minister in Bucharest to the foreign minister, 
June 25, 1924; Hoover Institution CoUcction. Titulcscu.Box 11 Letter of the Hungarian minister in 
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However, the “ddlente” was short-lived, for in spite of propitious circum¬ 
stances, the agreement came to nothing. Among the numerous reasons let us 
highlight the main one: Italy’s policy. When in February 1924, Mussolini rcc- 
ognized the Soviet Union, Italo-Romanian relations changed for the worse. The 
Romanians cancelled a royal visit to Rome scheduled for spring 1924. The Ro- 
manian-Italian talks were broken off and Bucharest was unwilling to resume 
them unless Italy ratified the Paris convention on Bessarabia. But Mussolini re¬ 
fused to do so, because he did not want to compromise his improving relations 
with the Soviet Union. Thus the Italian factor which had played an important role 
in the Hungaro-Romanian negotiations and in the agreement, ceased to act. This 
was reflected by the altitude of both governments. The Romanian policy towards 
the national minorities and the Romanian attitude over the optant affair induced 
Bethlen not to have the already signed Bucharest conventions ratified. Anyway, 
this was not urgent any more, since the League of Nations loan had already been 
granted to Hungary. 

In autumn 1924, Romania and Hungary again became estranged from one an¬ 
other, and this alienation deteriorated in the second half of the twenties, espe¬ 
cially from 1927, into open animosity. 

Almost at the same time, talks also began between Czechoslovakia and Hun¬ 
gary. The Hungarian government had been requesting since January 1922 the re¬ 
sumption of the negotiations broken off in 1921, although the earlier talks had 
unequivocally demonstrated that BeneS did not consider the Hungarians as his 
equals. Nevertheless, more and more Hungarian politicians were insisting both in 
the press and in Parliament on the normalization of relations. These included 
Huszir, former prime minister, Walko, minister of commerce and Gratz, former 
foreign minister. Bethlen himself took the same view. In addition, the **advice” of 
western powers - Britain and France, and the Czechoslovak-Polish and 
Czechoslovak-Auslrian agreements also played a part. The Czechoslovak-Polish 
agreement caused much trouble in Hungarian government circles. In Budapest, 
the Polish action had been taken amiss, because by it Warsaw came to terms with 
the Prague government, while encouraging Hungary in an anti-Czechoslovak at¬ 
titude and offering diplomatic, political and military co-operation as well. The 
Hungarian government was actually surprised by the events, its hopes and illu¬ 
sions vanished.” Csekonics, Hungary’s representative in Warsaw, was recalled at 
once because of false information about Polish policy; he did not return to War¬ 
saw, presumably also because of his Carlist sympathies. 

The Austrian-Czechoslovak agreement also made a bad impression on 
Bethlen, since it strengthened the position of Austria and thus obviously involved 
consequences for Hungaro-Austrian relations. It should be noted that Hungary 


Paris to Titulescu, February 16, 1924, The writer informs Titulescu that, according to a cable he 
received from Daruv^ry, the Romanian government entrusted Titulescu with the formulation of the 
final text of the convention (concerning the reparations in connection with 1919). 
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was the only successor state which had not settled its relations with its neighbours 
by 1922. 

A rapprochement between the two states continued to be prevented by fron¬ 
tier incidents, detentions and revisionist propaganda; in January 1923 the situa¬ 
tion was especially strained because of alleged Hungarian troop concentrations 
along the Czechoslovak and Romanian borders. The states of the Little Entente 
again applied to the Conference of Ambassadors, and on January 12, their min¬ 
isters in Budapest lodged protests with Bethlen and Daruv^. Two days later, 
they repeated their protest, joined by the Great Powers/”’ The result of the sub¬ 
sequent investigation was the same as earlier. Again, Bethlen proved to be right; 
the Czechoslovak and Romanian governments had mistaken the individual ac¬ 
tions of Hungarian nationalist groups for troop concentrations. Bethlen contin¬ 
ued his struggle for detente. He did his best at the League of Nations, established 
contacts at international conferences with prominent statesmen and refuted the 
charges made against Hungary by the Little Entente. At the same time he en¬ 
deavoured to settle relations with Hungary’s neighbours.’^' The Hungarian prime 
minister attached great importance to an agreement with BeneS, well-known for 
his considerable political influence, and therefore undertook substantial mea¬ 
sures to bridle chauvinism and suppress revisionist propaganda. 

At flrst, the replies of Bene$ to the proposals of the Hungarian government 
were rather evasive, under the pretext that Hungary’s political system was block¬ 
ing an agreement between the two countries.’®^ Of course, Bene^ would have 
gladly come to terms with Hungary, this being of utmost economic importance 
for Czechoslovakia, but he still refused the proposals of Bethlen, mainly due to 
the attitude of Czechoslovak nationalist groups and his allies within the Little 
Entente. In May 1923 he explained to the French ambassador Couget that he was 
not opposed to a reconstruction loan for Hungary, but he still objected to it on 
the ground of supp)orting Romania and Yugoslavia, because he could not dis¬ 
regard the standpoint of his allies. This all the more, since both states had 
adopted his standpoint in the Austrian affair, and it was now his turn to adopt 
theirs, i.e. to oppose the Hungarian request.’” 

As a matter of fact, Bene§ was from the very beginning not as vigorously op¬ 
posed to the plan for Hungarian reconstruction as were Romania and Yu¬ 
goslavia, but opposed he was. This was not only on account of his allies, as he 


”®AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 46. f. 76. Report of the French minister in Bucharest to 
Poincard, May 12, 1923. 

”” V. Vinaver op, cU. p. 218. 

’“ad. Europe 1918-40. T. vot. 46. f. 80. Doulcet*$ report. December 26, 1921; ibid. f. 114. 
March 27, 1922; ibid. vol. 48. ff. 1-2. Report of Doulcet, French minister in Budapest, to Poincar^, 
April 12, 1923. Doulcet warns the Quai d'Oisay that the allegation of Benei, according to which 
Hungary hinders the agreement between the two countries, is untrue, because Bethlen is doing his 
best to normalize Hungary’s relations with Czechoslovakia. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 48. ff. 75 - 76. Couget's report to Poincard, May 14, 1923. 
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tried to pretend, but also because he wished to profit from Hungary’s difficult 
situation and to obtain certain concession in return for his agreement. This be¬ 
came obvious in hLs discussions with Bethlen and Daruvdry. In his talks with 
Couget, BeneS overstated his own positive role, because he knew that the French 
ambassador was fully backing Hungary in the loan question. In many of his re¬ 
ports to be found in the archives of the Quai d’Orsay, Couget points out that it 
was in the interests of France to support Bcthicn’s demand, or else Hungary 
would have been driven into the arms of Britain and Italy.^“ BencS also repeat¬ 
edly explained his uneasiness about the growing infiuence of Britain: the loan 

cannot be realized but upon Britain’s intervention. And in this ease Britain would 
probably find the ways and means to establish a sphere of interest in Central Eu¬ 
rope it does not possess at present. Thereupon it will have the possibility to in¬ 
terfere in Central European problems “ but probably not to the advantage of 
France and the Little Entente.”*®^ 

In the summer of 1923, Bethlen again tried to start talks with BeneS but in 
vain. As already mentioned, Britain’s participation was needed for these talks in 
September 1923 in Geneva. According to the agreement of the two statesmen, 
the talks were to continue in November 1923 in Budapest and Prague and deal 
with economic and political issues.The efforts of the Hungarian government to 
conclude a commercial agreement were unsuccessful. Only a commercial con¬ 
vention was signed, but its implementation was always postponed. It actually in¬ 
cluded the most-favoured-nation principle, and this would have hindered to a 
certain degree the Prague government in its negotiations with France and Italy, 
let alone with its allies within the Little Entente. 

The negotiations about political and legal questions were also unsuccessful. 
Klebelsberg, minister of culture, went to Prague in order to put in writing the 
oral agreements reached by Bethlen and BeneS in Geneva. But this did not hap¬ 
pen. Despite the preliminary agreement, a sharp dispute arose about archives 
and Hungarian officials having been moved from Slovakia to Hungary. As far as 
the first issue was concerned, Prague demanded that the Hungarian government 
return all the archival material concerning Slovakia, whereas BeneS and Bethlen 
wanted a compromise: the recent material would be delivered to Czechoslovakia, 
the earlier material would remain in Hungary, but the Hungarian government 
would afford every assistance to Czechoslovak citizens who wished to study it. 
Another dispute began about the second question: Klebelsberg recognized the 
establishment of Czechoslovakia only since the validity of the Trianon Peace 
Treaty and not since October 1918, as recogniz^ed by all other states. In the back¬ 
ground of this dispute were the efforts of the Hungarian government to obtain an 
indemnification for tens of thousands of Hungarian public servants who had 
moved from Slovakia. According to the Hungarian opinion, those who left Slo- 
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AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 58. ff. 210-211. Couget’s report to Poincar^, December 23, 
AD. Europe 1918-40. T vol. 48. ff. 75-76. Cougci’s report to Poincar^, May 14.1923. 
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vakia after October 28, 1918, did nothing else but move from one part of the 
country to another. The Czechoslovak government rejected this interpretation, 
sajing that the Hungarian officials did not take service with the new state, nor did 
they ask to be retired. They settled down in Hungary, where they were employed 
by the Hungarian state and so the expenses should be met by the latter. 

No agreement was signed on these issues. The Czechoslovak government was 
convinced that the only aim of the Bethlen government was to demonstrate its 
readiness to settle its relations with Czechoslovakia, this being most important 
for the negotiations about the reconstruction loan.'°^ 

The Hungarian-Yugoslav negotiations concentrated on the question of repa¬ 
rations, all the more, since Yugoslavia claimed - after Italy - the highest repa¬ 
rations. The talks started in a rather tense atmosphere, because after 1919 the 
worst relations between Hungary and the Little Entente were those with Yu- 
goslavia.‘°^ However, the Italo-Yugoslav rapprochement in 1923 eased the ten¬ 
sion. Budapest wished to balance the Italian po\icy towards Yugoslavia by settling 
its relations with its southern neighbour. Bethlen explained to the Austrian ch 2 ui- 
cellor Seipei that he expected major results from the negotiations.^^* Further¬ 
more, the French government also advised Bethlen to come to terms with Yu¬ 
goslavia, because it wanted to prevent Italy from taking advantage of the Hun- 
garo-Yugoslav conflict. France addressed similar suggestions to Paii^ who actu¬ 
ally heeded this “advice”, wishing to promote an Italo-Yugoslav agreement by 
means of the Hungarian question. Thus, when in autumn 1923, Belgrade was 
obliged under British pressure to agree to the Hungarian reconstruction loan and 
to a moratorium on reparations, it stau^ted negotiations with the representatives 
of Hungary. Belgrade did its best, however, to achieve the least possible effect of 
the loan on the reparations due to Yugoslavia and made its final assent depen¬ 
dent on Hungary’s readiness to deliver coal from P6cs in unchanged quantity and 
under agreed terms. The Hungarian government agreed to all these claims, and 
so the agreement was signed on February 3, 1924. Accordingly, (1) Hungary 
committed itself to continue the coal deliveries under the agreed conditions until 
September 12, 1926 (daily 880 tons); (2) the reparations of 9 millions and the in¬ 
terest would be paid in coal as sp>eciried above; the deliveries were to begin on 
September 13, 1926 (this was a concession from Belgrade, the date of delivery 
having been postponed); (3) Hungary would return the engines from Kragujevac 


'“ad. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. 58. ff. 210-211. Couget’s report to Poincard, December 23, 
1923. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 49. ff. 148-165. Foreign affair* expose of Nin6e, June 8, 1923; 
Y. vol. 50. ff. 115-129. Foreign affair* expo*^ of Nintt^, March 17.1924. 

AMZV. PZ. Budapeil 205, aide m^moire of the Czechoslovak mission in Budapest to Bend. 
January 10, 1923. Shortly afterwards. SpeidI went to Belgrade, where he presumably mediated be¬ 
tween Yugoslavia and Hungary. AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 49. ff. 125-130. Report of Ufivrt- 
Pontalis to Poincar^, February 26, 1923; ibid. f. 131. Report of Ckmeot-Simon lo Po«ncar6, Febru¬ 
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and continue to search for them according to the convention of September 6, 
1923; (4) from the middle of 1926 it would return railway equipment. The loaii 
could not be charged with any part of the sum fixed for reimbursement. The 
agreement was approved by the Reparations Committee.'* Yugoslavia thus 
changed its original standpoint and agreed to the Hungarian reparations being 
paid at a later date. At the same time, conventions governing relations between 
the two countries were signed, together with an agreement expanding commer¬ 
cial relations. 

In spring 1924, all three states of the Little Entente agreed to the moratorium 
and to the loan, to be liquidated by the Uague of Nations."® 

The protocols were signed on March 14,1924 in Geneva by Hungary, the Lit¬ 
tle Entente and the main European Allied Powers. The same day the Council of 
the League of Nations undertook the implementation of the plan. A struggle of 
more than a year ended with British and Hungarian suecess. However, the latter 
was not unambiguous, not only because the Hungarian government received only 
half of the amount it had applied for and the conditions governing the appropri¬ 
ation of the loan were equivalent to interference in the country’s internal affairs, 
but also because the Bethlen government had to make political compromises: in 
Geneva Hungary signed a protocol which included an acknowledgement of the 
frontiers fixed by the Trianon Peace Treaty. It actually did what it was earlier un¬ 
willing to do even in return for territorial concessions. In the prevailing - ru¬ 
inous - financial situation, Hungary had no choice but to accept the conditions 
of the Little Entente, all the more, since the British government had approved 
them. This, as well as the question of the Habsburg dynasty, meant a victory for 
the Little Entente, since Hungary yielded on two essential questions which were 
the “raison d’etre” of the Little Entente. 

Great Britain’s active intervention in Danube affairs had a positive impact on 
the further development of the region, especially on the relations between Hun¬ 
gary and the Little Entente. The fact that the Hungarian government accepted 
the first of its claims by recognizing the Trianon frontiers (which, though legally 
valid, had been openly attacked and considered as unjust thus far), was of im¬ 
mense moral importance for the states of the Little Entente. The relationship 
between the alliance and Hungary was improving. 


AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 50. f. 129. Foreign affairs expose of NinflC, March 17,1924. 

All three stales of the Little Entente agreed to sign the protocol, the last to do so was Roma¬ 
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Relations between the Uttle Entente 
and Its Other Neighbours 


Besides Hungary, the other neighbouring state that was constantly skirmishing 
with the Little Entente, was Bulgaria. One of the three conventions of the alliance 
- the Yugoslav-Romanian agreement, was actually aimed against it. But since in 
the first half of the twenties, this completely isolated country seemed to have re¬ 
signed itself to its lot, its relationship with the Little Entente was not as inimical 
as that of Hungary. Among the member states it was Czechoslovakia that had the 
best economic and political relations with Sofia: there were no territorial prob¬ 
lems, nor did the question of national minorities disturb their co-operation. In 
fact, its Bulgarian policy often set the Prague government against its allies, and 
there were also conflicts between Yugoslavia and Romania on account of Bul¬ 
garia, because during the first half of the twenties the Romanian government 
supported the anti-Yugoslav policy of Bulgaria. The relationship between Bul¬ 
garia and the Little Entente was also strained by the efforts of Bulgaria and 
Hungary - a country in a similar position - to establish political and economic 
contacts. In the second half of the twenties, especially such efforts found sympa¬ 
thy in Budapest. 

Among the defeated countries, Austria was on the best terms with the alliance, 
first of all with Czechoslovakia. At the beginning the relationship was neverthe¬ 
less hostile, because Vienna did not accept Bench’s claim to the historic frontiers 
of Bohemia, and supported the opposition of the German population and its wish 
to join Austria. But after the Peace Treaty of Saint-Germain had been signed and 
ratified, Austria resigned itself to the situation. Due to the Burgenland crisis and 
the two return attempts of ex-Emperor Charles, Austria moved even closer to 
the Little Entente, particularly to Czechoslovakia. In December 1921, the two 
states signed the Lany convention aimed at economic co-operation and the pro¬ 
tection of the Trianon Peace Treaty. At that time, the two other members of the 
Little Entente, Yugoslavia and Romania, also moved closer to Austria, for eco¬ 
nomic and political reasons. Both, but especially Yugoslavia, wished to establish 
commercial contacts with Austria. Before the World War, Vienna had occupied a 
central position in the foreign trade of Serbia, and thus Belgrade aspired to re¬ 
establish relations. In July 1920, a temporary commercial agreement was signed 
with Austria and renewed several times. Within a short time, trade between the 
two countries revived: in 1921 almost half of Yugoslav exports went to Austria. 
Political aspects also contributed to this rapprochement. The decided objection 
of Vienna to the attempts of Charles Habsburg to regain the Hungarian throne 
and its antagonism towards Hungary in the Burgenland affair produced the 
proper political atmosphere for establishing political and economic contacts, in 
fact, these reasons induced Romania to follow the example of Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. The members of the Little Entente thus did not regard Austria 
as an enemy state, they even considered its participation in the alliance, since 
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Hungary could have been entirely blockaded with the help of Austria. To put it 
simply, the Little Entente found a modus vivendi with Austria. 

In the first half of the twenties, it was in rather good terms with Poland as 
well, which actually took part in its conferences as an observer until 1923, al¬ 
though it was not a member of the bloc. For a long time Warsaw considered 
joining the alliance. (In order to increase Poland’s influence in the Danube Bacig 
and to secure its eastern frontiers). This idea was supported by Romania, but op¬ 
posed by Czechoslovakia, which had been on bad terms with its eastern neigh¬ 
bour since the end of the war. The territorial disputes between the two countries 
- leading in 1919 to a seven-day war - were so serious that they could not be 
settled either by direct negotiations or by conventions, including the convention 
of September 1921, which was never ratified. An improvement in relations only 
began in 1924, after the formal settlement of the Teschen affair, or rather in 
1925, when three conventions were signed. 

Romania had the closest relations with Poland, because their interests were in 
many respects the same, flrst of aU in regard to the protection of their eastern 
frontiers: the convention signed in March 1921, committed each state to assist the 
other in case of an attack on these frontiers. 

The third member state, Yugoslavia, did not have close relations with Poland, 
but was on friendly terms with it. 

As demonstrated by the above, no member of the Little Entente was able to 
normalize its relations with Hungary, while all of them were on good terms with 
the other defeated successor state, Austria. Their relationship with Poland was 
difl^erent: Romania had the best and closest contacts, Czechoslovakia was on the 
worst terms with Poland, while the .ciitionship between Yugoslavia and Poland 
may be regarded as having been friendly. 
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Chapter 6 


The Struggle of the Great Powers for 
Influence In Central and South-Eastern 
Europe during the Second Half of the 

Twenties 


The Effect of the Treaty of Locarno on Central 
and South-Eastern Europe 

In the domestic policy of the Weimar Republic, the democratic bases of the 
coalition weakened from the mid-twenties, while conservative forces came to the 
fore. Of course, this trend made itself felt in foreign policy as well. Berlin began 
to concentrate its efforts on the development of Germany as a Great Power and 
wished to achieve this aim by means of an active foreign policy in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. The plan was to be realized step by step. German foreign 
policy took good care not to spoil German/s relationship with the Soviet Union 
(which actually produced significant economic and political advantages), while 
endeavouring to establish lasting good terms v/iih the West. For this purp)Ose the 
“Russian trump” was also employed, while the West, first of all Great Britain, 
tried to remove Germany from the Rapallo line by means of concessions. With 
the active co-operation of Great Britain, the German government produced the 
so-called Rhine Convention which was to be signed in Locarno and guaranteed 
the German-French and German-Belgian frontiers as fixed by the peace treaties. 
The agreement was actually a mutually advantageous Franco-German compro¬ 
mise, with the major defect, however, that the guarantee did not cover Ger¬ 
many’s eastern frontiers - this according to the German view was supported by 
the British. With Czechoslovakia and Poland the German government signed an 
arbitration agreement that was guaranteed by nobody and did not preclude the 
possibility of revision. This discrimination between eastern and western frontiers 
caused grave concern among the states of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

The Locarno Treaty was hailed by European public opinion as the consolida¬ 
tion of the continent, as an event securing peace for a generation. But, as was 
proved by subsequent events, peace could not be safeguarded separately, in the 
West only. In December 1925, Gustav Stresemann alluded in his report on the 
Locarno conference to the fact that the agreement had weakened the position of 
the Eastern states. BeneS and Poland’s foreign minister Skrzyrtski, who were also 
invited to the conference, had to wait quite a long time in a room next to the 
conference-hall before they were admitted to the meeting, recounted Stresc- 
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mann. ‘This was ihc situation with states that were exalted for being servants of 
others, but dropped as soon as it became clear that an understanding with Ger¬ 
many was possible.”’ 

The Locarno agreement, signed on October 16, 1925, and guaranteed by 
Britain and Italy, were completed with arbitration conventions. Germany con¬ 
cluded such conventions with most of its neighbours: France, Belgium, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Poland. But while the First two documents were part of the Locarno 
Treaty, the latter two were not, and thus were not guaranteed by anybody and 
had but little importance. (Even the slightest problems could not be resolved in 
direct bilateral talks.) 

In order to appease its eastern allies, France concluded separate agreements 
with Czechoslovakia and Poland, which were signed on October 16, 1925 in Lo¬ 
carno by Briand as well as by Bene§ and Skrzyrtski respectively. The contracting 
parties committed themselves to honour agreements concluded under the 
League of Nations, and to mutual assistance in case of a German attack, ac¬ 
cording to Art. 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.^ 

Locarno produced a new situation in Central and South-Eastern Europe. Ger¬ 
many’s relationship with Czechoslovakia changed. Although maintaining a 
friendly neighbourliness, it did not regard Czechoslovakia as its equal. Austria 
also became more and more alienated from Czechoslovakia and approached 
Germany (Anschluss-tcndencies revived again). Thus, Czechoslovakia obviously 
moved closer to Poland. The Locarno Treaty made itself felt in the Balkans, too. 
At first, Italy was not at all pleased with the Franco-German accord, being afraid 
of the possible extension of German revisionism to the Brenner and preferring 
anyway that French forces be engaged along the Rhine. We shall see, however, 
that the Locarno agreements which caused so much anxiety to Mussolini, finally 
offered him the chance to realize his plan of pursuing a dynamic policy in the 
Balkans and in the Danube Basin. 

The open admission by the Great Powers that the western frontiers could be 
regarded as inviolable, while the eastern ones could not, caused much anxiety in 
the small states. However, we cannot find any trace of this in their government 
declarations, nor in their press, on the contrary: the events were “heartily” wel¬ 
comed.^ Anyway, the real frame of mind was much better demonstrated by the 
fact that almost all of them tried to find a “Danube or Balkan Locarno” in order 
to consolidate their security. There existed two different conceptions for this 
purpose: according to one, Hungary should follow the example of Germany and 
conclude with all of its neighbours agreements similar to those of Locarno, while 


’ G. Stresemann: op. cit. p. 243. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. T. vol. ff. 116-118. Text of Ihc Franco-Czcchoslovak agreement, Octo¬ 
ber 16, 1925. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 52. ff. 229 - 230. Report of the French charge d’affaires in Bel¬ 
grade to Briand, October 27, 1925. 
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the other plan envisaged the establishment of a ^'Balkan Locarno”/ These efforts 
were approved in principle by all the western Great Powers, as was told in Lo¬ 
carno to the Czechoslovak and Polish foreign ministers and suggested later to ev¬ 
ery Danube state. Shortly after the conference, Chamberlain and Briand de¬ 
livered a letter to Scialoja in Geneva, urging the establishment of a “Balkan Lo¬ 
carno” and the conclusion of bilateral arbitration conventions/ 

As a matter of fact, Italy wanted to take advantage of the fact that France was 
thinking mainly of its own security, but was unmindful of its eastern allies. Rome 
had already done quite a lot to increase its influence in the Balkans: it had con¬ 
cluded an agreement with Yugoslavia and was on good terms with the Soviet 
Union. (It had established diplomatic relations, and refused to ratify the conven¬ 
tion on Bessarabia.) The next step would have been a “Central European and 
Balkan Locarno” under Italian influence. 

In the second half of December 1925, Mussolini proposed to NinCid the cre¬ 
ation of an alliance including Greece, Bulgaria, Romania and Austria. He did not 
mention Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the former because he was sure that Hun¬ 
gary would not guarantee the existing frontiers, and the latter because of its very 
close relations with France.® (The Franco-Czechoslovak agreement of 1924 was 
still vehemently disapproved of in Rome.) NinCi^, however, rejected the Italian 
proposal, saying that Yugoslavia was unwilling to participate in such an agree¬ 
ment without Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Mussolini soon changed his mind in 
regard to Hungary, since, in truth, he also wished to include that country in the 
envisaged alliance and had left it out only for tactical reasons; in regard to 
Czechoslovakia, his standpoint remained unchanged. 

NinCi^ also informed the French ambassador in Belgrade about the Italian 
proposal and assured him that Yugoslavia was unwilling to co-operate with Italy 
on the question of a “Balkan Locarno”.’ 

That this was not quite true, it may be seen in the reports of Alessandro Bo- 
drero, Italian ambassador in Belgrade, to be found in the Italian Foreign Min¬ 
istry Archives. Accordingly, the Yugoslav government - first of all WinCim - in¬ 
sisted, (from October 1925 to mid-January 1926) on the conclusion of a pact of 
guarantee, where Hungary would play the same role as Germany had at Locarno, 
i.e. abandon its territorial claims against its neighbours. The whole treaty system 
would be guaranteed by Italy. 


^ Ibid. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 52. ff. 223 - 224. Aide memoire of the French foreign minister, 
October 22, 1925; ibid. f. 41. Grenard's cable to Briand, July 16, 1925; ibid. f. 63. Besnard's cable to 
the foreign minister, July 24, 1925; ibid. ff. 160-162. Grenard’s cable to Briand. August 26, 1925; 
ibid. Grenard to Briand, September 16, 1925; ibid. f. 253. Aide memoire of the French foreign min¬ 
istry about the conclusion of the arbitral conventions, November 28, 1925. 


AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 53. f. (illegible). Grenard’s cable to Briand. December 30, 1925. 
^ Ibid. 
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In October 1925, ihc Yugoslav foreign minister informed Mussolini through 
Bcxircro that he had communicated the proposal to his counterparts within the 
Little Entente, and that it had been discussed at the Belgrade conference. All of 
them had expressed their readiness to agree to a treaty that would be guaranteed 
by Italy. The only exception was Romania, although this had not been quite clear 
at the Belgrade conference because of that country’s ambiguous attitude. After a 
while, however, the Romanian foreign minister was more explicit: ‘'Romania is 
no partisan to a Central European Locarno”, he declared.** The reason was said 
to be Hungary, with which Romania was on rather bad terms at that time, while 
the arbitration convention suggested by Mussolini, which did not preclude ter¬ 
ritorial revision, would not have guaranteed Romanian security, nor would have 
Italy with its growing rapprochement with Hungary. Several similar demands 
were made at the time from Belgrade to Rome, At the beginning of January 
1926, Bodrero told NinCi6 confidentially that Mussolini believed “Italy to be the 
only power able to extend the basic principles of Locarno to the Danube Basin’’,^ 

For Mussolini now was the time to act. He considered Locarno to be a failure 
of French eastern policy. Great Britain had agreed to guarantee the Rhine line, 
but refused to do so for the eastern frontiers. However, the Ducc knew very well 
that Chamberlain would support an agreement under Italian leadership, for the 
latter had proposed in October 1925 a comprehensive system of security for 
Central Europe.*^ 

However, France did not give up the struggle. At the beginning of January it 
informed Mussolini of its efforts to establish a Balkan Entente and asked for his 
support and co-operation. Shortly afterwards, Belgrade was also informed about 
this plan, which suggested the conclusion of a trilateral non-aggression pact. Such 
a proposal had already been presented by Italy in 1924, but was soon withdrawn. 
According to Briand, Mussolini was now ready to accept it.** In Belgrade the 
French plan was positively received. 

The foreign ministers of the Little Entente discussed the different proposals at 
their conference in Temesvdr, where the French conception was preferred. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the bloc would include Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, eventu¬ 
ally Romania and - if it should wish to adhere - Turkey as well.*^ 

But it was not at all Mussolini’s intention to have France participate in the 
settlement of Balkan questions and to conclude a trilateral agreement. He in¬ 
structed Bodrero that he considered a Balkan Entente as untimely and that the 


^Ibid. 

9 

ASMAR. 251. 473. Cable of the secretary of the Italian embassy in Belgrade to Mussolini. Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1925; ibid. 6125/1167. Ik>drcro’s cable to Mussolini, December 2, 1925. 

10 

P. Pastorcili: Iialia e Albania 1924-1927. Ori^inc diplomatiche del tranaio di lirana del 22 
NoK>embre 1927. norcncc» Bibliotcca della Kivista di studi politici interna/ionali. 1%7, pp. 229-23.3. 

” Regent Paul Nachlass... Box 110. C(xlcd cable of Spalajkovi^ to Nin^ii?. March 9, 1926: /)/)/. 
IV. doc. 223. Bodrero’s report to Mussolini, January 15, 1925. 

AD. Rurope 1918-40. Y. vol. 52. f. 252. Grenard’s cable to Ninfi(f, November 27. 1925. 
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ambassador should not negotiate about a “pacte ^ trois”. The reason was the 
participation of France, he said confidentially.*^ At the same time, Rome in¬ 
formed the Belgrade government that it disapproved not only of a Balkan Lo¬ 
carno with French participation, but the Franco-Yugoslav bilateral agreement as 
well.*" 

Since French diplomacy was continuing its activities in the Balkans, Mussolini 
strongly insisted on his own conception. Nind^, who was staj^ng in Rome, was 
informed of this, and asked to postpone any talks with France about a bilateral or 
trilateral agreement. Mussolini instructed Italy's representative at the League of 
Nations to explore the possible reception of his proposals by the Central and 
South-Ea.slern European countries.*^ 

This exploration produced a favourable result, as had the talks with Nind^ in 
Rome. Mussolini now prepared a detailed plan for a Balkan Entente. He did not 
rely upon the Locarno pact - his proposals were different both in spirit and sub¬ 
stance. While the Locarno Treaty was an agreement between four Great Powers, 
Mussolini’s project envi.saged bilateral agreements which would guarantee the 
existing treaties and prevent any aggression. Mussolini suggested an understand¬ 
ing with all Balkan and Danube states, including Hungary and Bulgaria. The 
parties involved would discuss all their problems in plenary meetings, while the 
arbiter would be Italy, i.e. the Great Power guaranteeing the agreements. 

Thus Italy wished to keep a firm hand on nine Central European states, giving 
them advice and arbitrating in their affairs. These ambitions were as great as they 
were unrealistic. Mussolini’s plan was aimed primarily against France, since he 
wished to prevent at all costs a Franco-Yugoslav agreement which was not en¬ 
tirely off the agenda. In order to avoid any surprise, Mussolini informed Belgrade 
and Paris on his objections, and told Chamberlain that the French project was 
contrary to the spirit of Locarno, and, in addition, superfluous, since Yugoslavia 
was not in any danger. Its disputes with Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece would be 
settled within the framework of the envisaged agreement. Furthermore, Yu¬ 
goslavia had committed itself in Rome, not to sign any agreement aimed against 
Italy. Nin6d assured him that there was no question about this and promised that 
the conclusion of the Franco-Yugoslav agreement would be postponed.*® 

Italian diplomacy was thus faced with the important task of obtaining the ap¬ 
proval of leading politicians from the Danube and Balkan states, at that time 
staying in Geneva. For this purpose Dino Grand! went to Geneva together with 
Scialoja, in order to obtain this approval. In the course of the talks, it turned out 
that the leaders of the Danube and Balkan countries shared the view of 

ASMAE 1758, Mussolini's Icitcr to Bodrero (date illegible). 

*" DD1. IV. doc. 230. .Memorandum by an unknown author, January 30,1926. 

DDL IV. doc. 269. Mussolini’s cable to Scialoja, March 10, 1926; Scialoja's cable to Mussolini, 
March 11,1926. 

DDL IV. doc. 262, 263. Avezzana to Mussolini; DDL IV. doc. 283; doc. 270. Avezzana to 
Mussolini, March 19, 1926; Pastorelli: op. cit. pp. 259 - 263. 
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Mussolini. Only Czechoslovakia raised objections, first, because it itself aspired 
to the leading role, and secondly, because France had been left out of the project. 
The British government advised the Hungarian government to consent to the se¬ 
curity system. Chamberlain discussed the project several times with Rubido- 
Zichy, Hungarian minister in London, and sent a message to the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment asking it to promote the establishment of the security system and try to 
come to an understanding with its neighbours, this being advantageous for the 
Hungarian minority.*’ Scarcely four months later, Bethlen actually agreed to the 
project. In Geneva he explained to Grandi that after stabilization had been 
achieved at home, Hungary would put an end to its passive policy and support 
Mussolini’s project. Bethlen also asked Grandi’s opinion of the proposed Hun¬ 
garian-Yugoslav commercial negotiations, which, he said, could be a basis for 
Hungarian-Yugoslav rapprochement. The Hungarian foreign minister offered to 
go to Rome to discuss the matter, but Mussolini rejected this offer with a rather 
hollow pretext.'* 

Rome advocated almost exclusively the bilateral agreements. Since it was clear 
that the realization of the project depended mainly on Belgrade, Mussolini 
wanted to persuade Yugoslavia to conclude bilateral agreements with its neigh¬ 
bours. Of course, a Yugoslav-Hungarian agreement was also important for him, 
because he knew very well that there could not be a Central European security 
system without Hungary. His Hungarian policy was also influenced by the possi¬ 
bility of detaching Yugoslavia from the Little Entente with the help of the Hun¬ 
garian-Yugoslav agreement and thus to isolate it. Last but not least, he hoped to 
secure for Fiume (acquired by the agreement of 1924) the background that was 
formerly provided by the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, for it was feared that the 
seaport would waste away without such a background. 

Our recent investigations thus seem to prove that the Hungarian-Yugqslav ne¬ 
gotiations were started at Italy's initiative and enjoyed its support in the initial 
phase. These facts should be underlined because they put the Hungarian-Yu- 
goslav talks in a new light, while completing and making more precise this aspect 
of the Italo-Hungarian agreement. 


Hungarian-Yugoslav Negotiations 
and the Italo-Hungarian Agreement 

The Hungarian-Yugoslav rapprochement was an integral part of the po.st-Lo- 
carno situation, i.e. of the attempt to establish a Central European security sys¬ 
tem. Britain, France and Italy equally urged the establishment of contacts 

*^AD. Luropc 1918-40 T. vol. 43. ff. 25-28. C:ablc of Meunau to Bnand December 4. 1925. 

ASMAh 1758.972. Cirandi’s aide mdmoirc about his discussions with Bethlen; the paper was 
sent to the Italian mission in Budapest and Belgrade. March 1926; DDl. IV. dexr. 268. Grandi’s re¬ 
port to Mussolini, February 28, 1927; ibid. doc. 279. Scialoja's report to Mussolini, March 10, 1927. 
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tween the two countries. (The latter because of its intention to submit the *"grand 
construction’’ to its own influence.) Mussolini, though advocating closer relations 
with Hungary which was to play an important role in his foreign policy, took good 
care not to scare away the small states, which were afraid of revisionism, since he 
also needed their support for the realization of his project. 

Bodrero, Italian ambassador in Belgrade, began to mediate between the two 
countries and, together with the Hungarian minister Andr^ Hory, worked hard 
to produce an agreement. 

Long before the attempts to establish a “Central European Locarno”, the idea 
of an agreement between Hungary and Yugoslavia had been cherished by many 
in Budapest. Economists and public opinion in general sympathized with the 
southern neighbour, while supporters of the free election of a king advocated the 
idea of a personal union with Yugoslavia, and would have been glad to place St. 
Stephen’s crown on the head of King Alexander. 

The first politician to emphasize the necessity of co-operation between the 
two countries was Gyula G5mbbs. In August 1925 he wrote an article in the peri¬ 
odical Szdzat under the title “Hungary and the Serbo-Croat Kingdom”, “where 
he broke a lance” on behalf of an agreement between the two countries. The ar¬ 
ticle created a stir both in Hungary and abroad, first of all in Yugoslavia, for the 
author was actually a leading figure in the right-wing nationalist group called 
“Waking Hungarians”, known for its implacable hatred of the neighbouring 
states. 

The Yugoslav press published the translation of the article with appreciative 
comments. The government did not react officially, but had an article published 
in Novosti (the official bulletin of the Agrarian Party) on August 27, where it was 
emphasized that Belgrade understood the interests of Central Europe as well as 
Hungary's important role therein.*’ 

As a matter of fact, the reaction was rather muted. We learn more from 
discussions between the Yugoslav foreign minister Nin^i^ and the French and 
Italian ambassadors. Nin^id had told Grenard that he would reply to the G5mbos 
article in the August 27 issue of Novosti (thus the above mentioned article was by 
him). He added that though “one swallow does not make summer”, it awakened 
attention and prepared public opinion for the cares of the next season (“une 
hirondelle ne fait pas le printemps, elle doit dveilier I’attention et prdparer 
Tesprit aux soins de la saison a venir”).* Hungarian nationalists, he said, wished 
closer contacts with Yugoslavia, the strongest state of the Little Entente. He saw 
a possibility for the gradual co-operation of the two countries, but Italy’s sensi¬ 
tivities had to be respected; a close alliance with Budapest might provoke the op¬ 
position of Italy, if all necessary measures were not taken. The question had 
therefore to be settled together with Romania and Czechoslovakia. Nind^ was 


*** AD. Furopc 1918-40. Y. vol. 52. f. 179. GrenarU's report to Briand, August 29, 1925. 
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visibly afraid of Italy. At that time he had every reason to be: - Locarno was still 
ahead. 

Hungarian-Yugoslav rapprochement was also pressed by the Hungarian min¬ 
ister in Belgrade, Hory, who - probably on behalf of his government - tried to 
explore the attitude of the Yugoslavs to an agreement. He reported several times 
that “concessions that would indemnify the country cannot be expected, but the 
negotiations would nevertheless be useful”. 

Bethlen shared this opinion. After his efforts with Romania failed, he turned 
towards the southern neighbour. His conceptions relied on economic and politi¬ 
cal aspects alike. As already mentioned, the .smallest area inhabited by Hungar¬ 
ians had been attached to Yugoslavia, and though Bethlen was absolutely 
unwilling to give it up, he was ready to remove the question from the agenda 
for a while. All this in order to break-up the Little Entente, to obtain for 
Hungary an exit to the sea and to demonstrate to Mu.ssolini that if he continued 
to be so cautious and refuse to receive Bethlen, there were other ways open to 
Hungary. 

Bethlen thus reminded Regent Horthy in a letter that “efforts in foreign policy 
must be undertaken to break-up the Little Entente with the help of the vSerbs”.^‘ 
In March 1926 he discussed the matter in (Jeneva with Grandi, deputy secretary 
general of the Italian foreign ministry. Grandi did not disclose the Italian plans 
concerning Central Europe and gave evasive answers to Bcthlcn’s questions, but 
told him that Italy would have no objection to a Yugoslav-Hungarian arbitration 
convention.^' A few days later, Bethlen had talks with the Yugoslav foreign min¬ 
ister NinCiC, in the presence of foreign minister Lajos Walko, and suggested the 
possibility of concluding an arbitration convention. NinCi^ outlined the plan for a 
Locarno-type agreement, but Bethlen declined to accept it (for this would have 
guaranteed the existing Yugoslav-Hungarian frontiers).^ 

In summer the Bethlen government thought, the time had come to start of¬ 
ficial negotiations. In August 1926, at the celebration of the 4(X)th anniversary of 
the battle of Mohacs, Horthy mentioned in his commemoration speech the 
friendship of the Hungarian and the Serb peoples and emphasized the necessity 
for a rapprochement between the two countries. Later the Regent said: “Since 
we wish to break the iron ring encircling us, I have tried to come nearer to the 
Serbs. Within the Little Entente they belong to those adversaries with whom we 
can shake hands without blushing. In our difficult situation, in order to win a 
breathing space, I have tried somehow to find a modus vivendi'*^ 


Horthy MikJds titkos iratai (Secret papers of Mikl6s Horthy). (Bd. by Mikl6s Szinai and I.iszl6 
Szdes). Budapest, 1%3, p. 67. 
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ASMAB. 1758. Grandi's cable to Mussolini, March 1926. 

® Regent Paul Nachlass... Box 110. Aide m6moirc of Nin^i^, March 1926. 

Horthy Mikids titkos iratai (Secret papers of Mikids Horthy). (Bd. by Mikids Szinai and liiszid 
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The speech created great stir. The Yugoslav papers published long passages - 
some with friendly, others with reserved comment, but all of them underlined 
that (he Little Entente must remain.^ 

This highly important declaration from the Regent was followed by a long si¬ 
lence: Bcthlcn, who was reckoning simultaneously with several possibilities so as 
to be able to make a choice according to the prevailing circumstances, first 
wanted to know the reaction of Italy and the Little Entente. 

In fact, Mussolini’s standpoint had changed in the meantime. Thus far, he had 
regarded a Hungarian-Yugoslav agreement as being aimed against Italy, but he 
now regarded it as most beneficial to his plans: he wanted to detach Yugoslavia 
from the Little Entente and include it in the “Central and South-Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Locarno”, and, by increasing Hungarian transit trade, to reduce the decay 
of Fiume. The realization of his plans was thus highly dependent on Yugoslavia: 
would Belgrade conclude an agreement with France, or adhere to the system of 
alliance under Italian leadership? 

However, the Belgrade government presented a demand that upset the calcu¬ 
lations of Italy. It proposed to draw France into the settlement, and failing this, 
would conclude a separate agreement with it. Not without reason, Rome re¬ 
garded this as blackmail with the purpose of securing Belgrade concessions in 
Albania (in spite of numerous agreements, the two countries still kept fighting 
for the latter). Unlike Yugoslavia, Italy had major economic interests in Albania, 
which it wanted to use to achieve its p>olitical aims. However, it was compelled to 
abandon these plans for the sake of its relations with Yugoslavia, but it rejected 
Belgrade’s proposal, according to which Albania would belong to the sphere of 
interest of both.“ 

The Italo-Yugoslav negotiations in Rome thus made it clear that the interests 
of the two countries were in general irreconcilable. His failure to settle the Alba¬ 
nian question induced Mussolini to change his “pro-Yugoslav” policy, and he 
actually gave up the plan to include Yugoslavia in the envisaged security system. 
This change in foreign policy brought the conflicts between the two countries 
again into the limelight (politicians and diplomats who had advocated an Ilalo- 
Yugoslav rapprochement now resigned from office),^ while Italian diplomacy 
undertook concrete steps in order to conclude bilateral agreements wath Albania, 
Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary and thus to encircle Yugoslavia. We shall see 
that these efforts were successful. 

In this situation the Bethlen government took a “wait-and-see” altitude. For 
this reason, Horthy’s Mohacs speech was not followed by serious action. Al- 


^ AD Huropc 1918-40. Y. vol. 66. ff. 1%- 191 Cirenard s report lo Briand, September 1, 1926; 
ibid. ff. 192- 193. Clincham's report to Bhand. September 6, 1926. 

^ Pustorcili: op. cit. p. 265. 

^Such as Conlarini, who had serious differences with Mussolini, as well as Romano Avezzana. 
Italian ambassador in Pahs, and I'orreua, ex-minister of foreign affairs, Italian ambassador in lx>ii- 
don. 
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though the Hungarian prime minister disliked the turn-around in Italian policy, 
he had to decide which of several political lines to choose. He resolved to con¬ 
tinue the rapprochement with Yugoslavia; even in the new situation, Mussolini 
had no objections, he only asked that in negotiations with Belgrade, Hungary 
should insist on the use of the Port of Fiumc." At the same time, Bclhlcn con¬ 
centrated his attention on an agreement with Italy, for it was obvious that the 
former would help the latter, and vice versa. Bethlen had wanted for a long time 
to reach an agreement with Mussolini, and it was no fault of his that his efforts 
had been unsuccessful so far: the Ducc was extremely cautious in regard to any 
rapprochement attempted by the Hungarian prime minister. 

At first, Bethlen offered to conclude an agreement with Yugoslavia in March 
1926. The Hungarian charge d’affaires in Belgrade suggested a non-aggression 
and arbitration treaty to the Belgrade government. NinCi^ received the Hungar¬ 
ian offer with understanding, with the condition that the proposed pact would not 
be contrary to Yugoslavia’s other treaty obligations.^ 

The Yugoslav government welcomed the initiative from Budapest which 
meant protection against Italian policy, for it was not unimportant for Belgrade 
to have a friendly Hungary as neighbour in the event of a conflict with Italy. The 
fear of an Italo-Hungarian agreement also ha.stencd the renewal of relations. 

The non-aggression pact as suggested by the Hungarian government would 
have meant that Yugoslavia would have had to abrogate those clauses of the mil¬ 
itary pacts of the Little Entente which committed Yugoslavia to aid Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Romania in the event of war with Hungary. It was obvious that its allies 
would have done their best to prevent this. It was also clear that they would have 
appealed to France and to Yugoslav public opinion as well. 

NinCid at once informed his Czechoslovak and Romanian colleagues about the 
Hungarian proposal. A long correspondence followed between them. BencS and 
Duca opposed the agreement and said that Yugoslavia could only conclude a 
treaty which respected Yugoslavia’s previous treaty obligations and where the 
latter were explicitly mentioned. The non-aggression pact, they claimed, had to 
apply to the territory of the entire Little Entente. During this period they closely 
co-operated with each other. Both countries regarded the Yugoslav-Hungarian 
talks with mistrust and scepticism. In addition, although they were rather scepti¬ 
cal as to the outcome of these negotiations, presuming that Hungary’s policy of 
rapprochement was only a manoeuvre to promote an llalo-Hungarian agree¬ 
ment, they took concrete steps to secure themselves against any surprise. After 
separate consultations they decided to call a conference of the Little Entente.^ 


2S 

Mussolini did not object to the Ilungarian-Yugoslav negotiations and asked only that the Hun¬ 
garian government insist on the use of Fiume and not to accept any other sea-port. 

^AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 37. f. 31. Vienne’s cable to Briand, April 13, 1927; AD. Europe 
1918-40. Y. vol. 67. ff. 37 - 38. Dard's report to Briand, April 24, 1927; ibid. f. 31. Vienne’s cable to 
Briand, April 13, 1927; ibid. ff. 18-20. Vienne’s cable to Briand, March 26, 1927. 

“ad. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 67. ff. 36 - 37. Clinchani’s cable to Briand. April 16, 1927. 
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Their main aim was to win the support of France which actually supported the 
negotiations. Thus they demanded the intervention of Paris - and succeeded: 
France advised the Hungarian government to accept the Yugoslav conditions, i.e. 
to conclude an agreement that would recognize the treaties of the Little Entente. 
According to the Hungarian foreign minister Walko, however, the conclusion of 
a general arbitration convention was out of the question, since Hungarian public 
opinion would not accept it. He endeavoured to conclude a convention that could 
be the basis of a later revision of frontiers.^* 

Meanwhile, France put pressure on Yugoslavia as well. According to the 
""advice” of Dard, French ambassador in Belgrade, no more than an arbitration 
convention could be considcred.^^ 

So the Belgrade government found itself in a rather difficult position. On the 
one hand, its allies came forward with claims which would a priori make any 
agreement with Budapest impossible, while on the other hand, the normalization 
of its relations with Hungary was of utmost importance for its own security. Es¬ 
pecially with Bethlen about to go to Rome. 

Thus, the preliminary talks went on in spite of the alarming news. At the be¬ 
ginning of March, the Yugoslav prime minister Lazar Markovid, came to Bu¬ 
dapest on an informal visit, the first Yugoslav statesman to visit Hungary since 
the war. In an interview with the newspaper Magyarorszdg, he emphasized that he 
had come as a private person in order to establish contacts with Hungarian 
statesmen and to inform himself about the possibilities of co-operation. We could 
find no written accounts of his Budapest talks, but we know from indirect sources 
that he had talks not only about the normalization of Hungarian-Yugoslav rela¬ 
tions, but also about the establishment of a Central European security system 
and the eventual creation of a federation. Commenting on Bethlen’s imminent 
trip to Rome, he said that its principal aim was obviously to obtain an exit to the 
sea: "‘We do not want to compete for Fiume. The problem of Fiume cannot be 
turned against Yugoslavia, just because the Yugoslav railways run that way.”“ 

Begun in the spring of 1926, the Hungarian-Yugoslav negotiations continued, 
but with no haste at all. The obstacles were rather considerable. Yugoslavia had 
to convince its allies within the Little Entente about the importance of an agree¬ 
ment with Hungary, in addition, it was engaged by the Albanian problem too, 
while Bethlen was in no hurry for tactical reasons. Relying upon past, but now 
obsolete Italian consent, he continued the talks. Apparently unaware of the 
change in Italian foreign policy, he wanted to reach an agreement with Yu¬ 
goslavia just at the time when the differences between Yugoslavia and Italy were 


AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vd. 67. ff. 4-5. Dard’s report lo Bhand, March 31,1927. 
f. 21. Dard’s report to Briand, March 31,1927. 

^ Ibid. ff. 1-2. Daid’s report to Briand, March 4, 1927; ibid f. 3. Report of the Yugoslav News 
Agency Avala, March 2,1927. 
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at their sharpest. He knew very well that Hungary’s value to Italy would thereby 
considerably increase.^ 

At the beginning, Mussolini was rather careful and did not oppose the con¬ 
tinuation of talks. He merely asked the Hungarian government to insist upon the 
use of Fiume seaport and not to conclude a definitive agreement as long as the 
Italo-Yugoslav relationship remained unsettled." In reality, however, Mussolini 
and Grandi were of the opinion that the rapprochement between the two coun¬ 
tries had to be prevented at all costs." 

In this situation Mussolini thought, it was important to follow the negotiations 
with attention and, if possible, to take part. This happened in Geneva in Septem¬ 
ber 1926, when Grandi wanted to meet Hungarian foreign minister Walko, who 
was negotiating with NinCi6 He explained to Walko that Italy did not oppose the 
conclusion of a political agreement between Yugoslavia and Hungry, in fact, it 
wanted to contribute to its success. Walko promised that his government would 
keep Rome informed about the negotiations.” 

At the end of 1926, after the conclusion of the Tirana Treaty, the Italian 
standpoint became more clear cut. After the treaty was published, news began to 
circulate in diplomatic circles that the Yugoslav-Hungarian talks, suspended 
since October, were to be resumed. The timing was intentional on both sides. 
Nintid, whose position had considerably weakened (he actually resigned shortly 
afterwards), wished to demonstrate to public opinion that Yugoslavia was not 
isolated and could reach an agreement with Hungary, while Bethlen wanted to 
use the Yugoslav question (and actually did so to obtain more concessions from 
Italy." 

In February 1927, the Italian ambassador in Belgrade informed Mussolini that 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian talks had been resumed This report was confirmed by 
the Italian ambassador in Budapest.^ 

Bethlen appeared, as though he were acting with the consent of the Italians, 
since they had suggested the rapprochement in spring, 1926. But this time 
Mussolini reacted indignantly. He at once informed Bethlen that he had never 
suggested a friendship treaty with Yugoslavia and had always reminded him of 


" ASMAE. 1754. Mussolini’s cable to Durini, September 1, 1926; ASMAE. 1758. Grandi’s aide 
mdmoirc about conversations with Hory, the paper was sent to Durini and Bodrero, February 12, 
1927; ASMAE. 1754. Durini's cable to Mussolini, September 1, 1926. 

^ ASMAE. 1754. Mussolini’s cable to Durini, September 24, 1926. 

"dDA IV. doc. 432 Mussolini’s cable to Durini, September 26, 1926. 

^DDL IV. doc. 439 Mussolini’s cable to Durini, September 24, 1926. On this occasion Grandi 
told Walko that Mussolini was now ready to receive Bethlen. 

“DD/. IV. doc. 521. Bodrero’s report to Mussolini: ASMAE. 1754 - 53673. Report of the Secu¬ 
rity Service of the Italian Ministry of the Interior to the Foreign Ministry, December 1,1926. 

^DDl. IV. doc. 23. Bodrero’s report to Mussolini, February 19, 1927; ASMAE. 1758 - 535. 
Durini's report to Mussolini, February 28, 1927. 
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the unreliability of the Little Entente.^ In his reply Bethlen assured Mussolini 
that the most he wanted to achieve was the conclusion of an arbitration conven¬ 
tion. In February 1927, Grandi explained to Hory - now Hungarian minister in 
Rome - that Italy had abstained so far from interfering in the Hungarian-Yu- 
goslav negotiations, because Bethlen had assured him that only technical ques¬ 
tions would be discussed. He denied that the Italian government had consented 
to the agreement, all the more, since the Bethlen government had informed no¬ 
body that a political agreement was also being considered. In Budapest, he said, 
it was well known that Ital/s relationship with Yugoslavia had considerably 
changed in the last months, so it was rather surprising that the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment was now referring to Italian consent. This could not be regarded as an 
alibi, since the consent of March 1926 was obviously out of date. Finally, he re¬ 
minded the Hungarian minister that a Yugoslav-Hungarian political agreement 
would have serious consequences for Bethlen’s visit to Romc.^^ 

Mussolini then informed Bethlen that he was ready to discuss with him a far- 
reaching political agreement, but for procedural reasons Hungary should take 
the first step. Bethlen replied to the Italian ambassador in Budapest that he 
would decide on the offer after his meeting with Mussolini and that be was ready 
to go to Rome. The date of his visit was fixed for April 2.^ At the end of Febru¬ 
ary, a Hungarian delegation led by Baron Wimmersberg went to Rome to pre¬ 
pare for Bethlen’s visit and to discuss the question of Fiume. The Hungarian 
government demanded a basis of exclusive use, but the Italians rejected this 
claim, saying that the seaport was already overcrowded. Said the Baron: “Either 
you give us an independent basis, or Bethlen will not come to Rome.”^ The 
confusion was only increased by the fact that, in spite of Mussolini’s repeated 
urging, the Hungarian prime minister did not send him the draft agreement he 
had asked for.^ Finally, Mussolini appealed personally to Bethlen, explaining to 
him, why he could not meet Bethlen’s demand concerning Fiume.^ 

By now, the Duce had become aware that he would be unable to prevent a 
Hungarian-Yugoslav agreement unless he unequivocally took the side of Hun¬ 
gary and gave up the cautious attitude demonstrated not only by himself, but by 
all of his predecessors. The first sign of this perception: he supported at the 
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Conference of Ambassadors Hungary’s demand that military control over the 
country be ended, disregarding thereby the protests of the Little Entente and 
France, and being opposed at first even by Britain. After the control was ended 
(March 1927), Mussolini at once told Belhlen that this had been due to his, 
Mussolini’s influence. 

At the end of March, Bethlcn handed over to Durini the expected draft 
agreement, which contained a secret clause about mutual consultation/^ On 
April 4, he was in Rome where he explained to Mussolini Hungary’s situation 
and difficulties due to its geographical position. Since Hungary lay between 160 
million Slavs and 80 million Germans, Bethlcn said, he was opposed to the An¬ 
schluss. He emphasized that Hungary’s attempt to reach an agreement with Yu¬ 
goslavia was aimed only at breaking-up the anti-Hungarian Little Entente. The 
choice fell on Yugoslavia, because Hungary had lost the least territory to that 
country. Bcthlen added that - although the situation with Romania was dif¬ 
ferent, the disputed territory being considerably larger - an agreement with 
Bucharest was not excluded either.^* 

On April 5, 1927, in the Palazzo Chigi, Mussolini and Bethlcn signed with all 
solemnity an agreement of friendship and arbitration, with an annexed protocol 
concerned with Fiume. The two parties agreed upon the training of Hungarian 
officers in the Italian military academy and upon the sale of aircraft and 
weapons.^ 

The friendship treaty was aimed against Yugoslavia. A secret military clause 
obliged Hungary not to allow the transport of supplies from Czechoslovakia to 
Yugoslavia in the event of an Italo-Yugoslav conflict. In return, Mussolini com¬ 
mitted himself to support Hungarian revisionist claims, but only against 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Since the latter was unacceptable to Bethlen, 
Czechoslovakia remained the only target. It was also agreed that Italy would de¬ 
liver to Hungary gratis, the Austro-Hungarian armaments left in Italy. The trans¬ 
port of arms began at once and resulted in the so-called St. Gotthard affair. The 
Italian ambassador in Budapest suggested thereupon to henceforth transport the 
arms on the Danube.^ 

The Italo-Hungarian agreement was of great international importance. It 
strengthened Italy’s position in Central Europe and produced a shock within the 
Little Entente, first of all in Yugoslavia. As was predictable, it caused resentment 
in Bucharest, and the relationship between the two countries worsened again. 
This was accelerated by the downfall of the pro-Italian prime minister Averescu 
and by the formation of the Brdtianu government with Titulescu as minister of 
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foreign affairs. Prague was also alarmed, fearing - not without reason ~ an in¬ 
tensification of Hungarian revisionist policy. Shortly after the agreement, this 
actually happened. For Bethlen, co-operation with Hungary’s neighbours was 
from the very beginning a necessary evil which he accepted only as long as he had 
no other alternative. At the end of the twenties (1927-28), the Italo-Hungarian 
agreement brought him the “friend among the Great Powers” he had been wait¬ 
ing for. He had been waiting, indeed, but not in a passive way: he had done his 
best towards the above. His policy towards the neighbouring states was not pas¬ 
sive either, as is shown by the numerous initiatives mentioned earlier. Hungary’s 
economic and political situation compelled him to adopt such a policy. However 
he look care to undertake only the absolutely necessary steps. “Already in the 
first year of his government” - wrote Gusztiv Gratz - “Bethlen has made it 
clear that his foreign policy will not be aimed at a rapprochement with the neigh¬ 
bouring states.”^* 

An important result of the Italo-Hungarian agreement was the convention 
about the use of the seaport at Fiume. However, since the route to the Adriatic 
crossed Yugoslav territory and thus Yugoslav communications had to be em¬ 
ployed, this convention was a worthless sheet of paper without the normalization 
of relations with Yugoslavia.” 

After the Rome agreement, Bethlen thus tried to come to terms with Yu¬ 
goslavia. Through the Hungarian charge d’affaires in Belgrade, he reassured 
NinCit that the agreement was not aimed against Yugoslavia and the negotiations 
only concerned Fiume. He also emphasized that the Italo-Hungarian agreement 
did not limit Hungary’s freedom of action.” (To tell the truth, the policy of the 
signatory states after the agreement was not indicative of equal partners.) 

In the summer of 1927, Hungarian politicians again insisted upon a Yugoslav- 
Hungarian agreement. On May 30, former foreign minister Gratz told the Vi¬ 
ennese newspaper Neue Freie Presse that “the Italo-Hungarian agreement about 
Fiume remains a worthless act unless a convention about the preference of the 
transit trade is concluded with the Serbo-Croat-Slovenian Kingdom”.^ In an arti¬ 
cle in the Yugoslav periodical Vreme he expressed his discontent: “nothing has 
been done” during the year that had passed since Horth/s Mohacs speech. Gratz 
underlined the economic importance of rapprochement. The Hungarian market, 
he wrote, had always been highly important for Yugoslavia. On the other hand, 


Gusziav Gratz: Bethlen kiilpolitikaja cs kisebbsegi poliiikaja (BethJen’s foreign policy and his 
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the transit trade through Yugoslav territory was essential for Hungary. He re¬ 
garded the Hungarian revisionist movement as the obstacle preventing a rap¬ 
prochement between the two countries, but he added that “this is not the policy 
of the Hungarian government”. This was confirmed in a declaration by Bcthicn, 
who said that revision was not the question of the day. Finally, he hoped that the 
two countries would come to terms.^ 

Yugoslav-Hungarian “fraternization” which went on even after the Italo-Hun- 
garian agreement, was brought to an end by the Little Entente. At their confer¬ 
ence of May 11-15, 1927, the foreign ministers again discussed the situation. It 
became clearer than ever that the interests of the three member-states were in¬ 
creasingly diverging. On the Italian question, which involved grave danger for 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Romania maintained a careful attitude. There 
were also some differences on the Hungarian question. Whereas it had been pre¬ 
viously stated (at the beginning of the month) that Yugoslavia could conclude an 
agreement with Hungary with the consent of the other two member-states (with 
the condition that it kept its obligations to the Little Entente), the conference 
now declared that a Yugoslav-Hungarian bilateral agreement would only be pos¬ 
sible if simultaneous and similar agreements were concluded between Hungary 
and the two other member-states, Romania and Czechoslovakia.^ 

Yugoslavia yielded to the decisions of the Little Entente, having no other 
choice. Italy's attitude became more and more aggressive, whereas Hungary was 
ready to negotiate and to conclude an arbitration convention, but only with Yu¬ 
goslavia; not with its allies. After the J^chymov conference, France also changed 
its standpoint and no longer supported a separate agreement.^ Moreover, since 
the Belgrade government had taken up the idea of a Franco-Yugoslav agree¬ 
ment, it was not in a position to ignore the French view. 

Markovi^, who had insisted a short time before on the conclusion of a Yu¬ 
goslav-Hungarian agreement, now declared his readiness to accept the demand 
of the allies within the Little Entente, i.e. that the three states should conclude at 
the same lime arbitration conventions with Hungary.^ 

So the Hungarian-Yugoslav talks came to a deadlock after the Jachymov con¬ 
ference. The efforts of Forster, Hungarian chargd d’affaires in Belgrade, to 
restart them, where unsuccessful.^ 

This being the case, the Bethlen government could only hope to achieve an 
economic agreement with its southern neighbour. As a consequence of the 
agreement with Italy, Hungary was no longer isolated and began an active for- 
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eign trade policy, looking for new overseas markets. It was clear that the agree¬ 
ment about the use of Fiume would be a ^^lettre morte'' without an agreement 
with Yugoslavia about preferential transit trade. The Hungarian proposal to be¬ 
gin negotiations was accepted by Markovi^; the talks began in Belgrade in 
September 1927, and where exclusively economic in character. The agreement 
was envisaged as part of an already existing commercial convention, which was to 
secure Hungarian transit trade through Yugoslavia.*® 

However, these negotiations were also unsuccessful. Incidents which look 
place towards the end of the year worsened the relationship between the two 
countries and had a negative effect on the economic talks as well. 

Thus, for internal and external reasons, normalization of relations could not 
be realized. Bethlcn blamed the Little Entente for the failure. “Last year’* - he 
said to the French ambassador in Budapest - “I proposed to the Belgrade gov¬ 
ernment that we should conclude an arbitration convention and a political 
agreement, but Yugoslavia was restrained by its allies who said that it could not 
conclude a treaty without them.”®* 

After the agreement with Italy, Bethlcn displayed much more courage. He 
claimed territorial revision and declared in public that no lasting peace could be 
achieved with the existing frontiers and that Hungary needed new frontiers. The 
Hungarian Revisionist League began to proclaim the revision of the Trianon 
Peace Treaty and launched extensive international propaganda. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the Italo-Hungarian agreement, the so-called Rothermere action 
was started. 


The Rothermere Action 

On June 21,1927, Harold Rothermere, owner of the Daily Mail, published an ar¬ 
ticle in his paper under the title “Hungary’s Place in the Sun”. It had been a 
blunder, he wrote, to dismember the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and to muti¬ 
late Hungary. The peace in Europe was endangered by the new frontiers and 
thus the revision of the peace treaty was in the interests of everybody, including 
the Little Entente. Hungary must get back parts of the detached areas, which 
would mean the return of 2 million Hungarians. He also indicated by what means 
the new states could be forced to make these concessions: “If the present unsta¬ 
ble and uncertain situation lasts, London and New York should consider whether 
they should grant the requested loans to the Little Entente”.^ Demanding the 
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revision of the pcscc treaty, the Rothermere action caused much excitement in 
the Danube states and in France for almost half a year, and deepened Franco- 
British differences. The great impact of the action was due to the fact that the 
British government was suspected of being behind it. At the beginning, the For¬ 
eign Office actually kept silent, expressed no opinion and simply ignored the 
event. On the other hand, the British government took a pro-Hungarian stand in 
two affairs where Hungary was involved and which took place almost at the same 
time: the lawsuits concerning the counterfeiting of French Francs, and the landed 
properties issue in Romania.^ 

The press in the Little Entente states as well as that of France, immediately 
blamed the revival of revisionist aspirations. It was obvious that the article in the 
Daily Mail had been drafted with Hungarian co-operation, since Rothermere had 
been in Budapest just a few days before it was published (June 5-10). But the fact 
that the Bcthlcn government did not join the action in its initial pha.se - in fact, 
it demonstrated some cautiousness - had a moderating influence on the mem¬ 
bers of the Little Entente. The commotion caused by the article had begun to 
calm down, when BeneS again brought up the event at a session of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. He accused Rothermere of straining the rela¬ 
tionship between Hungary and the Little Entente, i.e. of jeopardizing the peace 
in Europe, in fact, of warmongering.^ BeneS’s declaration started a course of 
events which greatly intensified the differences between the opposing parlies. 
Rothermere now addressed to Bene§ provocative and ironical open letters which 
were published in the Budapest newspapers Az Est and Pester Lloyd^ in which he 
attacked the unjust conditions prevailing in Central Europe and specified the 
administrative and legal measures afflicting the Hungarian minority in the suc¬ 
cessor stales. “Your Excellency knows as well as I do that the Trianon Peace 
Treaty was only able to be implemented because the representatives of the 
Great Powers were entirely uninformed about the complicated national and po¬ 
litical conditions of these areas... A million British soldiers did not die to allow 
unjustice to prevail in that part of Europe as the price of their deaths”, he wrote 
in one of these letters.^ 

The letters forced Bcne§ to defend himself and to refute the accusations con¬ 
cerning the Hungarian minority. But this was most helpful to Rothermere, in 
gaining still more publicity for his action. 

The menacing tone and the self-assurance of the letters confirmed the suspi¬ 
cion that they were not the product of individual ambition, but of a well prepared 
plan supported by the British government (the Foreign Office remained silent). 
Paradoxically, both parties thus attributed to the affair far more importance than 
it really had. As a result of Rothermere’s success, Hungarian official circles took 
heart, though - as already mentioned - they were rather reserved at the begin- 
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ning. In an interview with Az Est^ Bcthlen backed the action, saying that *^the 
Hungarian government has never made a secret of the fact that the Trianon 
Peace Treaty must be revised sooner or later”.^ The prime minister who, for 
reasons of political expediency, had in the past suppressed the activity of revi¬ 
sionist extremists, now did not do so. Another letter from Rothermere to BeneS 
published in Pester Lloyd and Budopesti Hlrlap further encouraged both the 
Hungarian government and Hungarian public opinion.*^ 

Led by Czechoslovakia, the members of the Little Entente started a counter¬ 
attack. They launched a press campaign against Hungary, condemning the action 
“directed by the Hungarian government”, as well as the complicity of British offi¬ 
cials. They lodged protests with the Foreign Office, demanding explicit disap¬ 
proval of the action. The British government should confirm the inviolability of 
the Trianon Peace Treaty, and assure the members of the Little Entente that His 
Majesty's government has nothing to do with the action, but would do its best to 
safeguard the integrity of the peace treaties.^ Meanwhile the situation in the 
Danube Basin went from bad to worse, the war psychosis intensified. The British 
government was now compelled to attach due importance to the events, all the 
more, since the members of the Little Entente had already considered a com¬ 
mercial boycott against Great Britain, and London’s silence was sharply censured 
in Paris as well. Barclay, the British ambassador in Budapest, repeatedly in¬ 
formed the foreign minister that his government disapproved of Rothermere’s 
campaign and that the Hungarians could not expect London’s support. The Hun¬ 
garian minister in London, who also took part in the affair, was told on Cham¬ 
berlain’s personal instructions, that “if he wants to fish in troubled waters”, he 
could not expect the support of the London government.^* 

Almost at the same time - during the second phase of the Rothermere action 
- a scandal burst over the so-called Paleologue note, which allegedly proved that 
in 1920 the French themselves had contemplated a revision of the peace treaty. 
On July 20, 1927, the Daily \fail published a letter from Gordon Ross, a former 
member of the Czechoslovak-Hungarian frontier commission, who referred to 
Millcrand’s note to the Hungarian peace delegation. In the note, Millerand had 
commented on the injustice of the envisaged treaty. The note itself was published 
in September. In order to support its authenticity, the French text of the note, 
dated April 15, 1920, was published in Magyarsdg on September 28, together with 
a map signed by Paleologue and Baker, the British member of the frontier com¬ 
mission; in the note the mcxlification of the Trianon frontiers and the re-estab¬ 
lishment of ethnographical frontiers was suggested.^ That is, the very thing 
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Rolhcrmcre had been advocaling. The note had allegedly been sent in 1920 to 
the Hungarian prime minister Simonyi-Semadam. Paldologue declared the docu¬ 
ment was a fake. Simonyi-Semadam, Apponyi and Halmos, who had taken part 
in the Franco-Hungarian negotiations at the time, did the same.’’ It was indeed a 
counterfeit (the British government was actually of the same opinion). It was 
published for two purposes: on the one hand, to force Bethlen to adopt a more 
resolute line on the question of revision, and, on the other, to deepen the differ¬ 
ences between Great Britain and France. 

The parties involved reacted at once to the event, first Bethlen, through the 
Hungarian News Agency MTI. He revived the memory of what had happened 
seven years before. He admitted that the Hungarian peace delegation had re¬ 
ceived a note from Millerand, promising to put right the ethnic and economic 
“mistakes” made by the drafters of the peace treaty. To prove its goodwill, the 
Hungarian government had promised the French government some economic 
concessions during the Franco-Hungarian negotiations, but the latter had not 
promised a radical change in the peace treaty nor the conclusion of a military 
pact. Since the French had been unwilling to give any guarantee concerning the 
revision, the negotiations had been unsuccessful.’^ 

Some days later, Pal^ologue refuted Bclhlen’s statement in an open letter and 
denied that any negotiations had been carried on between Hungary and France 
concerning revision of the peace treaty. The note he was said to have signed - 
and about which the Hungarian press was making such a big fuss - was a coun¬ 
terfeit from end to end.^ Bethlen then published through MTI the genuine 
French declaration, a note dated June 24, 1920, the authenticity of which could 
not be contested. The document proved without any doubt that secret ne¬ 
gotiations had actually taken place between the two parties and that the Quai 
d’Orsay had promised some modification of the frontiers. The relevant part of 
the note reads as follows: “These attempts are aimed at correcting some eco¬ 
nomic and ethnic injustices under the conditions as specified in the ‘letlre 
d’envoi*, and at completing the already existing stipulations on the protection of 
minorities.”’^ The revival of the memory of Franco-Hungarian secret negotia- 
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tions was again to the advantage of Rothermere. The campaign became more 
and more serious and began to be dangerous for the Little Entente. On Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1927, the Daily Mail announced that Lloyd George had joined the affair, 
and it published at the same time an open letter from the former prime minister 
emphasizing that the peace treaties of 1919-1920 could not be regarded as un¬ 
changeable and their mcxlification was possible under the League of Nations by 
virtue of para. 19 of its Covenant.^* The intervention of Lloyd George encouraged 
the Hungarian revisionist movement and caused unease in the states of the Little 
Entente. The former prime minister was a politician of high international stand¬ 
ing who - after a significant past - was again, it seemed, about to play an im¬ 
portant role in British policy. A joint committee of Parliament was set up to 
study the situation in the Danube Basin. Its members were the Lords Charn- 
wood, Philimore, Newton and Thomson. The pro-Hungarian lobby backed the 
action of Rothermere, which was supported by several British politicians in¬ 
cluding Gower, a Member of Parliament. The action was further strengthened by 
the intervention of an American senator, Barah, who had earlier attacked the 
whole Versailles system, especially the Treaty of Trianon. In his letters and dec¬ 
larations, published in Az Est, Barah stated that he fully shared the opinion of 
Rothermere; he emphasized that the Trianon Peace Treaty had brought about a 
dangerous situation in Europe and that world peace depended on a revision of 
the treaty. Politicians supporting Rothermere’s action attacked the states of the 
Little Entente in statements and articles, demanding a revision of the frontiers in 
favour of Hungary and threatening the suspension of credits. The Daily Mail 
published a series of articles focussing its attacks on Czechoslovakia. In the arti¬ 
cles the very existence of the Czechoslovak Republic was questioned. 

However, the hope that the different peoples of Czechoslovakia would turn 
against Prague was not fulfilled. The articles were vehemently condemned, even 
by the Slovak autonomists led by Hlinka, who declared his loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak stale. The German minority was indifferent to the Rothermere 
campaign, which passed almost unnoticed by most of the Hungarian minority 
also. 

The Foreign Office continued its former tactics: it simply ignored the activities 
of Rothermere. But it took care not to give the action the appearance of official 
policy. The Foreign Office was therefore opposed to those who wished to debate 
the revision of the peace treaty in the British House of Lords, fearing that this 
would publicize the affair, and that Rothermere’s action would be seen as the of- 
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ficial policy of ihc govcrnmcnl. This was nol desirable, since (he silualion in 
Central Europe was worsening from day to day. 

The Little Entente again counter-attacked. The documents published in Hun¬ 
gary, the Franco-Hungarian secret agreement, were declared false, and (he 
Franco-Hungarian agreement of 1920 denounced by BencS as a forgery.^ The 
low-key Foreign Office policy of quiet diplomacy was regarded as insufficient: 
more radical measures were demanded. 

An interview with the British Prime Minister MacDonald in the Czechoslovak 
newspaper Prdva Lidu, considerably reassured the Little Entente states. Britain 
was not interested in Rothcrmerc’s action, said MacDonald which was an iso¬ 
lated event and did not express public opinion. British diplomats in the capitals of 
the Little Entente states were in.structed to convince the governments of those 
countries that Rothermcre was not to be taken seriously and therefore his action 
could not cause any damage. The amba.ssador in Budapest was instructed to 
counter the action and not to offer any assistance to supporters of Rothermcre 
coming to Budapest.’® 

The British government decided to take these steps because, on the one hand, 
the campaign created an inimical atmosphere in the Danube Basin, increased the 
tension caused by the so-called optant affair and hindered Chamberlain’s efforts 
to settle the matter, and, on the other hand, it had a bad effect on Franco-Brilish 
relations which had become rather cordial after Locarno. Of course, all this 
meant not that the Foreign Office regarded as absolutely impossible an eventual 
partial revision, the correction of some injust stipulations of the peace treaty, but 
it was clear that - due to the actual balance of power - this was unrealizable. 
The victorious successor states stuck tenaciously to every inch of ground and any 
revision of the frontiers would have led to armed conflict. For all these reasons, 
British official policy was consistently opposed to Rothermcre’s efforts. 

Although the affair caused considerable excitement among government circles 
in Hungary, the Little Entente and France, the furore gradually died down. Cer¬ 
tainly, Rothermere went on supporting the Hungarian revisionists, but neither 
Bethlcn, nor the governments of the Little Entente took him seriously any more. 
Nevertheless, the co-operation between Italy and Hungary gave notice that the 
forces pressing for the revision of the Versailles treaty system were on the attack. 


The Franco-Yugoslav and the Franco-Romanian Agreement 

In the second half of the twenties, Italian foreign policy became even more ag¬ 
gressive and Mussolini’s hostile attitude towards the Little Entente more acute. 

AD. Curopc 1918-40. H. vol. 62. ff. 87 - 88. Report of Charles Roux to Briand, Octobers, 
1927; ibid. f. 99. Rc|x>rt of the French minister in Warsaw to Briand, October 7, 1927; ibid. f. 7*1. 
Cable of C.harles Roux to Briand, October 2, 1927; Ozer Carmi: op. cit. pp. 134,138- 140. 
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The Italian government began to create the strategic basis it needed for its policy 
in the Balkans and in Central Europe. It sought - and actually found - assis¬ 
tance in a Foreign Office led by Chamberlain, for weakening or even liquidating 
the French alliance system. In September 1926, Mussolini and the British Foreign 
Secretary had a personal meeting in Livorno, where they discussed the Euroj)ean 
questions concerning the two countries. Although a formal agreement was not 
concluded, Mussolini could henceforth regard Great Britain as his ally. As a 
matter of fact, London had substantially contributed to Poincare’s failure to con¬ 
clude with Yugoslavia and Romania similar agreements to that which existed 
with Czechoslovakia, and to the fact that the members of the Little Entente were 
ready to co-operate - and actually co-operated - with Italy. But Mussolini was 
not yet satisfied: he continued in his efforts to break-up the bloc and to loosen 
the relationship of its members with France. This time, his primary target was 
Yugoslavia. Although a formal agreement concerning certain frontier problems 
had been concluded earlier, the tensions between the two states became more 
and more acute. During this period, the Belgrade government actually co-oper¬ 
ated more closely with Mussolini and its contacts with France certainly loosened, 
but it still insisted on the Little Entente policy, for it became more and more ob¬ 
vious that one of Mussolini’s main objectives was the solution of the Yugoslav 
problem. Since he had been unable to detach Yugoslavia from the Little Entente 
and to draw it away from France, he now tried to encircle it. In his Balkan and 
Central European policy, Mussolini continued to apply the principle of “divide et 
impera”: he launched sharp diplomatic attacks against Yugoslavia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and at the same time tried to win over Romania, Hungary, Albania and 
Bulgaria. The negotiations took place concurrently. 

The gravest danger for Yugoslavia was the so-called Tirana Treaty concluded 
with Albania in December 1926, whereby Mussolini practically placed the small 
country under a political protectorate: the treaty obliged the two countries to 
lake joint action against any threat to the political, legal and territorial status quo 
in Albania. This gave Italy the right to send military forces to Albania in case of 
need and meant that an attack could be made from Albania against Yugoslavia at 
any time.^ 

Mussolini was also worried by the diplomatic activity of France in the Danube 
Basin. The Franco-Romanian and Franco-Yugoslav talks, broken off earlier, had 
been secretly resumed in the spring of 1926, and rumours were already circulat¬ 
ing about impending agreements. 

Paris continued its diplomatic struggle for Yugoslavia. Most instructive are 
Briand’s instructions to the French ambassador in Belgrade: “The task which 
falls to you is most delicate indeed. Yugoslavia is not only a source of important 
information, but also the axis of French policy. Based upon the protection of the 
peace treaties, our policy actually depends on the attitude of the Central Euro¬ 
pean states, particularly that of Yugoslavia. On account of its geographical posi- 


^ Pastorellt: op. cit. p. 204. 
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lion and Us military strength, the country must at all costs remain our faithful and 
safe friend.**® 

However, an agreement between the two countries continued to be compli¬ 
cated by the fact that Yugoslavia was at least as important for Italy as well. 
Mussolini did his best to extend the Ilalo-Yugoslav agreement of 1924 by means 
of a political agreement having regard to the new situation, i.c. securing still 
more advantages for Italy. (In exchange, he was ready to share Albania with Yu¬ 
goslavia.) He wished to achieve his aim in two ways: on the one hand (as already 
mentioned), he took steps to encircle Yugoslavia, while, on the other hand, he 
tried to prevent Yugoslavia from signing a treaty with France; the treaty which 
had been planned a long time before. Mussolini had received information that 
Paris was pressing Belgrade on this matter. The Belgrade government was faced 
with a difficult dilemma. It was obvious that an agreement with Italy would not 
last long, Mussolini could not be relied upon. Belgrade could not accept the new 
Italian conditions, or Italy’s proposal that Italy and Yugoslavia should divide Al¬ 
bania between them for this would have had a high price. On the other hand, 
Yugoslavia decidedly requested to join the Italo-Albanian pact - and this was 
supported by France as well.** It tried to consolidate its negotiating position with 
Rome by urging a Franco-Yugoslav agreement and the “pacte a trois”, which had 
already proved in 1924 to be entirely unrealistic. In fact, Mussolini only wanted a 
bilateral treaty with Yugoslavia, which - together with treaties with Romania 
and Bulgaria ~ would have assured him of a leading role in the Balkans. Of 
course, Belgrade began to urge the conclusion of the treaty, Yugoslavia put itself 
at Italy’s disposal. It “only” asked that France should adhere directly or indi¬ 
rectly.*^ 

The Yugoslav request was wholly supported by Briand, who knew just as well 
that Italy would never consent. The reports of the Yugoslav and French am¬ 
bassadors left no doubt. 

“Contarini became quite nervous when he received the proposal for a trilat¬ 
eral agreement” - reported one of them.“ Despite this, Rome asked the French 
to send the draft agreement which Briand sent without delay. It was predictable 
that the draft agreement would be unacceptable to Mussolini. 

Yugoslavia began concurrent negotiations with the French and Italian gov¬ 
ernments, primarily concerned with bilateral agreements. However, the “pacte a 
trois” was left on the agenda because both Briand and NinCi^ considered it im¬ 
portant for tactical reasons. Although rather slowly, the Franco-Yugoslav ne¬ 
gotiations broken off in 1924 were resumed in November 1925, at the urging of 
Belgrade. The talks had the primary aim of putting pressure on Mussolini and 

AD. Furopc 1918-40. Y. vol. 54. f. 138. Briand's instructions to !3ard (n.d.). 
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make him accept the Yugoslav proposals. On January 8, 1926, Nind^ informed 
the French government that if Mussolini rejected the trilateral agreement, he, 
NinCid would be forced to sign the Italo-Yugoslav treaty, but wanted, shortly af¬ 
terwards, to conclude an agreement with France as well. The French ambassador 
in Belgrade noted that Rome would do its best to prevent such an agreement. 
NinCie also asked for an urgent reply on whether - if Mussolini refused to con¬ 
clude a trilateral or bilateral agreement - the French government would be 
ready to sign the Franco-Yugoslav agreement within a short time, if possible by 
January.®^ 

In February 1926, Nindi^ went to Rome where he had talks with Mussolini and 
Contarini. He did not insist on the “pacte ^ trois” this time either, because he re¬ 
alized that Mussolini disapproved of the plan.® Of course, Paris and Belgrade 
would have welcomed it, because it would have reduced Mussolini's resistance to 
a Franco-Yugoslav agreement: the Belgrade government had a further reason: it 
did not trust Mussolini's promises and would have liked to have them guaranteed 
by France. As NinCid put it: “... Yugoslavia would need at least three or four 
years to be in a position to beat off an Italian attack”.® 

Nindid’s negotiations in Rome were concentrated on the prolongation and 
modification of the Italo-Yugoslav agreement of 1924 and on the adherence of 
Yugoslavia to the Tirana Treaty. The Yugoslav foreign minister quickly under¬ 
stood that Mussolini wanted to conclude an agreement providing Italy with fur¬ 
ther advantages, although the Duce promised everything if Yugoslavia would 
abandon France a bilateral agreement with Italy. To settle the questions in dis¬ 
pute and to prevent the Anschluss, Mussolini suggested an arbitration and mili¬ 
tary agreement. Finally they decided on an arbitration agreement. After 
Mussolini had unequivocally rejected a trilateral agreement, Nindid told him that 
he was negotiating with the French government as well and would considerably 
reduce the importance of an Italo-Yugoslav agreement.*^ Nindid thus began to 
insist upon the conclusion of the Franco-Yugoslav treaty, but without breaking 
off talks with the Italians: by doing so, he wanted to put pressure on Paris where 
there was still considerable hesitation. The French ambassador in Rome also 
advised his government, not to sign anything with Nindid before the Geneva 
meeting. “Mussolini is alarmed - he cabled to Briand - fearing that the agree¬ 
ment with Yugoslavia will be signed in Paris before the Geneva meeting.”® 


® AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 70. ff. 3-4. Dard's cable to Briand. January 8. 1926. 
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The Italian government not only informed Paris, but also London that such a 
step would have grave consequences and Italian public opinion would turn fully 
against France.*^ Rome hoped to negotiate and sign an agreement with NinCi^ at 
the Geneva Council meeting (March 1926), anyway before the French. It was 
therefore logical that the visit of the Yugoslav foreign minister to Paris caused 
great uneasiness in the Italian capital since it was known that the conclusion of an 
agreement was on the agenda. 

We have only one document - an aide mdmoirc from Berthelot - concerning 
the Paris talks of Nindid, notably about the conversation of March 6. The note 
states that Nindid negotiated for three days with Briand and Bcrthelolaboul the 
Franco-Yugoslav agreement and about an eventual Italo-Yugoslav and Italian- 
Yugoslav-French agreement. Nindid assured Berthelot that Yugoslavia first 
wished to conclude an agreement with France - the King had informed him of 
this in a cable he had received the previous nighl.^ However, Briand dissented 
saying that he had resigned and was thus not in a position to sign anything, but he 
promised to sign the agreement in Geneva when they met again at the Council 
session (everybody, including Briand himself, was sure that he, Briand, would 
again be asked to form a cabinet). Nindid asked Berthelot to confirm Briand's 
promise to sign the agreement, because “if it is postponed at Mussolini's de¬ 
mand, this means that it will be definitely abandoned".’* Berthelot listened with¬ 
out comment to Nindid’s arguments (intended as threats), and promised to in¬ 
form Briand, who would give the final answer.’^ 

The Yugoslav government decided to bring the plan for a Franco-Yugoslav 
agreement to a successful conclusion. On March 5, King Alexander cabled to 
Nindid, who was then staying in Paris: “... you must achieve a solid agreement, 
something definitive”.’* When on March 6, Romano Avezzana, Italian minister in 
Paris, told Spalajkovid, Yugoslav minister in Paris, that his government was 
ready to come to terms with Yugoslavia even if it concluded an agreement with 
France, on the understanding that their agreement should have priority, Nindid 
received further instructions: “Without urging, try to achieve a trilateral agree¬ 
ment; if this should be impossible, sign with Italy a similar agreement as that to 
be concluded with France, without the supplement about the co-operation of the 
general staffs. The question of priority should be discussed with the French gov¬ 
ernment, but priority can go to Italy if it shows good-will. But if it is not true what 
the Italian amba.ssador in Paris has said or if the Italians want priority only to win 


Ibtd. 
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time and prevent the Franco-Yugoslav agreement, then immediately sign the 
treaty with France/^ 

In Geneva, NinCid discussed the matter with Grandi, deputy secretary general 
of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and with Scialoja, Italy's representative 
at the League of Nations. On behalf of Mussolini both of them asked Ninti^ not 
to sign an agreement with France during the Council meeting. They told him: 
they knew that the French were not insisting on the immediate conclusion of the 
agreement, and emphatically asked him, not to press the matter.” NinCi6 at once 
asked for instructions from his government. Belgrade repeated its earlier in¬ 
structions, thus leaving open all three alternatives and leaving it to the foreign 
minister to decide according to the situation.” NinCi^ decided on the Franco-Yu- 
goslav agreement because, as he said, he did not trust in the Italian promises. But 
after a discussion with Chamberlain and Grandi, Briand refused to sign the 
agreement, although he had promised NinCi^ earlier that he would do so. The 
Yugoslav foreign minister thus found himself in a most awkward position, having 
no choice, he thought, but to resign. On his way home he stopped in Paris, where 
he resumed his talks with Berthelot. With his choice, he said, he had put his 
country - where not everybody was in favour of French orientation - in a diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous position. He decided for France, because Briand had assured 
him that he would sign the agreement in Geneva. Grandi and Scialoja, who con¬ 
sidered that the two agreements excluded one another, were told that he, NinCid, 
would choose France. Nindd said that Briand’s attitude had created a most diffi¬ 
cult situation for both his country and himself. Of course, the gravest conse¬ 
quence was the fact that the negotiations with Italy would have to be resumed, 
but this time under far more difficult circumstances. The Italian conditions would 
have to be accepted and the French alliance abandoned - this meant a new ori¬ 
entation in Yugoslav foreign policy. Berthelot promised to inform Briand at once 
and to bring the prime minister’s answer next morning.^ 

The resoluteness of NinCid proved successful. The next day, on March 19, 
Briand and NinCid initiated the agreement, the text of which had changed quite a 
lot compared with the original Yugoslav draft. “It suits the spirit of the Locarno 
convention”, said Berthelot. It consisted of two parts: a friendship and non-ag¬ 
gression pact and an arbitration convention. The supplement concerned the co¬ 
operation of the general staffs.” However, it had nothing like the same impor¬ 
tance as the agreement that had been concluded with Czechoslovakia, since it 
only obliged the two parties to consult on questions of mutual interest and to act 
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in conccrl on the Habsburg question according to the resolutions of the Confer¬ 
ence of Ambassadors of February 1920, and November 1921, and to that of the 
Hungarian government of November 1921. 

The initialling was followed by an exchange of letters between NinCk and 
Briand. Accordingly, the initialled pact would not be published, but if one of the 
parties asked within six months for the agreement to be signed, the other one 
would not refuse.*” This solution was chosen with regard to Italy and Britain, 
since the relationship with them could not be strained. During NinCie’s last ses¬ 
sion of talks in Paris, the Italian ambassador, full of concern, called on Bcrthclot 
and asked him about the conclusion of the agreement. Bcrthclot replied that an 
agreement had already been reached on every question a few months before, and 
they were waiting for a suitable time to sign it.'°* What he did not say was that his 
government had decided the same day to initial the agreement. Nevertheless, the 
Italian and British governments obtained details of the secretly initialled agree¬ 
ment. 

The Franco-Romanian talks were also resumed. After some delay an agree¬ 
ment was signed in Paris on June 10, 1926, albeit considerably modified com¬ 
pared with the original draft agreement. Both parties agreed to comply with the 
League. In the preamble it was emphasized that the agreement resp)cctcd inter¬ 
national obligations as laid down in the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
first paragraph of the agreement concerned the mutual non-aggression pact, the 
second the arbitration convention, while paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 specified where 
the parties would co-operate: (a) if they considered their security or the peace 
treaties to be threatened; (b) in the event of aggression against one of the parties 
(the nature of any action would be determined under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations); (c) in the event of an attempt by any European state to change the 
status (again, in compliance with the decisions of the League of Nations). A con¬ 
vention and two protocols were annexed to the agreement. The convention con¬ 
cerned the arbitration: one of the protocols referred to the non-aggression obli¬ 
gations of Romania undertaken in 1922 at Geneva with regard to Soviet Russia 
and based upon the status quo, while the other dealt with the consultations of the 
general staffs in the cases specified by the agreement. This clause did not give 
France the right to intervene in the national defence of Romania as had been 
stipulated under the treaty with Czechoslovakia.Discussion of an agreement 
was resumed only in 1925, when Diamandy - Antonescu*s successor - called at 
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the Quai d Orsay and offered the resumption of talks about a defence and friend¬ 
ship treaty which would oblige the signatories to co-operate if their territorial 
integrity was threatened. This new proposal already took account of the French 
standpoint, and yet more than one and a half years elapsed before the agreement 
was signed. The protocol concerning co-operation between the general staffs re¬ 
mained secret and was never published, nor deposited, along with the agreement 
itself, at the League of Nations.*® 

In 1924, France had recognized the sovereignty of Romania over Bessarabia, 
now it actually guaranteed the inviolability of the frontiers. For some consider¬ 
able time the text of the Franco-Romanian agreement was not published, this at 
the specific request of the French government, for Paris feared the reaction of 
the Soviet Union and Italy. 

Berthelot informed the French foreign missions of the two agreements and 
sent them the texts with instructions to keep them “strictly secret until further 
orders”.*" Although Briand promised to have them published after registration 
by the League of Nations, he kept postponing publication, despite the insistence 
of Romania. Antonescu, Romanian minister in Paris, called repeatedly at the 
Quai d’Orsay, requesting fulfilment of the promise. His government understood 
very well ~ he said - why France was unwilling to publish the agreement, but 
asked for Briand’s understanding in return. At the forthcoming conference of the 
Little Entente the Romanian foreign minister would not be able to conceal the 
matter.*® At long last the French government decided, at the beginning of Au¬ 
gust - at the insistence of Romania amongst others - to publish the agreement. 
As demanded by the Romanian minister in Paris, Bucharest had been informed 
48 hours earlier. On August 13, the Romanian government called a press confer¬ 
ence to make known the treaty with all its articles and clauses, except the last 
one.*" The event caused considerable international reaction. 

French diplomacy took care to explain to the Soviet government that the 
agreement was not aimed against the Soviet Union and did not guarantee the 
frontiers of Romania. Most revealing are the discussions between the French 
ambassador in Moscow, and Chicherin and Litvinov. Asking for utmost dis¬ 
cretion, the ambassador told the commissar for foreign affairs and his deputy 
that there was no reason for concern “because the agreement docs not really 
promise anything to Romania”. Although secrecy had been promised,*® Moscow 
launched a sharp press campaign against the agreement and sent a protest 
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note.*” The treaty was attacked in the German, British and Italian press as well. 
Articles about a Romanian-Polish-Frcnch military bloc provoked, in turn, the 
protests of Paris.'” 


The Italo-Romanlan Agreement 

Meanwhile, the Italian government was unwilling to regard passively French 
diplomatic actions in Central and South-Eastern Europe, and to abandon Roma¬ 
nia even after the conclusion of the Franco-Romanian agreement. Mussolini 
harboured resentment against Romania, since there had been substantial im¬ 
provement in relations between the two countries. Brdtianu was defeated as a re¬ 
sult of the general election, his successor was General Averescu, well-known for 
his pro-Italian feelings. However, the new prime minister could not disregard the 
fact that the Franco-Romanian agreement was ready to be signed, nor the fact, 
that both the opposition and public opinion supported the latter and not the * 
anyway not very popular - Italo-Romanian pact; furthermore, he could not ig¬ 
nore the views of his allies within the Little Entente either. Earlier, in 1924, 
Bene$ had thought that the Franco-Romanian and the Franco-Yugoslav agree¬ 
ments were out of time, but now, when Italy was becoming increasingly ag¬ 
gressive, not only against Yugoslavia, but against Czechoslovakia as well, he sup¬ 
ported them. As far as the Franco-Romanian agreement was concerned, he only 
asked that “it should include no term that could provoke the Soviet Union”."® 
Averescu’s rise to power provided Mussolini with the opportunity to establish 
dose contacts with Romania, without becoming too opposed to the Soviet Union. 
The conclusion of an Italo-Romanian agreement was still being hindered by 
Mussolini’s unwillingness to ratify the convention on Bessarabia; Britain and 
France had done so. The question had been discussed at length for more than 
two years and was the reason for the sluggishness of the negotiations which had 
resumed in February 1926. Averescu’s accession to power was needed to remove 
the deadlock in the talks, for the new prime minister was ready to conclude an 
agreement with Italy even before the Bessarabian convention had been initialled. 
He abandoned the political line represented by Brdtianu, whose primary aim was 
the acknowledgement of Romania within the given frontiers, and the subordina¬ 
tion of any international relations to this. Averescu was salisfied with promises, 
for Mus.solini actually promised to have the so-callcd Bessarabian protocol rati¬ 
fied within a short time. 
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The Ilalo-Romanian agreement was signed in Rome on September 16, 1926. 
According to paragraph 1, the two states would co-operate in the maintenance of 
the international order as laid down in the peace treaties. Paragraph 2 stated that 
in the event of an international crisis, if the parties agreed that their common in¬ 
terests were, or might be threatened, they would meet to agree on concerted pre¬ 
cautionary measures. This formulation implied far more possibilities than para¬ 
graph 3 of the Franco-Romanian agreement.*" Paragraph 3 is identical with para 
4 of the Franco-Romanian agreement, with the significant difference that the 
former stipulated that the “action” needed for mutual assistance should be exe¬ 
cuted in the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations, within the frame¬ 
work fixed thereby (by virtue of para 16 this could be military assistance as well), 
whereas the latter committed the signatories to diplomatic and political assis¬ 
tance only. Paragraph 4 dealt with the arbitration convention. The annexed pro¬ 
tocol concerned the establishment of a joint commission to study the possibilities 
of expanding economic relations between the two countries. A further supple¬ 
ment included the exchange of letters between Mussolini and Averescu over 
Bessarabia; accordingly, the Italian government would ratify the convention of 
October 28, 1920, when ratification would not adversely affect the overall inter¬ 
ests of Italy.**^ 

The Italo-Romanian agreement concluded for a term of 5 years was formu¬ 
lated far more carefully than the Franco-Romanian pact. It included fewer obli¬ 
gations than the latter, and left Mussolini with several “backdoors” open. Ro¬ 
manian political circles, firstly the opposition, were most dissatisfied with 
Averescu’s “oeuvre”. They particularly blamed the Prime Minister for having ac¬ 
cepted Mussolini’s conditions over Bessarabia. On his return from Rome, 
Averescu tried to present the agreement as a major achievement, but the in¬ 
dignation only ceased when Mussolini ratified the Bessarabian protocol in March 
1927, i.e. when he actually recognized the Romanian-Soviet frontier.**^ 
Mussolini’s policy towards Romania had changed quite considerably. After the 
conclusion of the agreement, political, economical and military co-operation 
between the two countries became closer. Italy’s Marshal Badoglio visited 
Bessarabia. In a speech in Kishinew he referred to Ilalo-Romanian brotherhood 
in arms during World War One and expressed the hope that in the event of a 
new war, Italy and Romania would again be in the same camp. The Soviet gov- 
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ernmcnl protested against the Italo-Romanian agreement as well as against the 
Marshal’s speech."* 

After Badoglio’s visit, Italy began to deliver arms and ammunition to Ro. 
mania."’ 


Conceptions of a Hungarlan-Romanlan Personal Union 

Avcrescu’s accession to power contributed not only to the conclusion of the Italo- 
Romanian agreement, but also to the fact that both in Budapest and Bucharest 
certain circles renewed the idea of normalizing the Romanian-Hungarian rela¬ 
tionship. We have already referred to secret negotiations between Averescu - 
then in opposition - and Bethlen, as well as to those with leaders of the Transyl¬ 
vanian Hungarians and to the agreement, according to which Romanian politi¬ 
cians promised to be tolerant towards the Hungarian minority and to further the 
normalization of relations between the two countries. All this depended on 
Averescu’s return to power (he expected of course, support in this aim). On be¬ 
coming prime minister, Averescu did not forget his promise (he was reminded of 
it by Mussolini and Bethlen as well), but due to his rather unstable position, he 
was less liberal on the Hungarian question than he had been when he was in op¬ 
position. The National Party and the Liberal Party vehemently attacked his policy 
towards Italy, especially the Italo-Romanian agreement. Averescu, said the oppo¬ 
sition, had given up the country’s national interests. As it had done several times 
since the war, the Italian government again urged an agreement with Hungary, 
suggesting to both parties the normalization of their relations and the conclusion 
of an arbitration convention. This was anyway in line with Mussolini’s Central 
and South-Eastern European policy at that time. Mussolini appeared after Lo¬ 
carno as an advocate of arbitration conventions. However, neither Br^tianu nor 
Bethlen were enthusiastic about a Hungarian-Romanian arbitral convention - 
the former for fear of conceding advantage to Hungary, the latter because he saw 
therein the confirmation of the status quo. Averescu was far less opposed to Ital¬ 
ian ambitions than his predecessor and regarded the conclusion of an arbitration 
convention as conceivable. However, he was most careful, because relations be¬ 
tween Hungary and Romania were rather strained at that lime, due to the so- 
called “optant” affair. Bethlen, though in general rather unresponsive on the 
question of an eventual Central and South-Eastern European Locarno, regarded 
the conclusion of a Hungarian-Romanian arbitration convention as practical, 

AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vol. 66. ff. 116-117. Cable of the French ambassador in Moscow to 
Briand, December 15, 1926; ibid. R. vol. 33. ff. 103-105. Uesnard's report to Briand, October 29, 
1926; ibid. vol. 66. ff. 108-109. Report of the French charge d'affaires in Bucharest to Briand. 
November 13, 1926; ibid. ff. 138-140. Protest note of the Soviet government to Mussolini October 
6,1926; ibid. f. 135. Report of the French ambassador in Moscow to Briand, January 28,1927. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vol. 66. f. 112. Bcrthelot's cable to Clinchant, November 19,1926. 
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hoping to resolve a number of unsettled questions through direct negotiations 
with the help of Italy as arbiter. But all these ideas came to nothing. Averescu’s 
time in office proved short-lived. A government crisis in spring 1927 led to his 
dismissal (due also to his Hungarian and Italian policy). Brdtianu became prime 
minister, Titulescu foreign minister. These changes caused a substantial modifi¬ 
cation in Romanian foreign policy and had a most negative effect on the Hun- 
garian-Romanian relations. 

Before describing these changes, let us illustrate the trends towards a Hun- 
garian-Romanian personal union during the government of Averescu. 

In summer and autumn 1926, when Averescu favoured the Italian orientation, 
came to terms with Mussolini and was ready to normalize relations with Hungary 
as well, some political circles in Hungary revived the idea of a Hungarian-Roma- 
nian personal union. Following these events with attention, the French ambas¬ 
sador in Budapest reported in detail to his government: the Hungarians could 
hardly bear the fact that they had become a small nation, and even their most se¬ 
rious politicians were playing with ideas for a personal union. According to con¬ 
fidential, authentic information - the ambassador wrote - Count Gyula An- 
dr^sy, former minister of foreign affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
was dreaming about a union with Austria, i.e. the restoration of the dual monar¬ 
chy under the Archduke Otto. Others would have preferred a personal union 
with Yugoslavia, still others with Romania. The latter deserved the most atten¬ 
tion."* 

As already mentioned, some Hungarian politicians, for example Bethlen and 
Banffy, had considered this idea in 1919 and 1921, and it was favourably received 
at the Romanian royal court as well. At the same time, Romanian political circles 
decidedly rejected such conceptions. Plans of this kind reappeared in summer 
1926. The available sources do not prove that politicians such as Bethlen and 
Banffy would have really welcomed this solution (the unreality of which they had 
certainly already realized in 1921). As a matter of fact, the idea of a Hungarian- 
Romanian personal union reappeared at a time, when relations between Italy 
and Romania grew closer (in the weeks before the conclusion of the agreement). 
It cannot be denied that Rome always supported such conceptions. Both diplo¬ 
matic circles and the Hungarian opposition were far more occupied by the ques¬ 
tion than earlier, the matter created more sensation than ever. Thus, Briand in¬ 
structed the French ambassador in Bucharest to report at once any information 
about it."’ The Hungarian Parliament resounded with discussion on the affair. 
The immediate reason for these speculations was the fact that Count Banffy, 
former foreign minister, returned to Transylvania and applied for Romanian citi¬ 
zenship. Before leaving Hungary, he was received by Regent Horthy, who hon¬ 
oured him with a high decoration. In Bucharest, King Ferdinand gave a reception 
in his honour (where Banffy wore the Hungarian decoration). Queen Mary, 


"*AD. Buropc 1918-40. R. vol. 54. ff. 76 - 77. Vienne s report to Bnand. August 1, 1926. 
f. 94. Brtand's letter to the French minister in Bucharest. November 23.1926. 
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although ill, was also present and had a long talk with Bdnffy. (It was a matter of 
common knowledge that a Hungarian-Romanian personal union was favoured 
mainly by the ambitious queen.) However, we were unable to reconstruct the 
talks between Binffy and the royal couple, and to find out whether B^inff/s re¬ 
moval to Romania (including his Romanian citizenship) had any political motives 
and, if so, what was Bcthlcn’s role therein. The French minister in Budapest 
reported as follows: “It seems probable that Count B^nffy was charged with 
directing the Hungarian deputies in the Romanian parliament and eventually to 
prepare the union between Hungary and Romania.”"® This supposition is accept¬ 
able, its first part may be taken for granted. According to reliable information to 
the minister, Bdnffy sent a report to Budapest: “...to wear the double crown of 
Hungary and Romania is the ambition of the queen, who has favourably received 
the idea of a personal union... But the Romanian statesmen have vehemently 
protested against this plan which, in the opinion, would weaken the monarchy.”"’ 
For this reason, Banffy's report is said to end on a pessimistic note.*^ The French 
ambassador in Bucharest also reported the opposition of Romanian political cir¬ 
cles who considered the whole matter a moral impossibility. He cites a statement 
from Take lonescu who, in 1921, had emphasized the absurdity of the project."* 
Briand now informed French foreign missions in a circular telegram that, 
according to Yapi, the French ambassador in Bucharest, the Romanian govern¬ 
ment had categorically rejected the plan: after having achieved national unity, 
they were unwilling to jeopardize it with such experiments. He approved the 
comment of the French minister in Budapest: “In this combination of man and 
horse, Hungary will most certainly be unwilling to play the role of the horse.”*" 

Hungarian political life was also preoccupied with plans and rumours about 
the personal union. In Parliament, Bcthlen was criticized by Nagy, a minister in 
the Karolyi government (1918), who accused him of using Banffy as a political in¬ 
strument. Belhlen rather roughly refuted these statements, but rumours contin¬ 
ued to circulate.*" 

Thus, Banffy had left Budapest presumably with the consent of and with in¬ 
structions from Belhlen. It may be supposed that these instructions also con¬ 
cerned the personal union. However, we have no primary sources on this matter, 
only secondary data which made this hypothesis possible. According to the confi¬ 
dential information, noted above, Banffy reported after his arrival in Romania 
that the project had been received favourably by the royal couple, but adversely 
by the politicians, and so his conclusion was said to have been pessimistic. Re¬ 
us 

Ibid. ff. 76 - 77. Vienne’s report to Briand, August 1, 1926. 
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*" Ibid. ff. 80-81. Clinchant’s report to Briand, November 5.1926. 

Ibid, f 96. Briand's circular telegram to the French missions in Europe. November 25,1926. 
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gardcd as a fantasy by many, the project was thus finally dropped. After the 
downfall of Averescu and still more by the appointment of Titulescu as foreign 
minister, the relationship between the two countries became most inimical. The 
so-called ‘‘optant’* affair resulting from the expropriation of Hungarian landed 
properties in Tran.sylvania had strained relations between the two countries ever 
since 1923, though at different times to a different degree; now it led to political 
and diplomatic skirmishes which engaged for many years the attention of the 
League of Nations. 


The Optant Affair 

We arc not in a position to discuss in detail within the present paper all the in¬ 
ternational aspects of the so-called optant affair. The vast archival material in our 
possession will be elaborated in a separate study. At present, we shall limit our¬ 
selves to the results of our research in French and Italian archives as well as in 
the Hoover Institute, elucidating the diplomatic actions of Titulescu, prior to one 
or other session of the League of Nations in order to obtain the votes needed to 
settle the affair in favour of Romania. Titulescu’s efforts were hampered by the 
fact that Chamberlain took the side of Hungary, while his attempts to win 
Chamberlain over failed. Due to the British standpoint, a struggle of several 
years was needed to prevent the decision of the League Nations in favour of 
Hungary becoming the “last word”. In this struggle, Titulescu was assisted by 
Briand and, to a certain extent, by Mussolini, though the latter was rather vacil¬ 
lating, since he had to adapt himself to Chamberlain as well. Mussolini’s position 
became more complicated when he reached an agreement with Hungary in 
1927-1928. So he started a diplomatic action to have the optant affair settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties involved and not within the League of 
Nations. Poland, which was on friendly terms with both countries, acted in the 
same way. The efforts were successful, not least because in 1928 Titulescu ceased 
to direct Romanian foreign policy. Negotiations were started between Romania 
and Hungary, at first in Austria and then in Italy, and ended in a compromise. 
But relations between the two countries hardly improved, the tension remained 
and the situation was far from being normalized. A similar development could be 
observed in the Hungarian-Yugoslav relations: after some attempts, the ne¬ 
gotiations proved a failure. 


‘^Subsianiial sources arc available in ihe Quai d’Orsay aboui the intcmaiional aspects of tbc 
optant affair. AD. Europe 1918-40. R. vols. 45 and 46; in the Archives of the Hoover Institution: 
Titulescu Collection. 
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Publication of the Franco-Yugoslav Agreement 


Alone against Italian ambitions, Yugoslavia looked for assistance from France. 
Whilst it had kept delaying the conclusion of the Franco-Yugoslav agreement and 
the publication of the treaty initialled in March 1926, France now urged that the 
treaty be signed. As already mentioned, the treaty was supposed to be signed and 
published, if one of the contracting parties requested it within six months after 
April 10, 1926. This term was extended by another six months,because the 
Ouai d’Orsay was unwilling to publish the agreement within the original term. 
On March 27, 1927, Spalajkovi^ reported to his foreign minister: the French 

say that as soon as Yugoslavia settles its dispute with Italy, the agreement will be 
signed. Or else, this would appear as a demonstration”. The French government 
proposed the term be extended by six months.*^^ This happened on April 4,1927, 
according to an exchange of notes between Briand and Spalajkovi^,'^ dated April 
20, 1927. 

In a letter of July 28, 1927 to the Yugoslav minister in Paris, prime minister 
Marinkovid insisted on the conclusion of the agreement. Yugoslavia’s interna¬ 
tional position went from bad to worse. Attempts to normalize its relations with 
Hungary and Bulgaria failed. Italy upset its plans. The Italo-Hungarian agree¬ 
ment concluded in April 1927, created a dangerous situation for Yugoslavia; 
making use of the Macedonian question, Italy hindered the normalization of Yu- 
goslav-Bulgarian relations as well. Contacts with Albania were practically cut off, 
incidents provoked and directed by Mussolini took place between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

In the above mentioned letter, Marinkovid referred to these problems. “Paris 
must understand - he went on - that the real struggle is not going on between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, but between Italy and France; Yugoslavia is an advanced 
bastion of France... In Rome it is believed that the best way to liquidate or to 
weaken the European system of France is to attack Yugoslavia.” He reminded 
the French government that it had to protect Yugoslavia in its own interests, be¬ 
cause if Yugoslavia was forced to capitulate to Italy, the European status quo 
would be upset. An Italo-Yugoslav bloc, with Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria 
joining it, would destroy the Little Entente. In his opinion, such a development 
would be against the vital interests of Yugoslavia. Any peace and security ob¬ 
tained in this way would be temporary, because the balance of power after a war 
would be catastrophic. Thus, Rome believed that if Yugoslavia was isolated and 
faced with a hopeless situation, it could be forced into diplomatic capitulation. So 
it tried to alienate Yugoslavia from France by means of its friendship policy. Italy 
had revealed its trumps with the Tirana Treaty. However, not everybody had 
conFidence therein - neither Hungary nor Bulgaria had fully joined the action. 

Regent Paul Nachlass... Box 110. Cable of Spalajkovi^ to the foreign ministry, March 28,1927. 

Ibid. 
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Perhaps Romania was the only one to do so, but did not fulfil Italian expectations 
either: it was unwilling to provoke tension and to paralyse Yugoslav diplomacy by 
putting pressure on the country. 

After having outlined these gloomy aspects, Marinkovi^ appealed to France to 
deliver Yugoslavia from Italian pressure. The only way, he wrote, was to con¬ 
clude a defensive pact that would be published in Geneva, for such an alliance 
would put an end to Italian speculation, based upon the hypothesis that Yu¬ 
goslavia would remain isolated if it were attacked. These speculations, he added, 
could plunge both France and Yugoslavia into war. Finally, he instructed the Yu¬ 
goslav minister to find a way to have the agreement signed at once in Paris.*^ 

We have seen that the Yugoslav government had tried in 1924 to avoid an 
agreement which - after the downfall of Poincar6 - even the French did not re¬ 
gard as advisable. In short, neither country was interested in signing the agree¬ 
ment. From spring 1926 on, however, the Belgrade government insisted on the 
formal conclusion of the agreement, but Paris reacted evasively: initialled in 
March 1926, the agreement was first prolonged in September 1926 (dated Octo¬ 
ber 10), and for the second time in March 1927 (dated April 20), each time for 
six months.*” As already mentioned, the two parties agreed that if one of them 
requested the initialled agreement be signed, the other would agree to the re¬ 
quest. This was the case in May 1927, when the Belgrade government asked that 
the treaty be signed.*^ However, Paris disagreed, because - said Berthelot - 
this would be an unnecessary demonstration, undesirable for both Yugoslavia 
and France.*^* The Yugoslav government did not resign itself to the refusal and 
kept insisting on the conclusion of the pact. Said NinCi6: “Italy wants to alienate 
Yugoslavia from France. But it would stop any such effort, if we were married in 
public.”*^^ 

On July 25, 1927, Spalajkovid again called at the Quai d’Orsay and insisted on 
the conclusion of the agreement. Berthelot again repeated the French standpoint. 
Briand and Poincare were certainly of the opinion, he said, that the conclusion of 
the agreement and its deposition in Geneva would create a most negative im¬ 
pression among European governments, in the “dead season*^ of diplomacy and 
would damage the favourable impression governments had of Yugoslavia. By 
provoking further incidents. Italy would merely discredit itself, its intrigues in 
Sofia, Athens and Bucharest having turned out to be a failure. Due to Great 

^^Ibid. Lcticr of Marinkovi^ lo the Yugoslav minister in Paris. July 18.1927. 

*” AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 70. ff. 101 - 103. Dard’s report to Briand, March 14,1928; ibid. 
ff. 104- 105. Briand's cable to the French minister in Belgrade. March 26. 1927; ibid. f. 110. Mem¬ 
orandum of Spalajkovid to Briand, April 4,1927. 

^^Ibid. ff. 115- 119. Dard's cable to Briand. May 18,1927; ibid. ff. 122-123. Cable of the French 
charge d'affaires in Belgrade to Briand. May 27,1927, 

Ibid. f. 121. Bcrthelot’s cable to Dard, May 21.1927. 

^^^Ibid. ff. 125-126. Dard’s report lo Briand, June 27, 1927; ibid, ff. 124-132. Dard’s cable to 
Briand, June 29,1927. 
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Britain, Italy could win only in Albania. Finally, he assured the Yugoslav minister 
that “France regards Yugoslavia as the main military force in Europe and would 
protect it, irrespective of whether the agreement had been signed or not”.*" 

The next day, Spalajkovi^ had discussions with Briand, who fully agreed with 
Berthelot, saying that “in the present international situation no military alliance 
can be concluded in public”. Mussolini’s position, he said, was very bad indeed. 
Though further incidents could be expected, they would result in the whole 
League of Nations turning against Italy. “If France and Yugoslavia signed the 
treaty immediately - said Briand - Mussolini would be offered the pretext to 
act. He will say that the agreement is aimed against Italy. The unpublished 
Franco-Yugoslav agreement is no secret.”*" However, if Marinkovie still insisted 
on publishing it, Briand was ready to announce this at the cabinet meeting of Au¬ 
gust 6. The French government thus seemed to be unwilling to undertake any¬ 
thing beyond the already initialled and meaningless agreement. 

Nevertheless, Belgrade was not convinced by the French arguments. It insisted 
more and more on the conclusion of an agreement including military questions 
as well. On July 29, Marinkovid cabled to the Yugoslav minister that he would 
leave at once for Paris to discuss the agreement. The matter was in his opinion 
too serious to be delayed for electoral reasons. He denied absolutely rumours 
that Yugoslavia had delayed publication of the agreement because of the elec¬ 
tions. He was ready to make every effort to conclude the matter before the 
Geneva session.'" 

But the French government remained inflexible. So Marinkovid had no other 
choice but to accept. He therefore agreed to sign the agreement before the end 
of the second term, i.e. in October.*" 

On August 6, Briand announced to the cabinet the Yugoslav demand and that 
the agreement would be concluded in October. 

Initialled in March 1926, and twice prolonged, the Franco-Yugoslav agree¬ 
ment*" was signed by Briand and Marinkovid in Paris on November 11, 1927. 
The event ~ as expected - created a huge international reaction. The Italian 
government regarded the treaty as being aimed against Italy and started political 
and diplomatic action against France and Yugoslavia. Mass demonstrations were 
organized all over the country against the signatories, the press was free to pub- 

Regent Paul Nachlass... Box 110. Cable of Spalajkovi^, Yugoslav minister in Paris, to Marin- 
kovi^. July 26,1927. 
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*" Regent Paul Nachlass... Box 110. Cable of Mannkovi^ to Spalajkovid, July 29,1927. 
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lish any slander, and protests were lodged with Paris and Belgrade against the 
“anti-Italian” pact. Mussolini tried to persuade Stresemann and Chamberlain to 
criticize the agreement. He informed Stresemann that the treaty was aimed 
against Germany as well, since the signatories had agreed to prevent the An¬ 
schluss. He offered both London and Berlin co-operation against French ambi- 
lions.'“ Though unwilling to receive Marinkovid after the conclusion of the 
agreement, Chamberlain assumed a more moderate attitude. This could be seen 
in the style of the British press as well, which was less aggressive after a while. In 
spite of the protests of the French government, both the British and - especially 

- the German press published articles denouncing the French policy in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. It was not helpful cither that the text of the agree¬ 
ment was sent at once to the states involved, including Hungary. All over Europe 

- first of all in Italy and Hungary - it was said that the agreement was aimed 
against Hungary too.‘^ 

The Franco-Yugoslav agreement had a double effect on the events in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. On the one hand, it consolidated the status quo, the 
position of the Little Entente, while on the other hand it promoted the co-opera¬ 
tion of the opposing forces, which increasingly engaged themselves in pressing 
actively for the revision of the post-war settlement. 


Reorganization of the Little Entente 

In the last years of the twenties, the Little Entente found itself in a most difficult 
situation. Italy intensified its attacks against two of its members - Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. It did not renew the agreements concluded in 1924, which 
expired in 1927 and 1928, respectively. At the end of the twenties the co-opera¬ 
tion between Hungary and Italy became still stronger. In April 1928, the Hun¬ 
garian prime minister, Bethlen again went to Rome, where he had long discus¬ 
sions with Italian statesmen. Mussolini explicitly advocated the revision of the 
peace treaties, especially that of Trianon, and promised Hungary his assistance. 

AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 71. ff. 13-32. Text of the Franco-Yugoslav agreement. Novem¬ 
ber 11.1927. 

ff. 6-8. Desnard's cable to Briand. November 11. 1927; ibid. ff. 42-43. Margerie's cable 
to Briand. November 12, 1927; ibid. f. 44. Fleuriau's cable to Briand, November 12, 1927; ibid. 
ff. 45-47. Besnard’s cable to Briand. November 12, 1927; ibid. f. 56. Riviere’s cable to Briand, 
November 13, 1927; ibid. Flcuriau’s cable to Briand, November 12, 1927, and its supplement, an 
article in The Tunes\ ibid. f. 87. Gauquie’s report to Briand, November 14, 1927; ibid. f. 104. Roger's 
report to Briand, November 16, 1927; ibid. f. 105. Gambon's cable to Briand, November 16,1927. In 
the given situation Paris deemed it advisable to publish the agreement as soon as possible 
(according to Berthelot. the failure to do so produced the sharp press attacks). In Belgrade the pro¬ 
posal was approved. So the Franco-Yugoslav agreement was published in November 1927, and rati- 
Hcd in December. AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 77, f. 93. i.Berthclot:’s cable to .i.Dard;. November 
15, 1927; ibid. f. 101. Daid's cable to Briand, November 17,1927. 
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It was an open secret that Italy was supplying Hungary with arms, in spite of 
various diplomatic protests. The consolidation of Italo-Hungarian relations man¬ 
ifested itself in the intensification of Hungarian revisionist propaganda.^^ In his 
public speeches, Bcthlen advocated the revision of frontiers. The Budapest em¬ 
bassies of the member states of the Little Entente lodged protests with the Hun¬ 
garian government.*^* Bethlcn and foreign minister Walko rejected these 
protests, saying that their position had never been concealed. This was welcomed 
all over Europe, first of all in Britain, by all those who demanded the revision of 
the Trianon Treaty which they regarded as the most unjust peace treaty of the 
Versailles system. 

At the end of the twenties, a considerable rapprochement could be observed 
between Poland and Italy as well as between Italy and Hungary. The almost si¬ 
multaneous visits of the three foreign ministers, Grandi, Zaleski and Walko to 
Budapest, Warsaw and Rome started much guessing. In diplomatic circles it was 
said that a Polish-Hungarian-Italian bloc was being planncd.'^^ 

Great Britain continued to support Italy, although a certain alienation could 
be observed between the two countries, London being at the end of the twenties 
of a different opinion on several questions. France wished to strengthen its rela¬ 
tions with Britain and tried to develop a Franco-Italian modus vivendi. It was 
feared that this would be to the disadvantage of the Little Entente. 

Strengthened in its international position, Germany also intensified its foreign 
policy towards the East. Whereas in the mid-twenties Slresemann had con¬ 
centrated his efforts on the consolidation of Germany’s economic position in the 
region, he now began to insist on political questions as well. He demanded for 
the German minorities the rights as set out in the agreement, as well as an exten¬ 
sion of the agreement itself. Hungary joined the German action. On April 15, 
1929 it presented a memorandum to the secretariat of the League of Nations on 
behalf of the Hungarian minority.*^^ Although both the Little Entente and Poland 
vigorously protested against these claims, the secretariat of the League of Na¬ 
tions decided on July 13, 1929 after a long discussion to change the position of 
the minorities. Neither Germany nor Hungary were satisfied with the new mea¬ 
sures, since no sanctions were proposed to secure their realization. There was 
actually no change in the oppression of the minorities, but the mere fact that the 
losers of yesterday could voice such claims - a sign of altered power relation¬ 
ships - as well as the readiness of the League of Nations to discuss and to adopt 
their demands - although not in accordance with the desires of Berlin and Bu- 
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On January 14, 1929, ihc Upper House passed a resolution, according to which the Hungarian 
foreign minister would submit the question of a revision of the Trianon Peace Treaty to the league 
of Nations. 

*^* Cf. V. Vinaver: op, cii. pp. 387 - 390. 

However, the harmonious co-operation of the three states continued to be hindered by 
Romania, which neither Italy nor Poland was ready to abandon. 

R. Machray: op. cii. pp. 350 - 352. 
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dapcst - caused considerable unease in every member state of the Little En¬ 
tente. 

BeneS made use of this situation to realize his long-cherished plan of reor¬ 
ganizing the Little Entente. He wished to consolidate the position of the alliance, 
to restrain Hungarian revisionist ambitions and to counterbalance German and 
Italian penetration in Central Europe. He was especially alarmed by 
Stresemann’s political activity in Central and South-Eastern Europe. According 
to information, he received from his ambassadors in Belgrade and Bucharest as 
well as from the French government, the German chancellor was trying to es¬ 
tablish closer co'operation with Yugoslavia and Romania. (So far, German con¬ 
tact with both states had been very loose.) Stresemann achieved the most sub< 
stantial results with Yugoslavia. The explanation given by the Belgrade govern¬ 
ment - only the establishment of economic relations was desired - did not reas¬ 
sure either Prague or Paris.**^ Thus, after obtaining the support of Briand, BeneS 
again put on the agenda his reorganization project, that had already proved a 
failure in 1928. At the Belgrade conference of the Little Entente in May 1929, he 
again presented his ideas which were at first received by the allies with reserva¬ 
tion; however, after persistent argument, he managed to have them accepted - 
though not entirely - by his Yugoslav and Romanian colleagues.*^ Thus re¬ 
forms could be carried out which would demonstrate the closeness of the al¬ 
liance, and consolidate the bloc. The expiry dates of the basic treaties which had 
been concluded at different times and for different terms were synchronized and 
the treaties prolonged for five years. The treaties remained automatically valid 
after this term, if the parties had not declared their dissolution a year earlier.*^ A 
common protocol was signed, according to which the alliance which had so far 
been bilateral would become trilateral.**’ A decision was taken on closer military 
co-operation between the three states; the general staffs were to meet regularly 
every year to elaborate military plans for self-defence and a possible preventive 


*** For the Yugoslav-German rapprochement cf. AD. Europe 1918-40. Y. vol. 55. ff. 18-20. Re¬ 
port of the French consul in Zagreb to Briand. April 26, 1927; ibid. f. 22. Margeric’s report to 
Briand. April 28, 1927; ibid. ff. 26 - 27. Dard's report to Briand, April 30. 1927; ibid. f. 35. Margcric’s 
report to Briand. May 4,1927; ibid. ff. 39-41. Report of Charles Roux to Briand, May 8, 1927; ibid. 
ff. 42-43. Cable of Charles Roux to Briand, May 10, 1927; ibid. f. 65. Briand's letter to Charles 
Roux. May 20, 1927; ibid. ff. 151-153. Cable of the French foreign ministry to the French ambas¬ 
sadors in London, Berlin, and Rome, August 19, 1927; ibid. ff. 209. Report of Dard. French minister 
in Belgrade, to Briand, November 17, 1927; ibid. ff. 210 - 226. Dard’s report to Briand, November 
19. 1927; ibid. vol. 70. ff. Ill -114. Dard's report to Briand. May 2, 1927. According to the minister, 
the rapprochement between Germany and Yugoslavia had a political reason, too, Lc. the fact that 
Yugoslavia did not fear the Anschluss. 

E. Campus: Mica Intciegere (Little Entente). Bukarest, 1968, p. 89. 

Vanku: Mala Antanm 1920-1938 (Little Entente 1920-1938). Beograd. 1969. 
pp. M9-461; Felix John Vondracck: The Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia 1918-1935. New York, 
1937. pp. 295 - 296. 
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(aggressive) war against Hungary, taking into account every possibility.''” a 
common policy on the question of the minorities was also agreed. Accordingly, 
any claims or decisions aimed at extending the obligations of the Entente towards 
the minorities would be rejected collectively.'*’ A wide-ranging programme was 
worked out to surmount difficulties in economic co-operation.'* Finally, the 
three states concluded a collective security agreement which declared, in the sprit 
of the Kellog pact, that disputes between them would be settled by peaceful 
means.'*' 

With these measures the first period of the Little Entente’s history came to an 
end. At its inception the Little Entente was characterized by separate bilateral 
agreements', in 1929 the alliance assumed a new organizational form: in addition 
to the bilateral agreements an integrating “tripartite” agreement was signed. 

However, these measures neither consolidated nor unified the Little Entente. 
The differences within the bloc could not be eliminated, in fact, the political and 
economic changes of the following years actually increased them. The estab¬ 
lishment of a royal dictatorship in Yugoslavia (January 1929), complicated the 
policy of the alliance still more, aggravating the existing antagonism between the 
Czechoslovak Republic and the Yugoslav monarchy. The swing to the right in 
Romania and the stabilization of the squirearchy in the summer of 1930, after the 
return of King Charles, had the same result. Both the Yugoslav and Romanian 
governments presented themselves as unswerving supporters of the Little En¬ 
tente, but the first stormy events of the thirties quickly proved that they were far 
from being so. Each state represented its real or imagined interests, even against 
those of the alliance. The economic projects and programmes remained a dead 
letter, the “economic Little Entente”, although much talked of, could not be re¬ 
alized in practice. 

After eighteen years of existence, the bloc disintegrated in 1938: when events 
put to the test the unity and solidarity of its members, which had been empha¬ 
sized for almost two decades. 


| 4 § 

For the dirferent miliiary projects of the Little Entente cf. Die miliidrischen Vereinbarungen 
der kleinen Entente. 1929-1937. (Compiled by Rudolf Kis/ling, Miinchcn. n.d. Separatum.) 

In international forums the members of the Little Entente advocated a common standpoint 
on the minority question. 

ISO 

As shown by the subsequent years, the economic cn-operation of the member states of the 
Little Entente continued to meet with considerable difficulties. 

Vondracek: op. cit. pp. 295 - 296; M. Vanku: op. at pp. :M9-361. 
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